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The farmer had set the trap for a fox, but 
the hungry hawk first espied the bait and fell 
a victim in its place. Perhaps the gain to 
the farmer is quite as great as if the fox had 

: been caught, for the boldness of the hawk 
makes him dangerous to the farmer's poul- 
try. The fox on the other hand is exceedingly 
wary ; it accomplishes its ends by caution 
and cunning, and is often repelled by the ap- 
pearance of danger. The artist has shown 
this peculiarity of the fox in the expression 










cee 


“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


given the animal in the engraving. The hawk 
is fast, but Reynard is in great doubt, if it be 
not a bait intended forhim. His well-known 
slyness and caution are evinced in his counte- 
nance. In the older States, the bounties, join- 
ed to the fact that every farmer’s boy looks 
upon the fox as an enemy, have well nigh 
exterminated this animal. It is only when 
pressed by hunger that a hawk can be caught 
by a trap placed upon the ground. The 





bird will soar over the barn-yard for the pur- 

















pose of observation; but if there is a dead 
tree near by which affords a good view, it 
will alight there. Taking advantage of 
this peculiarity, poultry keepers erect poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, and upon the 
very tops of these, place small steel traps, 
set and fastened to the pole by the chain, 
but without any bait. The hawk, see- 
ing a favorite point for observation, and 
not having its suspicions aroused by bait, 
readily alights upon the trap and is caught. 
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Suggestions for the Season. 


—~<>_— 


March is the first sprmg month, and by this time 
all the plans for the season’s work should be well 
matured. The farmer who plans little, often 
does but a small amount of the work that pays the 
best. He should be fully aware of the importance 
of being ready for work when the time comes. 
In some parts of the country there is a homely 
phrase, ‘‘ Getting a good ready.’’ It is not schol- 
arly, but very expressive. It really means making 
thorough preparation, and in doing this there will be 
men to hire, seeds to provide, implements to buy, 
and a general overhauling and putting in readiness 
of all the machinery of the farm. The matter of 
hired help is an important one, and requires much 
thought. There is a great difference in hired men; 
they range all the way from the thoughtful, consci- 
entious man who is as much interested in the suc- 
cess of the farm as if it was his own, to the shift- 
less, indifferent, and sometimes bad man, who cares 
for nothing but his pay, and is not fit to have a 
place on any farm, especially if there are children 
in the farmer’s household. This is a more important 
matter than many suppose. Aside from the danger 
to the morals of young people from improper lan- 
guage and acts, a man who is not kind to tnem has 
no business on a place where there are children. 
One of the best workmen we ever knew utterly 
ignored the children, taking no more notice of 
them than if they were so many stones. We are 
not aware that he was ever unkind to them, but the 
little things soon became afraid to 0 near him, and 
would run away whenever he approached. We 
would not have such a man on the farm. Some 
men are dear at any price, while others are worth 
much more than the wages that they are paid. Be- 
tween these two extremes is the great mass of farm 
laborers, and it requires more than a passing glance 
to engage the best men. The farmer who will be 
particular enough to have only good men about 
him, will also know that they must be treated as 
men, and from them he will receive, in return, the 
thoughtful services of men, instead of the bare 
labor of their hands. 

Several things are to be taken into account in the 
purchase of the more expensive farm machines, 
and they are so much of a personal nature that it 
is impossible for us to answer such questions as to 
which is the best reaper, or plow, or hay-rake, or 
harrow, etc. ? as many of the reapers and mowers 
and other farm implements are so near perfection 
that the buyer cannot go amiss in choosing any one 
of a dozen of the most prominent. The character 
of the soil, whether clayey or sandy, level or hilly, 
will, for example, help to decide which-of the vari- 
ous plows is the best. Other things being equal, it 
is better to buy those farm implements that are 
made nearest home, on account of the greater 
readiness with which any needed repairs may be 
made. There are many implements used upon the 
farm that an ingenious farmer, one handy with 
tools, can make for himself during stormy days, 
and at other odd times. If a corn-marker will be 
needed, now is the time to make it, and not wait 
until the field is ready to plant, and be obliged to 
delay a day in getting a marker. In the same 
way the shovels, forks, whiffletrees, etc., may be 
provided in advance of their time of use. A great 
deal of this work of getting ready should be done 
in advance, so that when the busy weeks of farm 
work come, they may be made the most of. Some 
errors are committed by beginning the regular 
spring work too soon, in which ‘‘ the more haste is 
the woxst speed.”” Much work that is done too 


soon must be done over again. 

In the Notes through the winter months it has 
been our endeavor to impress upon cultivators the 
importance of giving proper thought to their work. 





During the busy season soon to open, the atten- 
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tion to head work will here give place to hints and 
suggestions that apply to the labor of the hand 


| By this we do not mean that less thought is now 


required, but it is not so much a planning for the 
future as execution of the work cn hand that now 
demands our attention. Winter is the season of 


; peace, in which every farmer should prepare forthe 


war of the summer. The campaign opens this 


| month, and untii October we shall be in the field 





working out the plans that have been made. Up 
early and late, the fight for the victory of a great 
crop in 1882 will go on, and the farmer will not be 
the only one to rejoice in labors well rewarded. 
The tiller of the soil can never be too deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of his calling, for 
upon it rests, as upon no other, the prosperity of 
the nation, and the happiness of each one of our 
millions of homes. 
"Whe Live Stock, 

The lack of proper care during the winter leaves 
the farm stock in poor condition in the spring. 
Any such animal should be well cared for now. A 
mess of warm bran-slop daily—a little ginger some- 
times stirred in—will be useful for a cow. If calves 
are infested with vermin they should be freed from 
these pests at once. A mixture of sulphur and 
lard, rubbed along the spine and on the brisket, is 
effective. A tablespoonful of sulphur and mo- 
lasses, taken internally once a day, will help to 
drive away the lice ; it will also prevent the disease 
known as ‘black-leg,”? frequently found among 
calves in early spring. Sheep that are suffering 
from an irritation of the skin and consequent loss 
of wool, should have a few doses of a mixture of 
equal parts of Cream of Tartarand Sulphur. Ewes 
with early lambs should have special favors shown 
them in the form of dry, warm pens, and rich food. 
The lambs need to be pushed forward at a rapid 
pace. A little fresh cow’s milk may be given them 
while they are stili quite young. Over feeding 
of young animals is, however, to be avoided. 

The breeding sows should be separated from 
the others, and provided with @ry and warm pens, 
bedded with cut straw or leaves, and furnished 
with a fender, or plank fastened to the wall eight 
inches above the floor, to prevent the young pigs 
from being crushed. As early chickens are the 
ones that pay the best, when practicable set all 
brooWing hens, and take good care of all chicks 
hatched this month. The poultry house should be 
kept wholesome by frequent sprinklings of plaster 
or ashes. Kerosene may be applied to the perches 
if lice or fleas are present. Horses’ feet will need 
attention at this season of the year, when the roads 
are in bad condition, and there is so much slush and 
wet everywhere. 


Farm Work for the Month. 


The surface water should be let off from the 
grain and other fields before the ground is entirely 
thawed. All drains require frequent inspection, 
especially at this time, when the outlets may be 
clogged by ice and snow. Clover seed may be sown 
this month. A very even cast can be obtained by 
sowing upon a light fall of snow on a still day. 

There will be larger quantities of artificial fertil- 
izers used this spring, and an application of those of 
the right kind will in many cases greatly benefit the 
crops receiving them. As a caution we would say, 
buy no fertilizer without knowing it to be as repre- 
sented. These are special and expensive manures, 
and should be bought of responsible dealers (of 
whom there are several) and used understandingly. 





— 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
<> 

We talk about ‘spring work.” But, unfortu- 
nately, in this country, we have no spring, at 
least not the vernal season celebrated in English 
poetry and prose as the connecting link between 
winter and summer. If we must forego the vernal 
season, we can find our compensation in an 
autumn, the like of which is not known in the Old 
World. Our transition from winter to summer is 
usually marked by some days—it may be a week or 
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two—of the most uncertain and disagreeable 
weather of the year; then summer at once follows. 
It is on account of this sudden opening of the 
growing season that we 60 often advise the doing 
of everything that can be properly done, in the fall. 
Whether one’s labor is in the orchard, the vine- 
yard, the fruit garden, or the vegetable or flower 
garden, no matter how much he may have done the 
previous autumn, he will find that the work of our 
brief spring will come upon him suddenly, and 
that a host of things will crowd themselves upon 
his attention, and all demanding to be done at 
once. In the press of work at the opening of the 
season it is possible to do some things too soon. 
One is often tempted to put in the plow or spade 
too soon in preparing the land for early crops. 
This is a case in which one can follow the old in- 
junction—“‘ make haste slowly.” If the soil does 
not crumble as it falls before the plow or from the 
spade, but is pasty and is left with a smooth sur- 
face, then wait. If the waiting seems too long, 
consider if drains will not help the matter next 
year, Another work that is often done too soon is 
tree planting. We advise the ordering of trecs 
early, and the sooner they are received the better, 
but they need not be set out too early. In taking 
up the trees they lose a good share of their roots, 
* and those roots that remain are not yet established 
and in working order, or, as the gardeners say, 
“have not got hold of the soil.”” Many forget 
that a tree is quite different from a post or a 
stake. If a young tree is planted and exposed to 
the drying winds of March, its buds and the bark 
are seriously affected ; drying goes on, and the roots 
are not yet ready to supply the moisture needed to 
make up for this loss; hence many really good 
trees are actually dried to death or seriously in- 
jured, and the nurseryman is blamed. It is far bet- 
terto heel-in the trees until the season of growth 
is at hand, even if the buds swell somewhat while 
they are in the trenches, than to subject them to 
“a struggle for existence”? of this kind. 
—<>—- 
Orchard and Nursery. 


In planting an orchard, the ground should be 
prepared by thorough plowing, manuring, etc., in 
much the same way as for the sowing of wheat or 
any other field crop. <A profitable orchard requires 
that much care be taken in preparing the land for 
the trees. The list of trees to be planted should 
have been made out before this and sent to the 
nurserymen, to insure early attention and also the 
getting of the better sorts, the supply of which 
may not equal the demand. If the trees arrive be- 
fore the time for planting, they may be kept with 
safety by heeling them in, that is, placing the roots 
in a trench and covering them temporarily with 
soil. Care should be taken that the labels do not 
get lost. It is well to separate the varieties and 
give a stake to each with the name written upon it. 
It must be remembered that many of the roots 
have been broken by the removal of the trees from 
the nursery soil, and the growing trees will have 
less capacity for absorbing nourishment for some 
time; therefore the evaporating surface of the top 
of the tree should be correspondingly diminished. 
There is no rule to guide in the cutting off of the 
branches, but it is always safe to cut away one- 
third of the shoots, and if the roots have been 
badly broken, more than this may be necessary. 
There are a number of methods of setting the 
trees ; that which is styled the Quincunx is pre- 
ferred by many orchardists. By this method each 
tree is in the center of a circle of six other trees. 
The method of laying out the Quincunx is given 
With illustrations in the Notes for March of last 
year. After'the orchard is set,a map should be 
made on which the position of each tree with its 
variety is given. The trees in old orchards will 
need attention; some of them may have broken 
limbs which should be trimmed away. Girdled 
tees will need to be banked with earth, or 
tafts may be used to join the growing layer 
above the wound with that below. Pruning can be 
carried on until the sap starts, all large wounds 
should be covered with a wax made of three parts 
of beeswax, and rosin, and two parts of tallow 





| not necessary to have a large vineyard. 
| vines well kept in some out-of-the-way place will 








melted and thoroughly mixed together. The wax 
is to be applied in a melted state, and when it 
hardens a protecting coat is formed. Much good 
may be done to old orchards by removing the de- 
caying scales of bark that cling to the trunks and 
larger limbs, at the same time destroying multi- 
tudes of the eggs and chrysalides of various in- 
sect pests. After the scraping, the trees may receive 
a washing of a thin, home-made soft soap. Graft- 
ing is one of those operations that every orchard- 
ist should be familiar with, but a detailed descrip- 
tion of it requires so much space that it is not best 
for us to treat the subject fully each year. Those 
interested in grafting will find muck of value in 
the Notes for April 1877. The nursery trees that 
were budded last summer will need attention. All 
above the bud must be removed that the young 
shoot may have the whole nourishment supplied 
by the roots. Cut away the old stock not closer 
than one-half inch from the new branch. 
a 
The Fruit Garden. 

We trust that many fruit gardens will be started 
this spring. Select a warm piece of ground con- 
veniently near the house for gathering the fruits 
and protection from trespassers. The soil should 
be rich, deep, and mellow; in short, a fruit garden 
should have the best soil that can be found. <A 
list of the best sorts of grapes, raspberries, black- 
berries, strawberries, currants, and gooseberries has 
been given in the Notes for last month, so that the 
selections might be made early, and the desired 
plants ordered in time to receive the best attention 
from the nurserymen. The planting is to be done 
so soon as the ground is settled. Blackberries and 
raspberries start very early, and it is best to set 
them in the fall, but very early in spring will do. 


The canes that grow this year will produce the | 


fruit next season. Every farmer should grow all 
the grapes the family requires, and for this it is 
A few 


bring large returns for care bestowed upon them. 
Grapes need a good soil and attention in pruning. 
If one has no grape vines we should advise him to 
get a few this spring, and then take care of them. 
Regarding the care of the vines we intend to give 
full information as the season progresses. 
ae 

‘Khe Kitchen and Market Garden, 

The cold frame plants, that is, those that were 
wintered in frames should go into the garden as 
soon as the soil is fit to work. The cabbage, cauli- 
flower and lettuce are the three leading kinds of 
plants that are kept in frames, and planted out 
early. The plants may be hardened in the frames 
by taking off the sashes at all times during the 
present month, when the weather is not cold 
enough to chill the plants. In market gardens 
where a strict economy of the ground is of great 
importance, the lettuce is planted between the 
rows of cabbage or cauliflower. The ground should 
also be heavily manured—as high as 75 tons of fine 
stable manure per acre may be used—after which 
the land is marked out in rows about two feet 
apart, and the cabbage plants set 18 inches apart in 
the rows. The lettuce plants may be set one foot 
apart between these rows. The sowing in hot- 
beds and window-boxes needs to be done about 
six weeks before it is time for the young plants to 











go into the oper ground. The hardy plants are 
the ones first to be considered in spring gardening, | 
and all those the seeds of which can be sown ‘‘as 
early as the ground can be worked,’’ come under 
this class. Of these are Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, 
Cress, Cauliflower, Celery, Lettuce, Parsley, Pars- 
nip, Onion, Pea, Radish, Turnip, and Spinach. The 
tender sorts can not go into the ground with safety 
until the soil is well warmed, or to follow the old 
rule, not until ‘about corn-planting time,’’ which 
is a safe guide in all parts of this country. Among 
the tender garden plants are: Beans, Cucumbers, 
Orka, Pumpkins, Squash, Tomato and Melons of 
both kinds. Some of these tender sorts may 
be started with great profit in the hot-bed or win- 
dow,as for example the Tomato, but all frosts should 
be over before the plants are set in the garden. 





| to return to the hive. 
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New varieties of vegetables are offered every 
year, and there is a great temptation to the novice 
to use them largely. It is a mistake to rely 
upon them for the main crop, instead of the 
old and well tested sorts. It is well to experiment 
to some extent with the new kinds, but it should 
be with a view to pleasure rather than profit. 

Everything should be in readiness for the com- 
ing busy weeks of spring; all the implements 
should have been put in good working order, and 
if necessary new ones bought. A good seed-sower 
will save more than its cost in a large garden the 
first year. The pea brush and bean poles can be 
best procured before the leaves start. The potato 
bug may be expected, and all should be prepared 
to meet this pest. The white butterfly is the 
parent of the cabbage “‘worm,”’ and killing it is the 
shortest way to destroy this trouble in the garden. 

i 

The Flower Garden and Lawn. 

A top-dressing of fine, well-rotted manure will do 
the old lawn much good. Care should be taken, 
that there be no weed seed in the fertilizer ap- 
plied. Ashes, guano, fine bone meal and nitrate 
of soda, are all excellent for a lawn, and they 
bring on no seeds of troublesome weeds. New 
lawns should be made as early in the spring as 
possible, that the grass may get a good start and 
protect its own roots during the hot months of 
summer. Red-Top is best for light soils, and 
Kentucky Blue-Grass for those of a clayey nature ; 
a little white clover may also be added. The seed 
should be sown liberally as a fine turf only comes 
from thick seeding. Not less than four bushels to 
the acre should be sown. If walks or drives are to 
be made, bear in mind that a walk that is cheap 
in the beginning is always unsatisfactory and 
dear in the end. Make sufficient excavation and 
use large stones at the bottom with smaller 
ones near the surface, to make a solid foundation. 
Some of the ornamental trees may be planted 
early ; the evergreens may wait until later. 

aU Bee 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

As the warm days of spring approach, the in- 
sect pests will multiply more rapidly, and greater 
care will be required in keeping them in check. 
Thorough washings will kill the Red Spider. The 
Mealy Bug is best destroyed by hand picking. 
Abundant fresh air will be needed, and an oc- 
casional fumigation with tobacco. The bulbs 
brought into heat will soon produce flowers. The 
propagation of bedding plants should be going 
on. Seeds of plants to go into the open borders 
may be sown in boxes and given plenty of heat. 





Bee Notes for March. 
—— 

In the southern part of the country, in fact, well 
up into Ohio, Indiana, etc., bees will have com- 
menced work in earnest by the first of March. 
Until they can commence to gather pollen, their 
flight, for the most part, does only harm, and 
should be restrained as far as possible, without 
irritating them. Thus bees in the cellar should be 
kept there, and those out-doors may often be kept 
in the hives by shading the entrance. This is no 
small advantage, especially during the raw windy 
days, when the only result of flight will be evil, as 
the bees can gather nothing, and many that venture 


| out will be borne far away by the wind, and be unable 


In localities north of Central 
Ohio, bees will commence to store pollen about 
the first of April and up to the 10th. As soon as 
the bees can find pollen they may be carried out of 
the cellar, and by feeding a little every day to each 
colony, we may hasten on the brood-rearing, which 
is now the important work. As the bees commence 
to brood, they will consume a great deal of honey, 
and we must take care that they do not fall short 
of stores. Many times they will have enough honey 
in the hives to carry them through the cold part of 
winter, when, if properly cared for, they eat but 
very little, but not enough to last through the early 
spring. Feeding a little each day, of honey or 
sugar syrup, will prevent starvation, and farther 
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than this it will insure more rapid brood-rearing, 
and consequently greater returns, during the com- 
ing season. 

In winter, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, many of the old bees will die and fall to 
the bottom of the hive. All dead ones should 
be brushed away on the first warm day of spring, 
when the bees are permitted to fly. If movable 
bottom boards are used, we have only to raise the 
hive, and brush the bees aside. If the bottom board 
is nailed fast, the frames and bees should be trans- 
ferred to a clean hive. In removing hives from 
the cellar or winter house, let each colony be placed 
just where it was the previous season. Otherwise 
some bees may fail to return to the hive, after they 
fly out, and be lost. In spring some colonies may 
be very weak, with only enough bees to cover one 
or two frames. In such cases, crowd, by use 
of a division board, all the bees on one or 
two combs, and cover warmly. Add more 
frames as they increase. By this practice, the 
writer, in many years’ experience, never lost a 
single colony by “spring dwindling.’’ The above 
caution is very important. We ought not to expect 
that a mere handful of bees should be required 
to keep a whole hive warm ? 

Bee Pasturage. 

From the middle of March, and even earlier, in 
the far South, to the middle of April, is the time 
to attend to special planting for bees. As well re- 
marked by Mr. Coffinberry at the National Conven- 
tion, no subject connected with apiculture is more 
deserving attention. If each colony of bees in the 
four to six weeks of storing can give 100 lbs. of 
honey to the apiarist, what might be expected, 
could they be kept at work the whole season 
through? The great fall yield from autumn flow- 
ers, in Michigan and some other States, suggests 
the answer. The past season, in some sections, the 
autumn yield was more than all the rest of the 
crop. Yet such men as Doolittle, L. C. Root, and 
others, if we are rightly informed, get no autumn 
yield at all. Surely this matter of providing plants 
for bee pasturage is worthy of consideration. 

Road-side tree planting is attracting much atten- 
tion at the present time. Dr. Warder, of Ohio, 





some of our farmers object to it as a trouble- 
some weed. How is this? Many who have tried 
it say it is not troublesome in the least. If a 
pest, why did Prof. Thorn, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, recommend it lately as a good forage plant, 
and as very desirable for green manuring ? 

Bee-keepers should also try to get farmers to sow 
Alsike Clover, even if they have to furnish the seed. 
Tt will pay both parties largely without doubt. The 
Mammoth Red Clover is also a good bee plant. 

As all bee-keepers well know, nearly all our 
plants fail in times of drouth. True the Mustards 
and Borage yield some honey, but not bountifully. 
Why should we not try to introduce the famous 
White Sage of California? This plant owes its 
very existence to its power of resistance to drouth. 
We may try if it can be grown in the East, and 
what the result will be in yield of nectar. 

Let me urge bee-keepers not to allow the spring 
to pass without an effort to do something in the way 
of culture of special honey plants. 


2 


A Farmer's Experiments with Fertilizers. 


bY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
—_ 

he fertilizer experiments described from time to 
time in the American Agriculturist have now been 
carried on during five years, by farmers, professors 
in agricultural colleges, and well-known experi- 
menters in all parts of the country. From a large 
number of the reports of the experiments of 1881, 
I select one by Mr. Fairchild as an illustration of 
what an earnest, intelligent farmer may do. By 
these experiments Mr. Fairchild has put several 
direct questions to his soil, such as: 1st.—Do crops 
on my land demand more Nitrogen, or Phos- 
phorie Acid, or Potash, than the soil supplies? 
2d.—In what quantities, forms, and methods, can 
I apply these fertilizing elements with profit, and 
which of them with the most profit ? 

This was done by applying to accurately measur- 
ed plots, carefully weighed quantities of the 
different elements, singly and in various com- 
binations, and noting the results, as partly in- 


aes 
dicated in the table herewith.—The fertilizers 
supplied Potash in Muriate of Potash; Phos. 
phoric Acid in Superphosphate (dissolved bone 
black); Vitrogen in the Nitric Acid of Nitrate of 
Soda, in the Ammonia of Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
as Organic Nitrogen in dried blood; as well ag in 
Peruvian Guano, which furnishes Nitrogen in gey- 
eral forms of combination; and finally these and 
other ingredients combined in ashes and in differ. 
ent farm manures. 

Mr. Fairchild had for three years experimented 
with various materials and mixtures, including the 
“American Agriculturist Set’ of eight, which gey- 
eral hundred farmers have tried in all the States 
east, and in some west, of the Mississippi, and 
in Canada.—In 1880 he undertook a series of 
‘* Special Nitrogen Experiments,”’ (described in this 
Journal, March 1881). He had already found that 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash brought profitable 
returns, but on what crops and to what extent 
Nitrogen would be advantageous seemed less 
certain. He selected an old ‘‘ worn out” pasture, 
laid out 25 plots of one-twentieth of an acre each, 
and applied the fertilizers as shown in the table, 

The first seven (1 to 7) of the series of fertilizers 
were essentially the same as the “ American Agri- 
culturist Set.’? Starting with the ‘‘ Mixed Minerals” 
of No. 6 (consisting of Superphosphate, and Muri- 
ate of Potash, but containing no Nitrogen), in the 
succeeding numbers Nitrogen was added in ditfer- 
ent amounts and combinations, as shown in the 
table, which by the way tells a great deal in small 
space to all who study it carefully. By using the 
same fertilizers on the same plots year after year, 
through his regular rotation, Mr. F. is gaining 
definite information as to the effect, the cost and 
profit, of the more expensive ingredients of the 
fertilizers used, particularly of the Nitrogen. 


Mr. Fairchild’s Experience, and what he has 
Learned. 





Here isa summary of some of his statements : 
“© ..,.On the whole, Phosphoric Acid in Super- 
phosphate and Bone, and Potash in Muriate, have 
| thus far proved most efficient. At the same time, 
in many cases at least, I like some Nitrogen also, 











and others, are giving the sub- sams 





ject their best thought and 
study. The Legislatures of ; 
some States encourage tree 
planting by appointing ‘Arbor 





EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS AND POTATOES IN 1881. 


EFFECTS OF NITROGENOUS 


FERTILIZERS. 


BY MR. CHARLES FAIRCHILD, OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
SOIL.—Dark Loam, loam sub-soil, moist—had oats in 1877, rye in 978, grass in °%9, ani corn fertilized as below in °80. 
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Tulip-tree, and the great 
amount and excellence of the 
nectar which they furnish is 
well known. It is wise in the 
matter of bee food, as else- 
where,to add as many “strings 
to one’s bow ”’as is possible. 

Every bee-keeper may well 
see to it that waste places 
along road sides by Railroads, 
etc., are covered with Figwort, 
Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, 
Spider Plant, Catnip, Mother- 
wert, and Melilot, or Sweet 
Clover This last is a most 
valuable honey plant, but 





General Plan of Experiment.—Nos. 1 to 6 are “‘ partial’ 
testing their effects separately and the capacity of the soil.—Nos. 6, 6a, 6b, and 16, 
Phosphoric and Potash (with Sulphuric Acid and Lime).—The others, from 7 to 15, 
“‘ Mixed Minerals,” with Nitrogen added in ‘‘ one-third,” “‘ two-thirds, 
square rods each. In 1880 corn was planted over the whole field. In 1881 the w 
and one half devoted to oats and the other half to potatoes. 
experiment through a regular rotation of several years, the same fertilizers being app 
crops succeed each other, as in his ordinary farm practice. 
Potatoes are estimated at 75 cts. per bushel, oats at 55 cts., and oat straw at $12.00 per ton, w 


combinations, upon the growth of the plants.....7he Fertilizers.—The ingredients and amounts of the fertilizers are such as 
ordinary practice, Phosphoric Acid and Potash being supplied in about the 
60 bushels, and Nitrogen in one-third, two-thirds, and in the full amount in thesame crop. Thus the 300 
furnished about 48 Ibs. of Phosphoric Acid; the 150 Ibs. of Muriate of Potash about %5 lbs. of Potash..... 
Nitrogen was supplied as Nitric Acid in Nitrate of Soda; as Ammonia in Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Blood, and in a mixture of these in equal parts in ‘‘ Nitrogen Mixture.”’.... Quantities of Nitrogen.—The 
of 24 pounds per acre in “‘ one-third ration.” Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, and 10; 48 pounds per acre in ‘‘ two-thirds ration,” 
and 72 pounds per acre in “full ration,” Nos. 9 and 12. 


Mr. Fairchild proposes to follow with wheat and 


The cost of the fertilizers includes $5.00 per 


proportions that occur in a corn crop of 50 or 

Ibs. of Superphosphate 
Forms of Nitrogen—The 
and as Organic Nitrogen in Dried 
Nitrogen was applied at the rate 
> Nos. 8, 11, 13, 14, and 15; 


’ fertilizers, furnishing the ingredients cach by itself, and two by two, thus 


‘Mixed Minerals,” are duplicates, each furnishing 
are “complete fertilizers,’ each consisting of the 


” and ‘full ration,” as above.—The plots were parallel strips eight 


hole was divided into halves by a line crossing the plots, 
grass, thus running the 
lied to the same plots year after year, while the 
ton for freight and applying. 


hich are fair rates for the region and season. 
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and think a ‘complete fertilizer’ is the most profit- 
able for me.”’—That is, one containing Nitrogen, 
Potash, and Phosphoric Acid. 

«__,,As to the outcome of my experiments with 
Nitrogen, that depends upon soil and crops... -In 
my experience thus far, Nitrogen in small quan- 
tities has generally proved profitable. Bone and 
Potash give a moderate yield of corn and oats on 
very poor land, but I likea good, handsome crop, 
and 24 Ibs. of Nitrogen added, has more than repaid 
the cost in increased yield of corn and oats. That 
js, mixtures containing ‘ one-third-ration ’ of Nitro- 
gen have been uniformly more profitable than 
‘Mixed Minerals’ alone, or than mixed minerals 
with a two-thirds or a full ration of Nitrogen ; and 
this is my experience on a larger scale.”’ 

“Yet ina number of cases Potash Salts with Bone, 
and also with Superphosphate, bring excellent 
crops without Nitrogen, and the addition of Nitro- 
gen would be unprofitable.’’ 

“My neighbor, Mr. Williams, had a very fine piece 
of corn this year, with only 200 Ibs. per acre of 
Bone Dust, and 150 Ibs. of Muriate of Potash, the 
two costing $7 per acre. J have noted quitea num- 
ber of similar cases in this district. But my land 
was very badly run out when I took hold of ii, and 
seemed to demand a little Nitrogen. So far as I 
have observed, soils that have been well mauured, 
seeded down, kept in grass awhile, and then plowed 
again, do well with Potash and Phosphoric Acid, 
without artificial supply of Nitrogen. My corn in 
last year’s Nitrogen experiments, rose with the 
amount of Nitrogen added, but the increase was 
not enough to pay the cost of the 72 Ibs., or even 
of 48 lbs., though it did pay for the 24 Ibs. And 
with the oats on the same plots the past sea- 
son the yield rose with increase of Nitrogen, 
but the smallest quantity was the most profitable, 
as you can see by comparing Plot No. 7 with Nos. 
8 and 9, and No. 10 with 11 and 12.” 

“But the potatoes gave a better response to the 
Nitrogen than the oats. With them the two-thirds 
ration, 48lbs. per acre, was the most profitable, and 
the value of the increase exceeds the cost of the fer- 
tilizer ; with 48 lbs. of Nitrogen, the gain was $57 to 
$65, while with either 72 Ibs. or 24 Ibs. it runs from 
$40 to $59. I notice also as a result of my experi- 
ments that the potatoes seem to respond to the Pot- 
ash much more readily than either oats or corn,”’ 

Mr. Fairchild’s Formulas, 

To my question, ‘‘ Have you arrived at any for- 
mulas as most suitable for fertilizers for your 
crops?”? Mr..Fairchild answered as follows: 

“Yes and no. That is, I have made up my mind 
what will probably do well on my land and under 
my conditions for some of my crops. But I can 
not say what would be most advantageous else- 
where, nor do I yet know exactly what will prove 
best for me years hence, or with crops I have not 
tested. For my corn next year I expect to use 250 
Ibs. of fine Ground Bone, 150 Ibs. Muriate of Potash 
(containing 50 per cent actual Potash), and 24 
lbs. of Nitrogen in the cheapest form I can get 
it. So far as my experiments go, they indicate 
that Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda do 
rather better than Dried Blood. Nitrate of Soda 
is cheap now, and I rather expect to use that.’’ 

“With potatoes and oats I have not experimented 
£0 much. Judging from the past season’s experi- 
ence, it seems probable that the above quantities of 
Bone and Potash Salt, and about double the Nitro- 
gen will make a good mixture. For oats I am in- 
clined to make use of the same proportions as for 
corn, but I think smalJer total. quantities would 
do upon these crops. According to analysis an oat 
crop takes less from the soil than one of corn.”’ 

See 

The Hungarian Brome-Grass.--“‘M. V. 
M.,.” Orange Co., N. Y.—We have seen the accounts 
in the French agricultural journals to which you 
refer, and should we live long enough expect to 
see many others. There are several grasses, of 
which this is one, that every now and then come 
Into notice on a small wave of praise, and then dis- 
appear to come to the surface again a decade or so 
after. This “‘ Hungarian Brome-Grass,”’ or “ Brome 
de Hongrie,”’ is Bromus inermis, the “‘ Unarmed,”’ 








or “ Awnless-Bromus,”’ is a native of Germany and 
other European countries, and though it has been 
occasionally tried, it has never gained a position as 
a meadow or pasture grass. Sinclair said of his 
trials with it half a century ago, that they “ offer no 
grounds on which to commend it to the notice of 
the agriculturist.”” The roots, or rather root-stocks, 
of this are barely inferior to the Quack or Couch 
Grass in their far-spreading reach and their aggres- 
sive character. This enables the grass to endure 
severe drouths, but its herbage is coarse, and like 
that of other species of Brome-Grass, not espe- 
cially nutritious. Like the wonderful ‘‘ Brome de 
Schrade,” that some 15 years ago was to renovate 
French agriculture, it is likely to amount to little. 





Farmer’s Hot-Bed—Boxes, 


“TL. A. G.” asks us: ‘ Will a hot-bed pay a farmer 
with a small garden?” If he has had experience 
in the management of one, and will give the needed 
time to the care of it, and can find a sale for the 
plants he does not wish to use himself, he can no 
doubt make it a source of moderate profit. But 
if the care of a hot-bed will take time that can be 
better employed otherwise, it is not worth while 
for him to make one for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying his own garden with plants. It is better to 
buy the few needed plants, or better still, raise 
them in window-boxes. We have often referred to 
these, but their utility does not seem to be gener- 
ally appreciated. They allow one to provide all the 
plants of early cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, or 
whatever would be sown ina hot-bed, which are 
needed in an ordinary garden, at no expense in 
money and very little time or care in labor. Boxes 
are readily procured at any country store; as the 
window-box need be only three inches deep, an or- 
dinary box may usually be sawed in two, using the 
top for the bottom of the upper half. These are 
to be nearly filled with light, rich soil, in which the 
seeds are to be sown, and kept in a sunny kitchen 
window. When the plants show the rough leaves, 
i.e, the leaves that follow the seed-leaves, they 
are to be transplanted to other boxes and given 
more room. Some manage by the use of old tomato 
and oyster cans to raise a supply of plants. It is 
an easy matter, if there is some one in the family 
who will give the needed attention, to thus have 
an abundance of plants for the family garden. 

a 
Oil-Cake and Linseed Meal. 
—<>>—— 

Several inquiries show that many suppose these 
articles to be the same. Linseed Meal is properly 
the Flax-seed or Linseed merely ground, and con- 
tains all the oil of the seeds. It is rarely, if ever, 
employed as cattle food, but is sold in the drug 
stores as a material for making poultices. Oil-cake 
is the residue left after Linseed has been subjected 
to a hydraulic press, for the purpose of removing 
the oil, so largely used in painting. The seeds con- 
tain about 33 per cent of their weight of oil, but 
the presses do not remove all this, and there re- 
mains from 10 to 13 per cent of oil in the residue, 
or Oil-cake. The Oil-cake, as it comes from the 
press, is very solid and difficult to break up; in 
England hand mills are made for grinding it, but in 
this country it is often sold in the ground state. 
The proper name for this ground product is Oil- 
cake Meal, to distinguish it from Linseed Meal, 
the ground unpressed seed. A correspondent in 
Guernsey Co., Ohio (his address not being legible, 
we cannot answer some of his questions), asks 
how Oil-cake Meal compares with corn for feeding 
stock. The two are fed for such opposite reasons 
that a comparison can not be readily made. Corn 
abounds in carbohydrates (starch, ete.), containing 
an average of 75 to 80 per cent, and only 8 to 15 
per cent of Protein (nitrogenous matters). Oil- 
cake, on the other hand, has over 30 per cent of 
Protein, and only about 37 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates (exclusive of the oil). Oil-cake is re- 
garded as a very rich food, and is used to mix with 
coarse fodder to increase its nutritious quality, and 
to make it equal to good hay, and is often used 
to feed to fattening and to milk-giving animals. 





183 House Plans—Prize Plans. 


—>—— 


In December Nine Prizes (three each of $50, $25, 
and $15), were offered for best plans for Farm 
Houses, in three classes: I, those costing $400 to 
$1,000 ; IT, those costing $1,000 to $2,000; III, those 
costing $2,000 to $4,000, reference being had to 
economy in construction, comfort, facilitating work 
and saving steps, closets, fair outward appearance, 
etc., as noted. To our surprise and gratification, 
no less than 183 different plans were offered, each 
so completely concealed by the nom de plume, that 
no guess could be made as to the personality or 
locality of the contributors. The accompanying 
sealed envelopes were locked up, and the plans and 
descriptions—almost a wagon load—were given to 
two competent Judges, whoedevoted much time 
during the month of January to a careful examina- 
tion. After sorting each class down to half, then 
to a quarter, and finally to the one-twelfth of the 
whole, esteemed the best, a third Judge devoted 
several days more, calling in an expert to examine 
some of the details of estimated cost, when neces- 
sary. It was difficult to decide upon the final 
awards, as there were certain points of excellence 
and of defects in each. The whole Committee 
finally came together, and after weighing all points 
made their decision as below. (It will be seen that 
in one case the same competitor is successful in 
two classes. The Judges were quite surprised at 
this result, as the apparent name, and the penman- 
ship were different in several cases where the same 
persons competed in more than one class. They 
were amused to find “Prairie Farmer,” and ‘‘ Da- 
kotan”? turn out to be two ‘Canadians,’’ or 
one (?) when the envelopes were opened after the 
prizes were awarded. The Awards were: 


CLASS ¥.—Cost, $400 to $1,000. 

First Prize to ‘‘ West,” —(D. 8. Hopkins, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 

Second Prize to ‘‘Poor Man's Dwelling.”’—(A. C. 
Swartz, Girard, Kansas). 

Third Prize to “Prairie Farmer.’’ — (John Dunlop, 
South Zorra, Ontario). 

Plans next to the above, and in some points superior ; 
““Sunny Home” (Mrs. L. J. Woodhead, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) ; ‘‘Jackson” (Edward Pratt, Hanover, Mich.); 
“Ohio Farmer Boy” (D. A. Allen, Ellsworth, Ohio), 

CLASS If.—Cost, $1,000 to $2,000. 

First Prize to “House-keeper’s Delight,” (A. C. Swartz, 
Girard, Kansas). 

Second Prize to ‘‘ Circle,” (C.R. Crabb, Coxsackie, N.Y.) 

Third Prize ‘** Anchor” (H. Fisher, Storm Lake, Iowa). 

Plans next to the above, and in some points preferable, 
“White Pin Place” (L. K. King, Knoxville, Pa.) ; 
‘*Mount Union,” (A. F. Hilley, Mt. Vernon, Ohio); 
‘*‘ Buckeye,’’ (Charies Warren, Jefferson, Ohio). 

CLASS III.—Cost, $2,000 to $4,000. 

First Prize to ‘‘ Farmer's Wife,”’ (Mrs. Wm. H. Burr, 
Redding Ridge, Conn.). 

Second Prize to ‘‘ Jackson,” (Edward Pratt, Hanover, 
Mich.). 

Third Prize to ‘‘Dakotan,’’ (James Dunlop, South 
Zorra, Ontario). 

Almost equal to No. 3, and in some points preferable, 
is one from ‘‘ Anchor,” (Henry Fisher, Storm Lake,Iowa). 


The Committee exercised their best judgment, 
taking into account all points. No doubt each com- 
petitor will differ somewhat in opinion, but that 
could not be avoided. There were so many good 
suggestions, finely executed plans, etc., that the 
Judges would gladly have awarded fifty prizes. 

A good many of the plans will appear in the 
American Agriculturist, as space will allow. None 
of the real names of the competitors are yet known, 
except those given above, as the addresses are still 
sealed and under lock and key. 

The Editors and Publishers desire to here return 
their earnest thanks, to each and all of the One 
Hundred and Eighty-three contributors, who have 
done their best to aid in improving the Farm Homes 
of the country. Their work will not be lost or with- 
out future influence. It may yet be practicable 
to present in book or pamphlet form, a much larger 
number of the drawings and descriptions, than it 
will be possible to find room for in the pages of the 
American Agriculturist in a long time. 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Pioneer's House—Costing $250 to $500. 
(Cost as Here Shown’and Described, $473.). 
CLASS I. — FIRST PRIZE — BY “‘ WEST’ -—(D. S. HOPKINS, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) . 

aes 

{On the supposition that people already settled 
have some kind of a house to shelter them, and in- 
tending to continue our series up to a cost of $3,000 
to $4,000, or more, we begin by selecting from the 
183 plans received, one that will probably meet the 
immediate wants of the greatest number of the 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST FLOOR. 


millions from the older States, and from Europe, 
who are now rapidly locating in the vast regions of 
unoccupied territory at the West. The plan here 
given, if carried out as described, will make a con- 
venient small house of very fair appearance. But 


| by the use of rough covering, simple building- 
paper walls inside instead of plastering, to be after- | 


years. 


wards better covered and plastered, and by other 
economies, the first cost may be reduced to from 
$250 to $300. This first, rough method we have 
seen adopted by multitudes of prairie ‘ home- 
steaders ” in limited cr straightened circumstances, 

It will be noticed that the construction provides 


for prairie or other locations where stone or brick ‘ 


are not to be obtained, except from a distance, at 
large expense. Some omit the chimney, at first, 
and depend for a year or two upon a simple stove- 
pipe, carried through an earthen thimble in the 
roof, Where stone or brick are accessible, these 
may be used for the foundation pillars instead of 
the wooden posts. But almost any kind of wood 
will last several years, and some kinds for many 
If the least durable wood be used, stone 


| or brick supports can be put in when decay takes 


place. So, also, the cellar can be fully excavated, 


' and,if need be, walled up when the circumstances 


of the builder permit.—ED.] 
DESCRIPTION. 
Elevation (Fig. 1.)—The general plan accords 
with the usual custom on the broad prairies and 
other localities exposed to strong winds and hurri- 


| canes, viz., to build only a story-and-a-half, and 


to have the “family bedroom ” on the first floor. A 


| very little more expense would give higher rooms 


| kitchen. 





in the second story, and another room over the 
The house has a rather pleasant look. 
Any mechanic of fair ability can vary the gables, 
and other features, at little or no expense, so as 
to produce pleasant changes in the appearance. 


First Story (Fig. 2).—The size and arrange- 
ment of the rooms are sufficiently shown in the en- 
graving. The rooms are planned to save steps and 
facilitate work. The “living room ’”’ serves also as 
a dining-room and parlor, and is entered from the 
porch. The chimney, starting 2 feet below the 
second floor, can be directly reached by a stove pipe 
from every room. A small closet is placed under it. 


Second Story. (Fig. 3.)—This has but two 
rooms. If there are several small children, the 
larger room will bear partial dividing with boards, 
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or curtains, or the two rooms be cut into three: 
raising the side walls two feet higher, would allow 
this to be done very readily. The small Storage 
room under the lower roof can be reached from the 
stairs, or by a small door from the larger bedroom, 


Cellarand Foundation. (Fig. 4.)—In the ab. 
sence of stone or brick, or for economy, the sills 
are to be supported by wooden posts 6 to 64 feet 
long, and 8 inches square ; or rough logs hewn flat 
on two sides may be used, They are set as shown 
in the plan, + to 43 feet in the earth, and about 9 
feet above grade. Fora small Cellar, begin 2 feet 
from the inner side of the posts and take out the 
earth, leaving the sides sloping inwards at an angle 
of about 45°, according to the kind and compact- 
ness of the soil, and deep enough to give 6 to 7 feet 
below the floor. The posts are to be boarded up 
on the outside tightly, and lined on the inside with 
tarred building paper. The paper at all corners is 
to be turned out upon the posts and secured firmly 
to them with lath strips nailed vertically over the 
paper. Then board up on the inside over the paper 
and fill the space between the walls with dry straw 
well packed in. With the excavated earth, bank 
against the exterior and grade off to throw water 
well away from the building. Provide a small win- 
dow on each side for light and ventilation, For 
sills, we use 2x8-inch joists double, and set on 
edge, 2 inches smaller than foundation, on all sides. 
Nail 1x2-inch ribs on bottom edge of sills, for joist 
bearings, and notch joists accordingly....All floor 
joists are 2 by 8inches, set 16 inches apart at cen- 
ters, well spiked in position. 

Frame, ete. (Fig. 5.)—For frame siding, 
boarding, etc., use 2x8-inch plank, 15 feet long of 
even length on main sides, set perpendicularly flat- 
ways, the edges close together to make a close wall ; 
spike them to the outside of the sills, the lower 
ends even with the bottom edges of the sills, Just 
under the second floor joist-bearing, set a rib 1x6 
inches ; just above this cut a notch into one edge 
of every other wall plank for the end of a joist, 
and spike the joist firmly in. As the upright planks 
are 8 inches wide, this will bring the joist centers 
16 inches apart. At the top of the wall planks, 
nail on the inside a 1 by 10-inch strip forming a 
frieze, extending 2 inches above the wall plank. 
Notch the rafters iuto this piece so that their top 
edges will be even with its upper edge, and the 
roof boards can be nailed to it, thus closing all 
tightly here. This strip constitutes the plate—The 
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Fig. 3.—S8ECOND FLOOR. 


rafters (and roof) should extend over the side 15 
to 18 inches, the ends being tapered and dressed. 
The Cornice is formed with roof buards dress 
on the under side and outer edge, and-naited n 
the bevelled ends of the rafters ; gable finished in 
same manner, with verge boards, as shown. The 
rafters of 2 by 4inch stuff, 16 inches apart at cen- 
ters, with collar beam to each rafter of 2x4 inches. 
Plank up the gable ends the same as the side walls. 
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Batten (plain or molded) all joints of planking. 
Window casings to be set on over planking, all 
properly flashed over withtin, Frame the porch as 
ghown in figs. 1 and 5.—Pitch floor to front. Lay 
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Fig. 4.—FOUNDATION AND CELLAR. 


floors, and ceil overhead. Case the corners to 
form a column. With saw and augur form the 
Soffit finish as shown. The verge boards are formed 
in like manner, or to suit taste of builder or owner. 





























Fig. 5.—SECTION OF FRAME, ETC. 


While the house can be built very cheaply by 
using rough materials, a little extra cost will dress 
and paint all the exterior to suit the taste, or de- 
sire, or means of the owner. It is estimated, after 
lining the inside with tarred or resin-sized paper, 
to furr off with 1x2-inch strips, and lath and 
plaster. Doors paneled. Eight-light windows. Gen- 
erally plain finish throughout. The several plans, 
figs. 2 and 3, show the rooms and other interior 
arrangements. 

Estimate of Materials and Cost. 


TIMBER AND LumBER; 12 foundation posts, 6} feet, 
$x8-inch ; bourds for foundation, 500 feet ; ten pieces 10 
feet, 2x8-inch; eighteen pieces 16 feet, 8x8-inch; twenty- 
eight pieces 14 feet, 2x8-inch ; eight pieces 12 feet, 2x8- 
inch ; seventy-four ene mgy 10-feet, 2x4-inch; ten pieces 
12 feet, 2x4-inch ; thirty pieces 18 feet, 2x4-inch; one 
hundred and sixty pieces 16 feet, 2x8-inch. Roof boards 
500.feet. Battens 2 inches wide (3,000 feet length), 500 
feet. 1-inch furring, 400 feet board measure. 





Total 7,989 feet @ SL SRR ae: $119 83 
1,000 feet flooring @$18. per M.. 18 00 
7,000 shingles at $3.50 per M.... 24 50 
200 yards plastering @ 20C..............cceceeeeee 40 00 
10 doors and frames @ $4..........0.cccccceeseees 40 00 
‘ windows and frames @ $4..............0008 + ‘ 00 
Base, pantry, closets, etC........ .s.+ sssere sees 15 00 
Stairs, $8; chimney $15...............0.00ceseeee 23 00 
2 coats paint, $60; 3 kegs nails, $12.............. 72 00 


Lazgor: Excavation and foundation, $15; labor 

on frame, $30; laying floors, $6; shingling 
. roof, $12; setting doors and windows, $20. 83 00 
SRPMS NN 55 Sis cc a5 <5 Sten gh vedas tabard vt 10 00 


Total estimated cost 


_ worth about $2.50 per bbl., or $3,500. 
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A Dish of Onions. 

Seth Twiggs came home from Shadtown the 
other day, a good deal elated, with the prospect of 
growing onions as a special crop for the New York 
market. ‘‘There must. be money in it, "Square 
Bunker. Ye see, there was a chap at the wharf in 
his vessel jest over from the Island, peddling out 
the onions and other truck to the Shadtown gro- 
cers. He was selling the Danver’s Yellows at 
$1.00 a bushel, the Wethersfield Reds at 90 cents, 
and the small ones for pickling at 60 cents a bushel ; 
and they went off like hot cakes. The man said 
he had raised a thousand bushels on his own land 
—less than two acres, and sold them for a thousand 
dollars,”’ 

Jake Frink said, ‘‘I don’t believe any such stuff 
as that, Seth. Ye see, I’ve tried time and agin to 
raise onions, and never could. make ’em pay. 
Sometimes it was tew dry, and agin it was tew wet, 
and then the weeds got the start, and ’fore I catched 
up it was September, and the durned things wan’t 
big enuff for pick-els. And then when I did raise 
ennything, everybody had ’em, and onions was a 
drug in the market. It won’t pay. Depend on’t.”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Jotham Sparrowgrass. ‘‘ They 
must have changed a wonderful sight, ef they’ve 
larned to raise onions over on the Island. Sense I 
Jeft—which, let’s see, must be hard on upon thirty 
year or more—Nat Tuthill tried it, and Ben Miller, 
and Zophar Mills, and the most I ever heerd of 
them gittin’ was three hundred bushels to the acre, 
and I never believed they raised that.’’ 

The high price of onions this year has made a 
good deal of talk in Hookertown and vicinity, and 
the matter has been discussed at the club witha 
good deal of interest. Ata recent meeting David 
Sherman was in from Millport, and read a state- 
ment of the cost of raising 54 acres of onions on 
his farm as follows :—‘‘N. Y. manure, $157.50 ; rent 
of dock, $8; carting, $20; spreading, $5; plowing, 
$22; harrowing and sowing, $27.66; seed at $10 a 
pound, $240; cultivating in May, $12.67; in June, 
$56.94 ; in July, $15.52; August, $22.50 ; September, 
$79.50 ; October, $60.50; rent of store room, $30; 
cutting and taking to market, estimated, $186.36 ; 
interest on land, $99; overseeing work, $100; whole 
amount of expenses, $1,138.15,. As carted into the 
barn with the tops, he had 1,558 barrels, estimated 
to shrink in topping less than one-tenth. From the 
same field he had sold the two previous years 1,169 
bbls., and 1,171 bbls.”? Allowing for shrinkage 
there would be about 1,400 bbls. on the 5% acres, 
Deduct cost 
of raising, $1,138, it would leave $2,362 as the profit 
upon the crop. The yield per acre is about 254 
bbls., or 635 bushels, allowing 2% bushels to the 
bbl. The 1 zofit per acre is about $429. 

In looking over the items of expenses, we meet 
first the bill for New York manure, $157, or about 
$30 per acre. This seems quite moderate consider- 
ing the large yield. But it is to be taken into the 
account that this plot of land had been highly 
manured and borne heavy crops for years in suc- 
cession. The only security for profitable crops is 
in a liberal supply of fertilizers. It is not uncom- 
mon to apply two hundred bushels of Canada Ashes 
per acre of land when it is first cropped with onions, 
in addition to the stable manure. These ashes 
have been partially leeched and are sold at tide- 
water from canal boats, from 14 to 17 cents a 
bushel, according to their distance from New York. 
This would make an item of thirty dollars or more per 
acre at the outset for profitable onion culture. But 
such a dressing lasts for many years, Mr. Sher- 
man explained that almost all the manure brought 
to Millport was stable manure, and came from one 
party, who made a business of shipping ranure. 
Of course this manure is from grain-fed animals, 
and is of the best quality. It costs, delivered on 
the dock, near the farms, 45 cents per dump of seven 
bushels. The freight paid by the shipper is 20 cts. 
a dump load to Millport. The cost per cord to the 
farmer at the dock is about $8.25 cts. per cord of 
128 bushels, which is reasonable considering the 
quality. Street manure is used in small quantity 





as yet, and its future use will depend upon the re- 








sults. The use of New York stable manure in this 
vicinity is of auite recent origin, and in the five or 
six years since the farmers began to invest in it, it 
has made a great difference in the amount of pro- 
duce sent to market, and is likely to make still 
more, as the farmers increase the quantity and 
quality of the fertilizers applied to the soil. With- 
out capital to invest in fertilizers, it is of no use to 
undertake onion culture. 

Another point in these items of expenses of 

cultivation is the thoroughness of the weeding of 
the crop in May, June, July, and August. It 
amounts to $107.63, principally the labor of boys, 
who make good wages in the onion field, As soon 
as the onion tops are enough in sight to mark the 
rows, the push hoe, or onion weeder, is started, and 
every weed that is not destroyed by the tools is 
pulled with the fingers. Absolute cleanliness is in- 
dispensable to success in thiscrop. Three or four 
days neglect in the early part of the season 
is often fatal; the weeds grow so fast, and the 
richer the soil, and the more favorable the season, 
the greater is the peril of the onion crop. Those 
who propose to undertake this crop should under- 
stand at the outset that strict attention during the 
whole period of cultivation is imperative. The 
weeds are robbers, and must be exterminated with- 
out regard to cost.. No crop pays better for early 
and constant attention. Absolute cleanliness will 
soon reduce the weed crop so as to make it easily 
manageable. If land, proposed for this crop, is 
foul with wild carrot, charlock, or other weeds, it 
will save much labor to keep it fallow one season 
and clean it by stirring the soil as often as weeds 
appear, with the harrow or cultivator.. One of the 
chief advantages of keeping ground in this crop 
for a series of years is the freedom from weeds, 
which is secured by thorough cultivation. The 
labor of cultivation is aleo reduced by the use of 
manures free from the seeds of grasses and weeds. 
The New York stable manure generally undergoes 
fermentation enough to destroy all vegetable life. 
Marine manures, rock-weed, kelp, and the mosses 
are quite free from weed seed, and are good fertil- 
izers for this crop. Cultivators back from the shore 
make considerable use of salt, applying it at the 
rate of three or four barrels to the acre. This will 
destroy the seeds of many weeds, and of course 
should not be applied in the season of onion growth. 
The next thing that strikes us in this exhibit of 
cost of crop, is the large cost of onion seed—$240 
for 24 lbs.—or ten dollars a pound. This is an ex- 
ceptional price, on account of the short crop of 
the previous year. Good seed can generally be had 
at about one-third of this price. For one engaged 
in this business, with the convenience for selecting 
the bulbs for growing seed under his own super- 
vision, it is much the cheapest to grow his own 
seed, and generally the safest. Failing in this, 
procure seed of some reliable cultivator who can 
vouch for the article he sells. Good seed is cheap 
at almost any price, as successful onion growers 
will tell you. 

This vegetable is a little fastidious about its soil, 
and feeding. Mechanical condition goes for much 
if you want maximum crops. A heavy clay soil 
will not answer at all. The plant starts from small 
seed, and makes a bulb of two to four inches in 
diameter by the last of August. It wants an early 
start, and to this end should have a well drained 
sandy loam that can be worked the last of March. 
The sooner after April 1st, in this latitude, the seed 
is in the better. The seed should be rolled or 
trodden with the food at planting, quite hard. The 
delay of sowing is Gangerous. The land should 
be as nearly level as possible to prevent all wash- 
ing, and to facilitate the labor of cleaning the crop 
of weeds.—It also must be cleared of small stones, 
to reduce the labor bills to the minimum. Much 
labor has t@ be expended every spring in raking a 
coarse, gravelly soil to get itready for the seed. In 
a smooth, sandy loam, such as is often found in 
our river bottoms, it is easy to sow the seed in 
straight lines, and most of the cultivation can be 
done with the tools specially adapted to this crop. 
We have then, in short, as a recipe for this dish of 
onions, three parts good stable manure, and plenty 
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of it, applied every year; three parts seasonable 
and thorough cultivation, with no weed allowed to 
go to seed; two parts good onion seed; one part 
good sandy loam ; and to this must be added cheap 
freight to a good market. With these conditions, 
any smart, thrifty farmer can raise onions, and make 
money. In the neighborhood of Jake Frink and 
Seth Twiggs some of the conditions are wanting. 


CONNECTICUT. 
or 
Some New Rural Books. 
mg 


Insects of the Farm and Garden (In.- 


Preparation).—By Mrs. Mary Treat. There is 
no popular work upon the Insect Enemies of the 
cultivator suited to the present time. Harris’ work, 
though charming in its popular style, is local, and 
does not treat of the numerous insects that have 
appeared of late years. While it will retain its 
place among the standard works, it does not meet 
the every-day needs of the farmer and gardener. 
Packard’s ‘Guide to the Study of Insects” is of 
great value to those who are more interested in the 
study of insects and their scientific classification 
than in their destruction. Prof. C. V. Riley’s 
writings, admirable and practical as they are, are 
scattered through too many volumes to be available 
for general use. In view of the need of a compact 
treatise which shall enable any cultivator to iden- 
tify the ordinary injurious insects and apply the 
best means for their destruction, the Publishers 
have invited Mrs. Mary Treat to undertake the 
work. Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles 
in Hearth and Home, and later in Harper’s Monthly 
and other periodicals, need not be told of the pleas- 
ing manner in which she presents scientific facts. 
But she is more than a popular writer ; as an original 
investigator she has added much to our knowledge 
of both plants and insects, and those who are famil- 
iar with Darwin’s works are aware that he gives her 
credit for important observations and discoveries. 
It is but proper to add that Mrs. Treat undertakes 
the work with the encouragement of Prof. Riley, 
who has in the most generous manner offered her 
the use of valuable materials. Orange Judd Com- 
pany, Publishers. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—By James Fitz, Kes- 
wick, Va. Nearly all the special crops—by which we 
mean those not usually included in the farm rota- 
tion, have had their culture described in separate 
treatises, save the Sweet Potato. This lack is now 
supplied by Mr. Fitz, who, residing in a locality 
where this crop is one of importance, is able to give 
the methods followed by those who have attained 
the best results. While the Sweet Potato is grown 
to the greatest perfection in certain tide-water lo- 
calities in Virginia, it may be made a profitable crop 
much farther north. Within the recollection of 
many the cultivation of the Sweet Potato was not 
thought possible in the States north of Virginia, 
but with the introduction of early varieties and im- 
proved methods of treatment, its culture has grad- 
ually extended northward, until in all but the north- 
ermost localities, the Sweet Potato, instead of being 
an occasional luxury, is now a common food. 

There are but comparatively few localities in 
which the farmer can not readily raise a full supply 
for family use, and the work under notice will do 
much to promote this result, as it gives every step, 
from producing the sprouts or ‘‘ sets,” to the har- 
vesting and storing the crop, with such varieties as 
are necessary in different localities, the whole form- 
ing a practical guide to the culture of this valuable 
esculent. Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 


Peach Culture.—By the Hon. J. Alexander 
Fulton, New Edition Revised, Enlarged, and in part 
Rewritien. The yarious works on fruit culture treat 
of the peach as they do of other fruits in a general 
way ; but until the appearance of Judge Fulton’s 
book, in 1870, there was nothing that gave the op- 
erations of Peach Culture as a business. Living in 
the center of the greatest peach-growing district in 
the world, he was enabled to give every detail and 
to furnish a complete guide to those who would 
embark in the peach culture. During the 12 years 
that have passed since its appearance, while there 





have been but few improvements in the general op- 
erations of the nursery and orchard, there have been 
many new varieties introduced. During this time 
there has been a marked improvement in the early 
varieties of the peach, and the introduction of these 
and the discarding of others, have made it necessary 
to rewrite this portion of the work. In its present 
revised form the volume is, as it was originally, the 
only practical guide to Peach Culture as followed on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and of course essential to 
those who would undertake the cultivation of this 
fruit in any other part of the country. Orange 
Judd Company, Publishers. 


The Chemistry of the Farm.—By R. 
Warington,F.C.S8. This little work presents the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture in as popular a 
manner as the subject will allow. Its author isa 
co-worker with Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, 
Eng., where, as all who are readers of agricultural 
journals are aware, the most important investiga- 
tions are constantly in progress. These are carried 
on by skilled experimenters, by the aid of abundant 
means, upon a scale sufficiently large to make the 
results of practical value to the farmer. While the 
author only occasionally refers to Rothamsted, and 
nowhere claims to speak for it, those who know of 
his position there, are warranted in regarding this 
work as in accordance with the results reached and 
the views held at that center of scientific activity. 
To the large number who have neither the time nor 
the inclination to take up the study of Chemistry, 
and yet would have a general idea of the relations 
of that science to the operations of the farm, this 
work will be welcome. While its style is clear and 
concise, it is far from being technical or dry, and 
the work cannot fail to be useful to every intelligent 
reader who is interested in the scientific aspects of 
agriculture. Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 





The Care of the Lamps. 
—<— > 


If a list could be presented of the deaths and 
frightful burnings that have occurred since the in- 
troduction of kerosene, it would be appalling. 
Goop KEROSENE, that is, of the legal standard of 
quality, and that sent out by the best makers is far 
in advance of the legal requirements, properly used, 
need be no more dangerous than the old-fashioned 
sperm oil, or tallow dips. Butit is vastly more so— 
Why ? If we observe the accounts of these so-called 
“accidents,” as they are given in the daily papers, 
it will be found that they are due to one of two 
principal causes : (1) Using kerosene to light a fire ; 
and (2) to filling a lamp while lighted. Only the 
most ignorant can be so stupid as to pour kerosene 
upon a fire, and as such persons do not read, it 
would be a waste of time to caution them against 
it. Filling a lamp while it is lighted is something 
that ought never to be done. It can be avoided by 
always filling the lamps in the morning. This task 
should belong to some one member of the house- 
hold, who should have a fixed and regular time for 
doing it ; nothing ought ordinarily to interfere with 
or cause its postponement. It should be made a 
duty, to be discharged with all the regularity and 
punctuality of the daily meals. If good kerosene, 
of either of the best manufacturers be used, there 
is little danger of accident. Glass lamps ought 
never to be carried about, for the very reason that 
they are glass. This would hold, no matter what 
material they contain; even if it be sperm or lard 
oil, the breaking of a lamp is a disaster to be 
avoided. There is a chance that the one carrying 
it may slip or trip, or some other accident cause it 
to be dropped. With good kerosene, even the break- 
ing the lamp and spilling its contents should cause 
no disaster in the way of burning ; but all kerosene 
is not good, and the risk should never be taken. 
In ‘‘trimming ” the lamps, only the small portion 
that is charred need be removed from the wick, 
and that is readily done by scraping with a knife 
kept for the purpose. If any substance collects 
upon the wick tube, that should be scraped off, 
leaving the brass or metal perfectly clean. After 
carefully scraping, wipe off the upper part of the 
wick tube, (and the wick), with a piece of very soft 
paper, to remove any small particles left in scrap- 








ing. A wick may become unfit for use long before 
it is burned up. Many quarts of oil are carriea 
through a wick, and in time the pores of the fabric 
become so filled with little particles of dust and 
other impurities that the oil contains, that its 
ability to take up the oil as fast as it is burned be. 
comes greatly diminished, and when this occurs, a 
new wick is needed. If a lamp is filled quite full 
ina cold room, and then is brought into a warm 
one, the heat will cause the oil to expand and over- 
flow, and lead to the suspicion that the lamp leaks, 
This should be avoided by not filling completely ; 
knowing that this may occur sufficient space should 
be left to allow for the expansion. 












a4 is unusually large this month, show- 
Ae ing that swindlers are ready to take ad- 


s for in spring business. We have 
fewer than usual of schemes especi- 
ally intended to entrap farmers, an indication 
that farmers have grown more cautious and that 
swindlers find them less profitable customers. But 
the frauds upon the community in general are of 
interest to all citizens, including farmers. One of 
the most barefaced of recent swindles was 

The ‘Ozone’? Humbug, 
and its rise and complete collapse form an instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of humbugs. Last 
month, p. 50, under ‘‘ What is Ozone,’’ we endeav- 
ored to show our readers, by inference, that the 
article so widely advertised could not be Ozone. 
Just as the page with our Humbug article went to 
press, we managed to buy a $2 package of the stutf 
sold by the Cincinnati chaps as ‘‘Ozone.” On 
making a rough chemical examination, we found 
that the stuff, as we had expected from the direc- 
tions for its use, was merely Flowers of Sulphur 
mixed with some black powder. A little later we 
received a report made by our friend, R. B. Warder, 
Cincinnati, O., to the Mechanics’ Institute, giving 
a detailed accout of his microscopic examination 
and chemical analysis of the stuff, in which he 
showed that this ‘‘Ozone” was only 
Sulphur and Lampblack, 
with some volatile oil to give it an odor. As the 
package, about a pound, cost the maker nearly 
five cents, and sold for $2, Mr. Warder is right in 
his conclusion that “ Sulphur becomes extremely 
expensive when purchased under the name of 
Ozone.” But “Ozone” failed, and the advertising 
firm: that sent its deceptive announcements broad- - 
cast over the country, has failed also. This con- 
cern issues a pathetic circular, showing that the 
‘course which has been adopted” by the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and some other newspapers caused 
their ruin. As this “‘ course’? was merely to show 
up one of the worst swindles of the age, we think 
these advertising agents will find little sympathy. 
The Michigan Man too Late. 
‘“‘Ozone” as applied to a parcel of brimstone is, to 
say the least, a misnomer, but here comes one who 
loudly proclaims the preservative qualities of 
“‘ @zocerite, (By some called Ozone,)”’ 
in much the same language and makes for it sim- 
ilar claims that the Cincinnati chaps did for their 
Ozone. What a jumble of fraud it all is! Here 
we have the name “Ozone,” which belongs to @ 
form of oxygen, given to colored brimstone, while 
another, thinking to improve on it, says ‘‘ Ozocerite, 
sometimes called Ozone”—Sometimes, by whom ? 
Does not the chap know that Ozoecrite, (or Ozokerite), 
is a name belonging to a fossil wax found in South- 
ern Europe, which has been in use for years in 
making candles, and has no more to do with ozone 
than ozone has to do with brimstone? The short 
career of the Cincinnati “ Ozone’’ should warn the 
advertising agents to take no risks on “ Ozocerite.” 
An Exquisite “ Wash Rag.” 
The ladies in the suburbs of Newark, N. J., have 
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been visited by a good-looking young man, who 
could talk fluently about pictures and art. He had 
seeds for sale, each of which would produce a 
plant, with a most beautiful red, white, and yellow 
flower. As each flower opened it would disclose— 
of all things in the world—an exquisite ‘‘ Wash 
Rag.” Some sales were made at six seeds for a 
dollar, each seed warranted to produce three wash 
rags. One lady wrote us that, at that price, the 
flowers ought to produce lace pocket handkerchiefs; 
put some people are unreasonable. It is said that 
the wealthy persons of the neighborhood were pretty 
generally victimized. As the seeds are said to be 
somewhat like those of the pumpkin, but black, we 
suppose they may be those of the old ‘‘ Dish Cloth,”’ 
or ‘‘ Bonnet Gourd,” or ‘* Sponge Cucumber” (Luf- 
fia) which we figured several years ago. The cucum- 
per-like fruit, when ripe, has a net-work of fibres, 
which may be used in place of asponge. But wash 
rags in the flowers ! 
Fraudulent Subscriptions. 


Getting subscriptions under false pretenses is an 
old swindle, which has recently been revived in 
several localities, and especially in Pennsylvania. 
The chap at last accounts called himself Loring 
(but his name is sometimes Arlington), and took 
subscriptions for ; 

‘The Milliner and Dressmaker’’ of Lord & 
Taylor, 
thus making use of the name of a leading New York 
Dry Goods house, known all overthecountry. Our 
correspondence shows that the chap has taken 
a good many subscriptions at $2, for a paper 
which has no existence. Messrs. Lord & Tay- 
lor publish no paper. The chap is a thorough 
swindler. Look out for him. Now and then we 
hear of a swindler taking subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist, but the Postmasters have 
helped us a good deal in detecting such chaps, and 
it has got to be a very unsafe business. This Jour- 
nal has friends and voluntary canvassers almost 
everywhere, who need to show no false “‘certificates 
of agency,”’ and any man operating as an ‘‘ agent ”’ 
where he is unknown, and who has no undoubted 
credentials from parties who are known to those 
they approach, may as arule be given a wide berth. 


A Swindler Caged. 

We have often shown how difficult it was to catch 
those swindlers who offer to sell Counterfeit money 
or ‘* Queer,’’ but who never have any of the article. 
One William Jones was sent to State Prison for 13 
months in January last, not for offering bad money, 
but for using the mails for swindling purposes. 
These chaps so generally go clear that a conviction 
is worth recording. This good precedent having 
now been established, the determination of the 
Postal Authorities to not let that department aid in 
imposition will greatly aid in checking the operators 
of many varieties of swindling. 

The Marriage Endowment Associations 
are among the most recent of swindles, but they 
bid fair to be short lived. The State Auditor of 
Towa has notified the Fairfield Association of that 
State, that, being really an Insurance Association, 
it must conform to the laws and make reports to 
the State Superintendent of. Insurance, or he will 
proceed against its officers. He says: ‘‘The public 
have a right to know what business you do, and 
how you doit.’? As such concerns can not stand 
publicity, several in Iowa have given up business, 


**Religious Lotteries.” 

Holding that any lottery, by whatever name it 
may be called, or whatever shape it may assume, 
is wrong in principle, and opposed to the best in- 
terests of the community, we do not think that any 
object, however worthy in itself, can be warrunted 
in resorting to a lottery for the purpose of raising 
funds. We have received schedules and tickcts 
issued in aid of a church in Canada. We might not 
notice this, were we not told that this 


Lottery has the Episcopal Blessing, 
While not accustomed to speak lightly of things 
which others hold sacred, yet we must protest when 
told that the purchase of a ticket in a lottery ‘ enti- 
tles the purchaser to the’ spiritual benefits, and one 





mass weekly for the repose of their deceased friends 
for two years from the date of holding the Bazaar.” 
Comment upon this mixing of the sacred and the 
secular is not necessary. 


The Electric Battery Business 


must be dull, as one of the most prominent makers 
of those useless metallic toys now comes out with 
‘“‘Electro-medicated Glasses.”” The picture looks 
like common spectacles, but appearances are deceit- 
ful. These glasses, we are told, “are produced by 
heat generated by electricity,’’ while the medicated 
properties contained in glass make it as hard as 
a diamond.’’ After that we are prepared to learn 
that several ‘Royal Highnesses,’’ and many Dukes 
and Earls wear these glasses. Electricity is a won- 
derful thing ! 


Medical Matters. 


We have several pamphlets, which, professing to 
be for the benefit of young people, are vile, and can 
only be described by the unpleasant epithet ‘‘nasty.”’ 
Some of these are of a sensational kind and would 
no doubt convince many young people that they 
are ina dangerous condition, and that their only 
hope is in the medicines, the sale of which they are 
intended to promote. A proper regard for decency 
prevents quoting or minutely describing them. We 
can only advise young people to let all these things 
alone. Donot read them. They are of no use and 
only awaken needless fears. Be assured that all 
these claims to superior knowledge of medicine or 
to the possession of especial curative means are 
false. The chaps who write and publish these vile 
pamphlets have nota tithe of the knowledge of your 
family physician. They only want money. If one 
has a real trouble of any kind, he does not need one 
of these books to tell him of it. Do not send money 
to some far-off quack, but consult, in all confi- 
dence, your family physician. Any regular physi- 
cian knows at least as much, usually a hundred 
times more, of these secret troubles or private dis- 
eases, than any of these advertising chaps. If they 
once get hold of your name they will ply you with 
exaggerated pamphlets, pictures, statements, etc., 
startling enough to make a well person sick, or to 
think he is. Then follow advice, medicine, etc., 
which will be kept up under various pretexts and 
promises, as long as a dollar can be squeezed out of 
the victim. This isthe universal practice of all this 
class of private disease men, whether they adver- 
tise with a string of (false) medical titles, or usa be- 
nevolent association seeking to benefit the afflicted. 


Oregon—Washington Territory. 
ag 

If starting out now as a young man or under 
middle aye, to engage in farming in a new country, 
and grow with it, we should be strongly tempted to 
pass beyond the Rocky Mountains, and settle on 
the Pacific Coast, in the western portion of Oregon, 
or Washington Territory. The climate, the soil, 
and the location indicate that these will some day 
take a prominent part along with California, not 
only in feeding the Pacific Division of our country, 
but also in contributing materially to the consump- 
tion of other lands. The wheat product of 1881 is es- 
timated at over fifteen million bushels, of which 
twelve million bushels will be sent to foreign 
countries. 

Oregon alone, with a population of 174,768, 
contains nearly 61,459,200 acres (96,030 square 
tiles), or 1,052,800 acres more than New York and 
Pennsylvania combined. — Washington (popula- 
tion 75,116), has 44,275,200 acres (69,180 square 
miles), or 1,737,600 more acres than all the six New 
England States. Together, Oregon and Washington 
equal all New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, with half of New Jersey; or all of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, and enough over to make two 
more States nearly as large as Massachusetts. So 
much for the areas of the North-western corner of 
our country. 

Though in the latitude of the Canadas, the cli- 
mate of even the northern part averages about that 
of the southern New England States, and seldom 
falls so low in winter. A wide belt runs nearly 500 





miles north and south between the Pacific Ocean 





and the Cascade range of mountains, has a full 
rain-fall, and all farm and garden products grow 
in perfection. A good deal of this is covered with 
majestic pine forests, but there is also a consider- 
able area of fertile soil covered with mixed 
forest trees, the removal of which is the only 
obstacle to pioneer farmers, as was the case in 
Michigan and Western New York. — A satisfied 
tone always pervades the letters from the numer- 
ous readers of the American Agriculturist in Oregon, 
and especially in Washington Territory. New rail- 
roads, projected and building, will soon bring a 
large region into easy communication with the 
East and South, while the numerous rivers and the 
Pacific Coast harbors open ready communication 
with the teeming population of the Islands of the 
Pacific and the Eastern Continent. 


The majestic Columbia River passes directly be- 
tween Oregon and Washington Territory to the 
Pacific, and it will perhaps surprise some of our 
eastern readers to be told that Portland, 100 miles 
up the Columbia River, but 10 miles from it on the 
Williamett branch, contains to-day 23,000 inhabi- 
tants, has an assessed valuation of ten millions, with 
twenty individuals and corporations each paying 
taxes on one hundred thousand dollars; that its 
exports for November alone were worth $1,500,- 
000, carried in 21 deep-water vessels, and that 
at one time in December, 25 sea-going vessels were 
loading and unloading at its wharves. We noted 
in December that over 26,000,000 Ibs. of salmon 
were canned in Columbia River alone during 1881. 

In thus calling attention to these magnificent 
north-western regions, comparatively little known 
by the majority of people, we do not ignore the great 
agricultural attractions of California, and of the 
almost boundless and as yet but partially occupied 
farming regions east of the Rocky Mountains, 

SenreR erry te acme nireees 

An Ensilage **Congress?? was held on the 2th 
and 26th of January, under the management of Mr. 
J. B. Brown, of the New YorkPlow Co. Mr. Brown 
was early convinced that the important experiments 
and practical results of the Frenchman, Geoffart, 
repeated in this country first by Mr. Francis Mor- 
ris, of Baltimore, indicated a revolution in farm 
practice, which, as a manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, he might well take advantage of. 
This revolution seems really imminent. Practical 
farmers, gentlemen farmers, and people who wanted 
to be farmers, to the number of one to two hun- 
dred attended this conference. ‘‘ Congress” sounds 
very grand ; it was really an “‘ experience meeting.” 
Mr. Brown’s newest and best of all fodder cutters 
were at the rear of the room, where was spread a 
lunch-table of crackers and cookies and cheese, and 
excellent hot coffee. The tables near the chairman 
were covered with specimens of ensiloed crops—~ 
ensilage of maize, in variety, ensilage of rye, of clo- 
ver, of oats, of grass, etc., all well preserved ; most 
of them having a somewhat agreeable odor.. Butter 
was shown also made from ensilage-fed cows, not 
one specimen however was of really fine flavor and 
odor. Butter made on good clover hay and corn 
meal would have beaten it out and out. All but 
one specimen, brought by the chairman, was col- 
ored, but the pale lardy pat had the best flavor of 
all in the judgment of several experts. There was 
considerable diversity of opinion in regard to crops, 
management, cultivation, the amount which could 
be raised per acre, etc., but all agreed as to its val- 
ue and as to the great economy of land effected by 
it. After several thoroughly practical farmers had 
declared that the greatest yield of corn fodder 
weighed green, as it was cut, which they could get 
was 15 to 20 or 25 tons to the acre, Mr. Mills, of 
Pompton, declared his belief that he had cut up- 
wards of 70 tons. He estimated his crops cut, 
upon 18 acres, by weighing a cubic yard, cut from 
different parts of his silo. The meeting was a very 
pleasant one. Those in attendance represented 
large wealth and intelligence, and had a most earn- 
est interest in the subject. The American Agricul- 
turist has kept its readers informed in regard to 
the whole subject of ensilation of green crops, and 
the facts presented at this meeting tended to con~ 
firm the claims made for the practice. 
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Products of Kansas in 1881. 

Facts and Figures from the Report of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
_—<>>-- — 

The total value of the field crops of Kansas for the 
past year exceeds that of any previeus year in the his- 
tory of the State by fully 40 percent. Neither the aggre- 
gate nor the average yield of the staple crops has been 
as large as in some other seasons, but the better prices 
obtainable in the present markets Lave greatly enhanced 
the gross valuation. In 1879, the total value of the 
twenty-two principal crops was, in round numbers, 
$60,000,000 ; in 1880, $63,000,000. In 1881, the same field 
crops foot up $92,000,000. This is certainly encouraging 
to Kansas farmers, who fora time felt a trifle blue be- 
cause their harvests were lighter than usual. 

The following table shows the yield and valuation of 
the corn and wheat crops in Kansas for the last five years: 





Year. Corn. Bush.| Value. |Wheat. Bush.| Value. 

1877 | 103,497,831 |$20,206.184 14,816,705 ($12,640,123 
1878 | 89,324,971 | 17,018,968, 32,315,358 | 18,441,065 
1879 | 108,704,927 | 26,562,674! 20,550,5 18,448,710 
1880 | 101,421,718 | 24,926,079, 25,279,884 20,980,667 
1881 | 80,760,542 | 44,859,963: 20,479,689 | 21,705,275 








Twenty per cent less corn this season brings eighty 
per cent more cash than last; and the wheat crop of 
less than 21,000,000 bushels is worth $3,250,000 more 
than the enormous crop of 1878 (32,315,358 bushels), 
which was about sixty per cent greater. 

In the above statistics of ‘field craps,” the products 
of orchards, vineyards, and market-gardens are not in- 
cluded. The horticultural products alone for the year 
amount to $1,882,365; and the garden truck to $496,083. 
Add to these the value of slaughtered animals, butter, 
eggs, cheese, etc. (all included under products of live 
stock), $21,682,888; the increase for the year in the 
value of all farm animals, $6,958,504 ; and the value of 
wax and honey, $22,210 ; the total footings of the Kansas 
farmers’ credit column for 1861 is $122,946,490, a good 
round sum! After corn and wheat, the next crops in 
the order of their aggregate value are: 


Prairie Meadow Hay........ 1,216,316 tons, $6,218,218 
Millet and Hungarian....... 752,478 tons, 4,818,970 

_ Eee. « 9,900,768 bushels, 3,855,750 
Irish Potatoes ....... Sie 1,854,140 bushels, 2,710,377 

OO See ..+e. 8,899,440 gallons, 1,745,871 
NN ae 82,961,150 pounds, 1,480,116 
UES eE Scie vhubapscans. cook 1,184,445 bushels, 1,357,944 


The total number of acres under cultivation in the 
State was 9,802,719; an increased acreage of 12 per cent 
over that of 1880. South-Central Kausas, and the Arkan- 
sas River Valley in general, show the best results for the 

. year of any purtion of the State. The banner corn and 
whest counties lie in this region, and the live stock in- 
terests are here developing most rapidly. 

The wheat prospects for the ensuing season could not 
be better. In all parts of the State the stand is re- 
ported as even and strong, the color good, and every 
indication for a splendid crop. 

On the whole, however, Kansas has done well in 1831, 
in the midst of an almost universal drouth over the 
great agricultural States. Eastern Kansas suffered se- 
verely from the protracted heat and the lack of rain; 
but the South-Central and South-Western portions of 
the State were favored, and these by their bountiful crops 
of every kind sustained the hitherto excellent reputation 
of Kansas for fertility and productiveness. Pr: B. 
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Potato Bug Swindle.—Reports come to us 
from Western readers of sharpers who go about the coun- 
try selling packages highly recommended as a “simple, 
sure, cure for Potato Beetles.”°-—On the outside the par- 
cels are labelled: ‘“* Don’t open to expose to the air until 
ready to use,” and ‘‘ Directions for use inside.”’—After 
the swindlers are at a safe distance, the purchaser being 
ready to apply the “safe cure,” finds on opening the 
parcel, two blocks of wood, with the *‘ direction *’: ‘‘Put 
the bee#les on one block and mash them with the other "’! 
—This reminds us of a trick upon a Canadian Custor- 
house officer, that took place on the Niagara River boun- 
dary in our boyhood days. A Yankee took over a load of 
American cheese, and entered it ata low valuation. The 
Officer took advantage of the law allowing him to buy 
any article at the valuation, and sell it on Government 
account. The seller returned to this side, cut out a lot 
of oak blocks, pressed cheese curds around them in the 
form of cheese? and crossing the river entered them as 
“White Oak Cheese’ at the same price as the previous 
lot. The officer took these also at the ‘‘ valuation,” but 
before he had sold them the seller was at a safe distance 
on this side, and besides they were what he called them. 

The Agricultural College of Ohio is a de- 
partment of the Ohio State University at Columbus. 
The propriety of appointing a wide awake, enthusiastic 
young man as professor of Botany and Horticulture is 
shown by the steps Prof. W. R. Lazenby has taken to 








fcund a Museum of Agriculture and Horticulture, not 
only for the use of the College, but which shall be open 
to all who choose to visit it. Prof. L. asks the farmers, 
gardeners, etc., of the State to contribute seeds, woods, 
insects, or whatever will be of use in illustrating any 
branch of Agriculture or Horticulture. He incidentally 
mentions the seeds of weeds as desirable. We would 
suggest on his behalf, and that of the Museum, that 
nothing can be more useful than a collection of the seeds 
of the commonest weeds. Weeds are so abundant every- 
where, that no one thinks of collecting their seeds. It 
is easy enough to find the seeds of rare tropical plants, 
but if one wishes to identify a seed, as that of the Canada 
Thistle, Dandelion, or Cockle, he will be puzzled to find 
specimens for comparison. Let our Ohio friends help 
Prof. Lazenby make a museum creditable to the State. 





Hemorrhoids in Cattle.—A. E. Morris, Dodge 
Co., Neb., wrote that the cattle of his herd were affected 
with what appears much like hemorrhoids (piles) in the 
human patient, each passage being accompanied by 
bleeding. The letter was referred to Dr. A. Liautard, 
Professor in the American Veterinary College, New York 
City, who writes :—‘“* This disease is very rare in cattle, 
and when it occurs is due to excessive constipation. 
The remedy is to give laxative food and medicines that 
will loosen the bowels, such as Glanber’s Salt. An 
spplication of cold water to the parts will allay the 
swelling and pain.” 

The White Grub in Iil.—W. H. Grace, Stark 
Co., Ill., writes:—‘‘Corn has been in this county the 
nearest a failure that I have known in over 35 years, due 
mostly to the larva of the May Beetle.’’—This and other 
reports indicate that this trouble is on the increase, and 
it can only be controlled by united action. 





Crude Petroleum.—“H. Van I.” Petroleum 
will not answer as a medium for mixing paints of any 
kind. What are called ‘“ drying oils,’ like linseed oil, 
when exposed to the air, form a thick, solid substance 
which holds the powder used as paint, attaching that to 
the wood, so that it can not be rubbed off. If petroleum 
be mixed with a powder, such as white lead, a part of 
the petroleum would evaporate, another part sink into 
the pores of the wood, and the paint itself rub off as 
easily as common lime-wash. The proper use of Crude 
Petroleum is asa preservative. Applied in successive 
coats to shingles, implements, etc., as much as the wood 
will take up, it prevents decay in a remarkable manner. 





Large Persimmon Trees.—C. F. Willetts, 
Queens Co., Long Island, brought us some unusually fine 
Persimmons, a portion of the crop of fourteen large 
trees, supposed to be ever 100 yearsold. These trees are 
about 50 feet high, and have but few branches. It is not 
unusual to find trces as tall as these in the Southern and 
Western States, but we think it must be an exceptionally 
large size for the Persimmon to attain ina locality so 
near its northern limit, which is Rhode Island. 





The Indiana State Agricultural College, 
of Purdue University, reports 254 students, though only 
two of them are in the special Department of Agricul- 
ture. The School of Chemistry and of Industrial Arts, 
have the largest patronage. This institution has abol- 
ished the secret fraternities. An appeal to the courts to 
test the right of the Faculty to exclude students who 
persisted in keeping up such societies, has been decided 
in favor of such right. The ground taken by the Facul- 
ty seems all the more remarkable, because among them 
are professors who in other colleges had been members 
of the four leading ‘* Greek letter fraternities.” 





Indiana Wheat and Corn Crops. — The 
State Bureau of Statistics has reported for 1881: Wheat 
yield 30,625,668 bushels; in 1880 the crop was 47,130,684 
bushels, a falling off of over 16,500,000 bushels, or 35 per 
cent. Of Corn, 71,387,075 bushels in 1881, against 87,- 
335,014 bushels in 1880. Decrease about 16,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 18} percent, despite the increased 
acreage in both crops—mainly the result of the drouth. 





Fifty-nine Million New Coins—Weighing 
Money.-—During 18:1, at the Philadelphia mint alone, 
59,174,635 new coins were made, viz., 2,260 double eagles 
($20); 3,877,260 eagles ($10); 5,708,800 half eagles ; 550 $3 
pieces ; 680 quarter eagles; 7,660 gold dollars; 9,163,975 
silver dollars; 10,975 half dollars; 12,975 quarters; 
24,975 dimes; 172,375 five cent pieces; 1,081,575 ‘* nuis- 
ances”’ (3 cent pieces); 39,211,575 cents, and 960 “‘ trade 
dollars.” Total value: $76,976,165. To count these 


pieces, 54 persons would have to work nearly nine 
hours every week day in the year and count one piece 
every second. But they are estimated by weight. To 
an American itis a novel sight to go into the Bank of 
England, and other large banks there, and observe that 
in receiving and paying out coin they do not count it, 








SS 
but the clerks shovel it into scales with a small hang 
scoop, and weigh out so many pounds, shillings, or Pence. 
Besides the advantage of quickness and accuracy, this 
method often detects spurious or defective money, when 
a number of pieces vary a trifle from the exact weight. 
When this occurs they divide the sum into equal parts 
in the two scales; then the lighter half, if that is the de- 
fect, is again divided, and so on until the varying piece 
is‘soon discovered. 

Lady Apples.—Had Mrs. G. W. Z. given her ad. 
dress we could have written her about the Pomme @’Api 
—most commonly called the Lady Apple. The reason 
her apples do not keep well is because they are in too 
dry a place. If barrelled and placed in a cool cellar, they 
should come out plump and fresh for the holidays. I¢ 
those upon her trees the past season have lost their 
gloss and freshness, it must be owing to the long drouth, 
which at the East caused fruit to ripen prematurely, 





Hot-Beds with Fire-Heat.—Some notes with 
reference to the hot-beds, described in Dec. last, come 
from Wasco Co., Oregon. J. Hunsaker writes, that he 
has used such beds for sevcral years, and would caution 
those who build such in a light soil, to always lay the 
stones for the flues with clay mortar. The writer of the 
article referred to lays them without mortar, which our 
Oregon friend says, will, in a light soil, allow the smoke 
to pass through and injure the plants. He uses 12-in, 
boards for the chimney, following the chimney-builders’ 
rule, that the:chimney should not contain anywhere be- 
yond the throat a less number of square inches than 
there are at the throat. 





The Strawberry Season,.—As an illustration 
of the mammer in which steam transportation interferes 
with the regular succession of the seasons, we may cite 
the Strawberry crop. The first strawberries in the New 
York market--at least the first we saw—arrived on Jan. 
24th, from Florida. The supply from this State will be 
followed by that from Georgia, the Carolinas, and so 
northward to Virginia and New Jersey, making a contin- 
ous season until the far northern localities send the last 
strawberries in July and possibly August. This és 4 
great country in some respects. 





What Varieties Shall I Plant ?—We have a 
number of letters asking us to name the five or ten best 
varieties of apples, pears, etc., suited to the writer's 
locality. Though these letters come from Maine to Col- 
orado, it would be an easy matter to give the lists so far 
as experience shows the varieties that succeed best in 
each State. But there is a question even more import- 
ant, that our friends do not usually consider. It is evi- 
dent, from most of these letters, that the planting is to 
to be made with a view to selling the fruit. The first 
consideration should be the needs of the market where 
the fruit isto be sold. Varieties meet a ready sale in 
St. Louis and Chicago that are little if at all known in 
New York and Philadelphia. The difference, while con- 
siderable, is not so great in late keeping fruits, but with 
earlier varieties, which are often the most profitable, 
inquiry should first be made as to the kinds most salable 
in the market to which the fruit will be sent. 





Setting Strawberry Plants— Distance.— 
“LL. R. G.”"—The answer depends on whether you refer to 
a small garden, or to field culture. If the plants are to 
be worked with a horse cultivator, make the rows 30 to 
36 inches apart ; otherwise, two feet, and set the plants 
one foot apart in the row. You can then adopt either 
method of cultivation that may be preferred. ll the 
runners may be cut off as they appear, leaving the plants 
in separate stools, or you may turn a part of them so a8 
to take root in the intervals and form a matted row, the 
latter being, on the whole, preferable with most kinds. 





Changing His Corn.—‘G. S. 8.”, Pa., is not 
altogether satisfied with the corn, one of the Flint varie- 
ties, that he now grows, and asks our advice about pro- 
curing a kind of Dent corn from Minn. Indian corn is, 
probably more than any other plant, affected by local 
conditions. Wher a variety has been cultivated in 4 
neighborhood or on a farm, and a selection of what ap- 
pears to be the best, is planted year after year, there is 
established after a while, if not a variety, what florists 
call a “strain.” There are all over the country those 
kinds of corn that have been, so to speak, bred to suit 
the peculiarities of a particular locality. This being 
the case, it is not advisable to make a wide step from 
the known to the unknown; to give up a well tested 
kind, and substitute one that has not been tried. If & 
change is desirable, we should advise seeking a better 
kind in the vicinity. If it is wished to substitute the 
Minnesota variety, it is better to begin with merely 
enough to furnish seed for another year, provided the 
results of the trial crop next season should warrant it. 
Violent changes in an important crop are not safe. 
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Western Farm Homes. 
cap 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31, 1882. 

OraneE Jupp Co.—Sirs ; According to your article in 
the January number on the West, I really expected a 
better article: not thinking that your correspondent 
would be captured by railroad monopolists, but give us 
some practical information regarding the West. For 
instance, what amount would be needed by a family of 
four? I would have furnished quite a different article 
to your readers. 

Iam amechanic, and have written to the West for in- 
formation, but they have not answered it yet, and I will 
likely be in Minnesota by the time of your next issue. 

Ff you wish a correspondent I am open for engage- 
ment. A. N. HALLOWELL, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Answer. 

The article alluded to, in our last paper, which 
aimed to cover the whole question of Western 
Lands for sale, cost Mr. David W. Judd several 
weeks and several thousand miles of travel. 

It was carefully prepared, not for the benefit of 
any corporation, but expressly for the benefit of 
the readers of this paper. None of the railroads 
requested or solicited descriptions of their lands. 
The facts presented in such a condensed form were 
gathered by Mr. Judd during a long tour, and are 
the result of personal observations and questions 
propounded to those having charge of or living 
upon the various lands described. So far from be- 
ing of any financial benefit to the paper, this tour 
entailed a heavy cost upon the publishers. 

If the above reader expected the American Agri- 
eulturist to tell him how much land he wants for a 
family of four, what it will cost him to go from 
Philadelphia to forty or fifty different Western 
points; how much it will cost him to take his 
stock, etc., etc., we have simply to say to him, as 
to others, forty extra pages would not have con- 
tained particulars enough to meet the wants of in- 
dividual readers. Such information, however, we 
furnish from time to time. 

We gave a general outline of the country and 
data from which readers could draw their own in- 
ferences and conclusions as to what points they 

should migrate to. 

Some of the Railroads euiitias have written 
complaining that more space was not given to their 
respective roads. We have to say in reply, that 
we endeavored to describe all impartially, and 
as we said before, we wrote the article for the ben- 
efit of our readers. 

Another point; since the issue of our February 
number, bills have been introduced both in the 
Senate and House of Representatives repealing the 
Land Grants of various Railroads—some of them 
included in our article. The grounds given are 
failure to conform to criginal conditions of grants, 
One of the roads against which the bills ap- 
pear to be directed, is the St. Paul aud Man- 
itoba R. R. in Minn., the lands of which were 
described at considerable length in our article. By 
our next issue we shall be able to know more about 
the matter. Meanwhile we would of course advise 
those of our readers who may have thought of pur- 
chasing along this road, to wait for the present. 
Should these grants be annulled, large tracts of 
lands would probably come into market at govern- 
ment prices. 

———e ee 

Careless Letters and Lost Ones — Was 
Yours Among Them ?—The English Post Office 
recently returned to our Dead Letter Office a letter con- 
taining a $25,000 draft, mailed by a banking institution 
of New York City, directed to ‘‘ National Provincial 
Bank of England, Belfast, England,” instead of “ Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, Belfast, Ireland.” When large 
banking institutions make such mistakes, and with such 
large sums, it is less surprising that so many other 
people are sometimes careless. Our Post-Master Gen- 
eral’s last report says over one thousand million letters 
(1,046,007,348) were mailed in our country during the 
year. Of these over three millions (3,323,621) went to the 
Dead Letter Office, or one in every 315, among which 
were 18,617 containing $4,058,780 in money, and 22,012 
enclosing checks, drafts, etc., for $1,899,062}—that is, 
88,629 letters containing cash remittances went to the 
Dead Letter Office through improper directions or lack of 
stamps. A much larger number were doubtless returned 











to the writers by the local postmasters. If one Jetter out 
of every 315 is thus miscarried through the carelessness 
of the writers, is it any wonder that Publishers and 
others dislike to bear the loss of money reported to have 
been sent, withou, registry? If our correspondents 
were as careless as the average, our lost letters would 
run up into hundreds every year.—But this does not tell 
half the story. A greater number who get the outside all 
riglit, omit their names, or their State, if not their P. O., 
and, strange to say, second or third ‘* blowing up” let- 
ters stillomit some necessary item, as the name, or any 
indication which of the multitudes of ‘‘ Washingtons,” 
or “ Hamiltons,” or ‘“ Jacksons,’’ or ** Middletowns,” 
etc., they hail from. Others send money in unsealed 
letters—a bad temptation to P.O. clerks. People don’t 
mean to make mistakes, but they do—though no one can 
believe he did—and the publishers get all the blame. 


—e 


Area and Relative Size of the States, 
Ss 

Some comparisons of the relative areas of several 
States will be interesting, and also help the memory. 
Texas, cut into equal parts, would make 2124 
States as large as Rhode Island; 129i Delawares ; 
54 Connecticuts; 34 New Jerseys; 32 Massachu- 
setts; 64 Ohios; nearly 6 New Yorks or Pennsy!- 
vanias ; nearly 5 Ilinois or Iowas. Grouping the 
States nearest alike in size we have, in square miles: — 




















Rhode Island..1,250 New Jersey..... 7,815|S. Carolina. ..30,350 
Delaware ......2,(50 Massachusetts.. 8.315|Maine....... 33,040 
Connecticut.. 4.990 N. a 9,305| Indiana....... 36,350 
pA ey ‘ 9i565| Kentucky. «- 40,400 
Mar: 112/210: Ohio.......... 41,060 
West Weuiic. -24,780 Virginia... .. 42,450 
Tennessee ecaea 42,050) Alabama...... 52,250) Florida....... 58,680 
Pennsylvania. 45,212|N. Carolina... .52,250| Michigan... .58,915 
Mississippi. . 146,810 vom ee . "850 Georgia. ..... 59,475 
Louisiana..... 48,720|Towa........ o. 66,02 
New York....49, "170 Wisconsin Powel 56,040| Missouri .....69,415 
Tilinois......... 650! Nebraska... .76,855 
Kansas....... 82,080 Territ 
— . 83,365|Dist. Copuanite 0 Arizons.. 113,020 
Oregon... “2. 96,080 Indian ,690| New Mexico. 1122;580 
Colorado... °77108,925 Ww aaees “769; '180| Montana. .. ..146,080 
..110,700|Idaho........+. 84,800 akota...... 149,100 
Calitornis.. . -158,860| Utah........... .970| Alaska....... 577,890 
TORS... cscs 265,780} Wyoming..... 97,890) 





Besides the above, there is of unorganized ter- 
ritory (Long. 100°—103°; Lat. 36° 30’—37°), 5,740 
square miles; Delaware Bay, 620 sq.ms.; and Raritan 
and lower New York Bay, i00 sg. ms. Alaska we 
give from estimate; its area is not fully known. 

The above are the gross areas, that is land and 
water included. In the whole United States (ex- 
clusive of Alaska) there are 3,025,600 square miles. 
Of this 2,970,000 sg. ms. are land surface, and 55,600 
sg. ms. of water surface, of which 23,300 sg. ms, 
are in :akes and ponds ; 17,200 in coast bays, gulfs, 
sounds, etc., and 14,500 sg. ms. in rivers and smaller 
streams. The whole water surfaces in the total 
areas of the different States and Territories, as 
given above, are in square miles, as follows: 

















Alu.... 710;Geo... 495)Md.. - See. H... 300)S. .0.. 400 
Ariz... 100 Tdaho.. 510|Mass.. 275| 360/Tenn.. 300 
Ark. 805) 11... 650| Mich . ‘A 485 N.Mex. 120 Texas 8,490 
Cal ....2,380 Ind.... 440|Minn. .4.160|N. Y.. -1,550 Utah. "27780 
Col.... 280jIn.Ter. 600! Miss... or OIN. C...3:670/Vt..... 430 
Conn. 145|/Iowa.. 550|Mo.... 680)Ohio... 300,Va..... 325 
Dak... .1,400) Kansas pon be nt.. 770/Oreg.. 1,470) W. T. .2,300 
Del.... 90)/Ky.... 400/Neb.... 670/Penn.. 230)W. Va. 135 
DiC... Wiens: 8,300) Nev... sal “Ta 165] Wis... .,1,590 
Fla. ...4,440! Maine.3, 145! Total.. 55,600 square ‘miles. | 


This last table is sieilie It shows for ex- 
ample that Maryland with a total area of only 


12,210 square miles, includes 2,350 square miles, | 


or nearly 20 per cent of water surface, leaving but 


9,860 sq. ms. of land surface. Arizona,with 113,020 | 


sq. ms. of surface, has barely 100 miles of water 
surface ; and Colorado has but 280 miles of water 
in 103,925, leaving 103,645 of land. Minnesota,which 
abounds in beautiful lakes, has 4,160 square miles 
of water surface, of which 3,800 are in lakes and 
ponds, and 360 in rivers and smaller streams.—In 
this it is only approached by Florida, which has 
2,250 in lakes and ponds, 390 in rivers and streams, 
and 1,800 in coast gulfs and bays. Of water sur- 
face in interior lakes and ponds, Utah has 2,700 
square miles; Maine 2,300; Louisiana 1,700 ; 
California 1,600 ; Michigan 1,225; Wisconsin 1,170 ; 
Nevada 925 ; Oregon 920; New York 900; Vermont 
380, and so down to Connecticut 40; New Jersey 
85; Virginia 25; Colorado 10; South Carolina and 
New Mexico 5 each. 





More Corn Bread Recipes.—* Mrs. A. A. R.,” 
Pana, Ill., thinks that in simplicity and excellence, the 
following is preferable to any of those given last month. 











..Corn Batter-Cakes (for a family of five).—Take 1 
quart of buttermilk or sour milk, 1 teacupfal of flour, 
half teaspoonful of soda. Mix well together, and stir in 
sifted corn meal enough to make a batter. Then, at the 
last, stir in 2 eggs, and salt to suit the taste. Mix the 
whole well together; have the griddles hot, and bake 
the same as buckwheat cakes, and serve while hot.... 
Corn Bread.—Take the same ingredients as above, ex- 
cept to stir in more corn meal, to make a little stiffer 
batter; put it in tne pan, and bake it about 15 or 20 
minutes in a hot oven, 

Kentucky Blue Grass.—‘J. M. H.,” Indiana 
Co., Pa. ‘*Kentucky Biue Grass”. is the same as that 
known in other localities as ‘‘Green Meadow” and 
“June Grass.” Finding in the limestone regions of 
Kentucky a congenial soil, it there took on such a 
luxuriant growth that 1t was for some time regarded as a 
distinct species. It is sown in September, or in very 
early spring, even before the snows have disappeared. 
It may be sown by itself or with an oat crop. 1i is very 
essential to keep off the stock for the first yearif a valu- 
able pasture is to be established. The seed differs greatly 
as to quality. In Kentucky, three or four quarts of 
clean seed is regarded as enough for an acre, but as usn- 
ally found in the market, six pecks is none too much. 





A Garden Marker.—The accompanying engrav- 
ing shows the construction of an easily made hand 
marker, for use in the garden. It consists of a light 
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scantling, with pegs inserted at intervals for making the 
rows in the garden soil. Two light pieces connect the 
‘“‘head’’ of the marker with the handle. The size of 
this marker and the distance between the pegs may vary 
greatly. This must be decided by the person who may 
choose to make it; one for making cross-lines in beds 
will be smaller than one to be used for making long 
rows, between which a larger hoe or rake are to be used. 





The American Agricultural Association. 
—The second convention of the A. A. A. was held on 
February 1, 2, and 3, in the hall of the Grand Central 
Hotel, in New York. The first and second days were 
given to addresses and papers on various agricultural 
topics, together with discussions upon the same. The 
third day was spent in a visit to T. A| Havemeyer’s 
famous ‘‘ Mountain Side Farm ” at Mawah, N. J. Keso- 
lutions were passed by the convention reeomm 
a revision of the tariff by Congress at an early day ; also, 
one favoring the passage of a bill before Congress to 
provide for a Commissioner of Agriculture in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The following officers of the association 
were elected: President, N. T. Sprague, of Vermont; 
Secretary, J. H. Reall, of New York; Treasurer, H. 
McLaren, of New York. The proceedings of the con- 
vention will be given in fall in the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation, publisbed quarterly. ° 





A Corn Marker.—“ A Subscriber” sends a sketch 
of a corn marker, from which the engraving herewith 





presented is made. Its construction is so simple that 
very few words of explanation are required. The guide 
rod (a) is broken, and the end, with its chain (0), brought 
near the runner, simply to save space in the. illustration, 
The guide rod and chain are easily vhanged from one 
end of the marker to the other, 
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A Chicken “Pasture,” 


BY PROF. W. J. BEAL, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
—<——— 


In the January number, you illustrate a 
coop for chickens. This reminds me of my 
plan for “‘pasturing fowls.” As we are sit- 
uated, fowls are not permitted to run at 
large. I have a yard surrounded by a high 
fence in which they are confined. No grass 
or weeds get a start in such a place. I made 
a box-coop two feet high, four feet wide and 
ten feet long, using common pine lath, nailed 
to stouter pieces. It could be smaller. This 
is quite light so that any person can draw it 
from place to place. To prevent fowls flying 
over, lath strips are nailed across the top. In 
a word the coop is a box made of lath turned 





PROF. BEAL’S CHICKEN PASTURE. 


with the open side next to the grass. At one 
end is a small hole, from which extends a 
movable runway made of lath. I have sev- 
eral of these runways, some longer, some 
shorter, so that Ican give the fowls a fresh 
place every day. They can in this way feed 
over a large part of the lawn surrounding the 
yard. Several years of experience prove this 
to be an admirable arrangement for a small 
number of fowls where it is not desirable 
to permit them to run at large. 





A New Disease Among Dairy Stock. 
BY X. A- WILLARD. 
—<—>_— 

Sometime in March, last year, a singular 
disease broke out among the dairy cows in 
Lewis County, N. Y., and made its appear- 
ance also in adjoining counties. It was de- 
scribed by correspondents in the “Utica 
Herald” and other papers of the interior, as 
an excessive scouring or diarrhoea coming on 
quite suddenly, attacking cows apparently in 
good health and rapidly prostrating them: 
and further that it seemed to be contagious, 
generally attacking animals exposed to it and 
extending to every member of the herd. It 
was described as a terrible scourge, which 
was causing much alarm among farmers in 
this part of the State. As the animals were 
said to be apparently healthy before this dis- 
ease made its appearance, and as there was 
no change from the ordinary feed or water, 
nor indeed in any treatment of the stock, the 
causes of this outbreak could not be account- 
ed for. It suddenly appeared on farms widely 
separated from each other and where there 
had been no communication with infected 
herds. A disease of this kind going through 
the herds had never been seen or heard of by 
dairy farmers in the section referred to, and 
on account of its peculiar character of attack 
and spread, it was designed as ‘“‘ Winter Chol- 
era.” Though several accounts were given in 
the papers from time to time, concerning the 
progress of this disease, nothing was said in 
regard to its treatment. 

About the middle of April I purchased 
from a drove four cows to fill up my herd. 
All the animals in this drove had been 
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picked up in Schoharie Co., N. Y., and by 
easy drives had been brought into Little 
Falls. The cows I selected were grade Ayr- 
shires and Shorthorn. One of the Ayrshires 
was thin in flesh and was already in milk ; 
the others were in good thrifty condition and 
all of them appeared to be in good health. 
While selecting the animals the seller re- 
marked that when he started his drove, the 
cow in thin flesh was ‘‘in much the best rig” 
of any of the four; but that she had been 
taken with severe scouring while on the road, 
and before he could find a stopping place and 
get help she-had fallen away rapidly, and at 
one time he thought he should lose her. On 
treating her however, after a recipe ob- 
tained from an old drover (which he had 
often found useful in such cases) she had re- 
covered at once, and 
had since been gaining 
in flesh every day. He 
attributed the exces- 
sive scouring to change 
of water and feed on 
the road, and as I 
rather hesitated about 
taking her, he said he 
would ‘warrant her 
all right,” and besides give me the recipe 
which perhaps would prove useful on some 
occasion. As the man was well known to 
me and one I had dealt with before, I ac- 
cepted his terms. The cows were driven to 
my farm and placed in stable with the other 
members of my herd, and I thought no more 
of the matter until about a week after their 
arrival, when the cow standing next to the 
one warranted, was taken suddenly with 
scouring and diarrhoea. My farmer thought 
at first the trouble was only a temporary one 
and left her overnight without treatment. 
In the morning she looked badiy, the dis- 
charges being excessive and frequent. I de- 
termined at once to try the drover’s recipe, 
which consisted in taking the inner bark of 
the Iron-wood tree, commonly called ‘‘ hard- 
hack,” and rolling up a ball of it about eight 
or nine inches in diameter, or as the drover 
expressed it, ‘‘ the size of a man’s head,” and 
then steeping the bark in this proportion 
with 12 quarts of water. The mixture should 
be reduced by boiling or simmering over the 
range until reduced to six quarts of liquid ; 
when cold give from one to two quarts, and 
repeat if the scouring is not checked. We 
administered the liquid from a strong, long- 
necked bottle, and in three doses given at in- 
tervals of about six hours each, when the 
trouble was overcome and with no further 
derangement to health, except that the cow 
was very weak. During the next few days 
every animal in my herd, with the exception 
of this warranted cow, was attacked in a sim- 
ilar way, and I have no doubt the complaint 
was introduced by the cow from the drove ; 
and in addition, that the disease was the so- 
called ‘‘ Winter Cholera,” which had appeared 
in Lewis Co. 

No other cases of the kind occurred in the 
vicinity of my farm. Possibly any astrin- 
gent bark or medicine would have answered 
the same purpose as that used, but as this 
seemed to be effectual, and as the Iron-wood 
tree is common in most parts of the State, 
many farmers have a remedy at hand on 
their own farms, for the treatment of this 
strange disease. I say strange because in all 
my experience with dairy stock, extending 
over a period of 30 years, I have never seen 





anything like it. Nor have I heard of it ap- 
pearing in any herds except the cases referred 
to in Lewis Co., etc. Perhaps the Veterinary 
Surgeons may explain the causes of this dis- 
ease, which certainly is a scourge, unless 
promptly treated. After the first case in my 
herd, the animals, as soon as attacked, were 
treated to a dose of this medicine, and gen. 
erally one dose was sufficient to check it: 
and afterward the animals were not affected 
in health on account of the trouble. 

As this disease will probably make its ap- 
pearance again during the coming spring, 
this statement of my experience with it may 
perhaps be of some service to the dairy read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist, 
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Live and Dead Weight of Turkeys, 
ie 





A farmer frequently wants to know the 
fair price for turkeys alive, when the price is 
fixed by the butcher, or by the middleman, 
who buys for the large city market. New 
York takes turkeys simply bled and picked, 
The New England markets, with better taste, 
want the crop and entrails out. The average 
loss in dressing will be about one-fifteenth 
for the New York market, and about one- 
tenth for the Eastern markets, a little more 
for small immature birds, and a little less for 
large well fattened turkeys. An old gobler 
weighing 314 Ibs. alive, after loss of blood and 
feathers, weighed 29'/. Ibs., or abont one- 
fifteenth; when ready for roasting, 28'/, 
pounds, a loss of about one-tenth. This 
bird, at 20 cts. a pound, the price which mid- 
diemen have paid for first-class dressed tur- 
keys in Connecticut the present season, 
would come to $5.70. Sold by live weight at 
18 cts., it would come to $5.63. This would 
leave only 7 cts. for butchering and dressing, 
which is below cost. The difference then, 
between live and dead weight in turkeys 
raised for the Eastern market, is not over 2 
cts. a pound. Lively middlemen ask a de- 
duction of 3 or 4 cents. The -farmer may 
as well know that the difference in value is 
only two cents, and claim it.—CONNECTICUT. 


An Improved Screw-Driver. 
~~ 
Mr. Wm. Jackson, Madison Co., Ill., has 
improved his screw-driver by cutting an 


‘‘eye” in the blade in which a lever can be 
inserted. By this means much additional 
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AN IMPROVED SCREW-DRIVER. 





power can be applied, and old fast screws can 
be readily started. The engraving shows the 
form and position of the ‘‘eye.”—We would 
add that screws which have been long in place 
and have become fast by the formation of 
rust, are very often difficult to start, even the 
device here given would be of little help. It 
is customary to apply olive oil tosuch screws 
to loosen the rust. The use of kerosene will 
be found much more efficacious. Kerosene 
is of such a penetrating character that it will 
enter where ordinary oil cannot go, and it 
softens the rust quite as well as ordinary oil. 








A Large Sale of Seeds.—While we 
were in a seed store a few days ago one order 
came from a house in a western city for 
2,000 Ibs. of one kind of cabbage seed, and 
1,600 lbs. of another variety,the whole amount- 
ing to about $7,000. At the same time peas 
were ordered to the amount of over $1,000. 
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THE GUERNSEY BULL 


Guernsey Cattle—“ Gypsy Boy of Wood- 
lawn.” 

Our readers are aware that there are two 
breeds of Channel Island cattle, the Guern- 
seys and the Jerseys. The former differ from 
the Jerseys, which are more widely known in 
this country, and often called Alderney, in 
being rather larger and better beef animals. 

There has been a feeling widely prevalent 
that milk and beef were antagonistic qualities 
—that a good milch cow would necessarily 
make poor beef. Facts do not sustain this 
notion. Shorthorns are often great milkers, 
and such cows, when dry, fatten well. The 
Dutch cattle fatten well also, and so do the 
Devons, and yet both, especially the former, 
are famous for milk. The Guernseys have 
been bred for milk and butter, and at the 
same time for beef points. The yellow color 
in the skin and in the butter has also been 
cultivated, so that it is exhibited in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The cows average fully 
one-fourth and possibly one-third heavier 
than the Jerseys, and give on an average a 
proportionately larger quantity of milk. 
After they have been longer tested, no doubt 





there will be found many cows whichwill com- 
pete closely with the famous Jerseys now so 
well knownas great milkers and butter cows. 

Persons who have attended the cattle shows 
and fairs of northeastern Connecticut, the 
State Fair of that State, and of the New 
England Agricultural Society for the last two 
or three years, can hardly fail to have taken 
note of Col. Warner’s noble Guernsey bull, 
whose portrait we give herewith. He has, 
we believe, won first in. every ring in which 
he has been shown since he was a yearling, 
and has taken several sweepstakes prizes be- 
sides. So remarkable has been his career as 
a prize winner that his list of triumphs is 
one to gladden a breeder’s heart. 

‘“‘Gipsy Boy of Woodlawn” is of a rich 
yellow color, flecked with white, with pale 
muzzle, having a massive frame well filled out 
as to beef, and at the same time with admira- 
bly marked milk points. Hehasa broad and 


high escutcheon, a coat like velvet, and a hide 
mellow and pliable, soft and elastic to the 
touch. This, especially where the hair is 
white, shows that intense yellow ‘‘ yolk” val- 
ued by Guernsey breeders, and is seen notably 
within the ears. His short-curved waxy horns 








“GYPSY BOY OF WOODLAWN.” 


are also stained with yellow. It is no wonder 
that with so many most attractive points 
he has taken the Judges, as it were, by storm. 

Col. Warner’s herd ison his fine farm in 
Windham Co., Connecticut, a number of his 
milch cows being among the most famous 
Guernseys in the country. 

ponyneenerere 
How Much Land for Each? 
Eee 

The recent Census gives the total area of 
the United States (not reckoning Alaska) at 
3,025,600 square miles, of which 55,600 square 
miles are occupied by water—lakes, rivers, 
bays, etc.,—leaving 2,970,000 square miles of 
land, or 1,900,800,000 acres.—The total popu- 
lation (see February American Agriculturist, 
p. 146) is 50,155,783. This land, evenly di- 
vided, would give to every man, woman, and 
child 37°/, acres, and an onion patch 3 by 9 
rods, over. If we divide the population into 
families of six persons, each family could be 
allotted 227 acres. Allowing one quarter 
of the land to be mountain ridges, sandy and 
stony tracts, and other ‘bad lands,” there 
would still be left the regulation ‘‘ quarter 
section” (160 acres) for each family.—But 
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the census figures now being made up are for 
June 1880. Since then over one million 
people from foreign lands ‘‘have come 
to stay,” as American citizens, and the 
natural increase has been considerable ; 
the total increase from 1870 to 1880 was 
8 per cent per annum. So we have now 
(March 1, 1882) nearly fifty-four million 
inhabitants. As the area of land does not 
expand, there are now less than 36 acres each, 
or not 220 acres per family, and the average 
amount is rapidly decreasing.—No cause for 
alarm, however. With the best culture, one 
acre will supply plenty of food for one per- 
son, and at this rate we can allow more than 
four hundred million acres for waste land, 
and still have an acre each left for the esti- 
mated entire population of the globe, which 
is somewhat over fourteen hundred millions. 
This is a great country! Thanks for the iron 
sinews of the hundred thousand miles of rail- 
way lines, and the nerves of the network of 
telegraph wires, and the speaking tubes of 
the postal department, we are, as a people, 
brought into one closely united family oc- 
cupying UNCLE Sam’s GREAT Farm. 





Another Cattle Tie. 
PROF. E. M. SHELTON, KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
—_ 

Judging from the numerous stanchions, 
and arrangements for fastening cattle in 
stalls, illustrated from time to time in the 
public prints, the perfect cattle-fastening has 
not yet been invented. Nor do I claim per- 
fection for the arrangement given in the ac- 
companying engraving, but it will be difti- 
cult to devise a cheaper one, and I doubt if 
any better or more satisfactory one is in use. 
I have employed this tie in the college barn 




















PROF. SHELTON’S CATTLE TIE. 


for over four years, and although before 
this I had stanchions and various expensive 
ties by chains and staples, I would not ex- 
change this for any other. The fastening 
consists of a */,-inch rope, which is run 
through the partitions of the stalls, one long 
rope being used for the tier of stalls, although 
short pieces may be employed if desired. 
This rope is knotted on either side of each 
partition, and a good swivel snap for use 
with a rope, is tied in the rope in front of the 
center of each stall. The rope should pass 
over, very nearly, the front of the manger— 
from the side of the cattle—and for cattle of 
ordinary hight, it ought to be about two feet 
from the floor. When put in, the rope should 
be drawn up tightly, as it will soon acquire 
considerable and sufficient slack from the 
constant strain from the animals. With this 
arrangement each cow must be provided with 
astrap or rope about the neck; the rope orstrap 


being supplied with a free moving iron ring. 
When the animal is put in the stalls the snap 
is fastened in the ring, and if the snap is a 
good one—none but the best swivel snaps 
should be used—an animal will rarely get 
free from it. This fastening, it will be no- 
ticed, admits of considerable fore and aft 
motion, and but slight lateral movement. 
The cost of this arrangement it is difficult to 
state accurately, it isso small, The rope for 
each stall will cost less than five cents; the 
snaps will cost just ten cents when bought by 
the dozen, and the time of putting these fit- 
tings in each stall is less than fifteen minutes. 
The rope will wear two years at least, 





——— 


Experiments with Milk. 


DR. E. H. JENKINS, CONN. EXPERIMENT STATION. 
a 

Some years since Prof. Fleischmann made 
a series of very careful observations and ex- 
periments on the setting of milk, which con- 
tains some valuable hints. They were planned 
to test the merits of the Swartz (deep setting 
eand low temperature) and Holstein (shallow 
setting with medium temperature) systems. 
By the Swartz method milk is set in vessels 
16 to 18 inches deep, which hold about 16 lbs., 


| and is cooled with ice water to 35’ —40° Fah- 


renheit. By the Holstein method the milk is 
set in shallow pans, so that it is not more than 
2 inches deep, and is cooled from 54’—59° 
Fahrenheit. The results of a single series of 





| when skimmed 40°, 


very carefully made trials are here given :— 




















Ss 17 he per cent of total 
sS; fat in the milk 
| 5.8 which was skimmed 
| > §| én the cream after 
ics 12h7s. Whrs. 36hrs. 
Deep set, morning milk......| 8.26 | 75.2 | 86.6 | 87.4 
Shallow set, morning milk....| 3.26 | 81.6 | 85.3 | 91.4 
Deep set, evening milk.......| 3.05 | 82.8 | 92.0 | 92.1 
Shallow set, evening milk....| 3.05 | 86.8 | 855 | 90.1 
Deep set, morning milk..... | 3.44 | 89.8 | 91.6 | 92.6 
Shallow set, morning a.| 3.44 | 77.7 | 88.8 | 89.4 
Deep set, evening milk.......| 3.04 | 82 2 | 87.7 | 88.6 
Shallow set, evening milk....| 3.04 | 74.4 | 90.1 | 92.8 
Average—Deep set.... ...| 82.5 | 89.5 | 90.2 
Shallow set..... 80.1 | 87.4 | 90.9 








The average depth of the deep set milk 
was 16 inches, and the average temperature 
The average depth of 
the shallow set milk was 2 inches, and the 
temperature when skimmed 57°. 

The deep setting gave about 2 per cent more 
fat after 12 and after 24 hours; in 36 hours 
the shallow setting gave a very little more 
than the deep. These results, with others, 
show that it did not pay to let deep set milk 
stand more than 24 hours. Shallow set milk 
should stand, if possible, 36 hours. 

The much vexed question which suggests 
itself here—What is the best temperature for 
raising cream?—is not quite fairly put. In 
setting milk we do not have a constant tem- 
perature. From the time the milk leaves the 
udder, its temperature sinks more or less 
rapidly from hour to hour to a minimum, 
and only after reaching that does it remain 
tolerably constant. The question rather is: 
Does rapid or slow cooling give the larger 
yield of fat within a reasonable time? Results 
show quite conclusively that rapid cooling is 
preferable. The quicker it cools, the sooner 
will currents in the milk to and from the 
surface be checked, and the fat globules be 
left to move freely to the surface. If, how- 
ever, the cooling is carried very near the 
freezing point, the milk serum becomes 
thicker in consistence, and almost prevents 
the globules from rising. This effect we see 





in the results above. The deep set milk 
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reached its minimum, 8° degrees above freez- 
ing, in 24 hours; and in the next 12 hours 
only 7/10 per cent of fat arose, while in the 
other case where the minimum temperature 
was 25° above freezing, 3'/. per cent of fat 
rose in the same time. 

There is one danger to which deep set milk 
is exposed in a greater degree than shallow 
set, and to the causes of this trouble Fleigch- 
mann devoted considerable study. It some- 
times happens that milk, normal in appear- 
ance and with the normal content of fat, 
separates its cream very slowly and incom- 
pletely—more slowly when deep than when 
shallow set. This temporary disturbance has 
been often observed, and since it occurs most 
frequently in autumn, many believe that in 
general the milk of cows near the end of 
lactation has this quality. A trial with three 
cows old in milk, and three newly calved, 
seemed to indicate that if this trouble is 
more frequent with cows old in milk, it is not 
by any means confined to them. In the Ra- 
den dairy, where Fleischmann worked, the 
butter produced by the herd began to fall off 
rapidly in the second week in October, a time 
when many cows were towards the end of 
lactation, and the change was being made 
from summer to winter feed. It did not 
come up to the previous yield until December, 
The same thing happened again in the follow- 
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ing spring. On May 5th the decline began, 
and to make 1 Ib. of butter were used: 


On May DW. ..<3..55 38 Ibs. | On May 24......... 33.6 lbs, 
On May 21.........42.6 lbs. | On May 25......... 25.0 Ibs. 
On May 22 ........40.9 lbs. | On May 26..... ... 23.0 Ibs, 
On May 23.........35.3 lbs. 


The herd had been stall fed until the 24th, 
when they went to pasture, and in this herd of 
128 apparently healthy cows, the yield of 
butter increased 85 per cent within 6 days! 
At this time the majority of the cattle were 
4 or 5 months in milk. Evidently the in- 
complete separation of cream in the fall and 
spring had no close connection with the 
changing phases of lactation. Neither was 
there any disturbance in the management of 
the dairy. The milk had all the time been 
treated uniformly. Nor was this remarkable 
falling off a result of poorer feeding. On the 
contrary, the ration had been improved by 
substituting red clover -for straw, and the 
yield of milk had increased at the time when 
the yield of butter sank so remarkably. 
It remained then to consider whether there 
was anything in the keeping of the cattle 
which might explain the cause of the trouble. 
In October of the previous year the decrease 
in the yield of butter began just as the ani- 
mals were put on to their winter feed. The 
microscope showed that the fat globules 
were not separate, as in normal milk, but co- 
hered in little bunches which, of course, 
would rise slower than the separate globules. 
The herd received, in their ration, chaff from 
grain which had rusted badly, and dust from 
this settled in the milk and presumably 
was the disturbing cause. As spring came 
on, litter had to be economized, and in spite 
of all pains the stable became more and 
more unclean, and the milk was affected by 
it. In the morning, milking had to be done 
before cleaning out the manure, and though 
it was strained there and at the dairy, it was 
not as clean as the night’s milk, and gave 
less butter, quart for quart. While this mat- 
ter of the tardy rising of cream requires 
further study, the author offers these sug- 
gestions with regard to it. We know what 
a delicate index of a cow’s health the milk 
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secretion is, and that the energy of the milk 
gland suffers whenever any error is made 
in the feeding or care of the animal. We 
have reason to believe that the varying en- 
ergy of the action of the gland may impart 
varying properties to the milk. A slight de- 
rangement in the animal may not change the 
relative amount of the different proximate ele- 
ments of the milk—ash, casein, sugar, etc.— 
that is, an analysis would show nothing ab- 
normal, yet the qualities or properties of 
those elements may be seriously affected, e. 
g, the casein may be more or less perfectly 
dissolved, the fat globules may cohere in 
numbers, etc. We cannot get good milk 
unless the function of the milk gland is en- 
tirely undisturbed, and degeneration of the 
tissue goes on to its last stages without check. 
Very probably the quality of milk suffers 
whenever the food or drink disturbs diges- 
tion, or its taste is not pleasant, or the gen- 
eral care of the animal is defective. That 
an animal cannot feel well, and cannot 
produce normal milk when for days and 
weeks it has no dry bed, or when its flanks 
are covered with a crust of manure, needs 
no proof. The author is inclined to attrib- 
ute the tardy and incomplete rise of cream 
toan abnormal and unhealthy state of the 
animals, produced by errors in feeding or care. 


| ee 


Bracing a Ladder. 


Mr. W. D. Morton, Lapeer Co., Mich., writes: 
“In using a ladder, the side 
swing -is disagreeable, especi- 
ally when it is made very 
light. A young mechanical 
friend mentioned that such a 
ladder could be stiffened by 
drawing in the middle, until 
the upper end was parallel, and 
bracing the lower end with 
}-inch stuff, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving. It 
was altered, accordingly, in a 
very short time, and I was so 
astonished and pleased at the 
difference in stiffness, that I 
wish all who have occasion 
to use a ladder, to have the 
benefit of it. It is really worth 
trying. Where the braces 
cross, they should be nailed 
to one another with a few 
wrought nails, clinched. The 
steps must be let into the side 
pieces '/,-inch, and well nailed, 


' | making a tight fit, and the 
——— = braces should be nailed to the 











steps where they cross them.” 
There should be upon every 
farm one or more ladders long enough to 
easily reach the tops of the highest buildings. 





A Barrel Roller. 


——_ 

Mr. G. W. Stonecypher, Dawson Co., Neb., 
sends asketch of his home-made roller, which 
he describes as follows :—The roller is made 
of two coal-oil barrels, filled with soil or 
sand to give them weight. An iron shaft 
passes lengthwise through the center of each 
barrel, upon which they revolve. Two bent 
bars of iron connect the ends of this shaft 
with the tongue. Another bar, forked at one 
end, connects the middle of the shaft with 
the tongue. The hoops of the barrels should 
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be nailed on; the earth in the barrels needs 
to be kept moist by occasionally adding a 
little water. A single barrel may be arranged 
in much the same way. Such a roller can be 
used as a ‘“‘ marker” by fitting circular pieces 





A BARREL ROLLER, 


to the ends of the barrel, or wherever it is 

desired that the lines be made, placing 

projecting hoops the proper distance apart. 
2 thin —_ 


Lime and Limestone. 
<> 


We gave our views of the uses of Lime and 
Limestone in February of last year: So many 
new readers however have seen the claims 
made by those who are interested in advocat- 
ing the use of ground Limestone as a fertil- 


izer, and have forwarded inquiries, that it be- | 


comes proper to say something at this time. 
In the first place, limestone, marble, calc-spar, 
chalk (of rare occurrence in this country), 


essentially the same in composition, however 
they may differ in texture, form, and other 
particulars. They are all different forms of 
the Carbonate of Lime; that is, they consist 








; marl, and oyster, and other shells, are all | 


makers of mills for grinding it; some of 
these have asserted that it was superior to 
burned lime, and superior to nearly all other 
fertilizers. The question. which most in- 
terests farmers is, has limestone, however 
fine it may be, any value 
as a fertilizer? To this the 
answer would be both yes 
and no. Upon a heavy 
clay soil the carbonate of 
lime, or limestone in any 
form, appears to have a 
beneficial effect ; it makes 
such soils friable and open, 
so that water and air may 
penetrate them. While its 
action upon the vegetable 
matter in the soil is far less 
prompt and energetic than 
that of quick lime, yet its 
presence, affording a base with which any 
acid that may be present in the soil may 
unite is often beneficial. To extol ground 
Limestone as ‘‘ the great fertilizer of the age,” 
to even claim that it is equal to lime itself, is 
a mistake. Both have their uses. It should 
be borne in mind by inquirers about the 
value of ground limestone, that many soils 
already contain more lime in this form than 
can ever be utilized, and need no addition. 


Early Spring Chicks, 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
~~ - — 
In breeding poultry, no matter whether 
they are the high-priced thorough-bred stock 





| or not, the main idea with all is usually one 


of the alkaline earth, lime, in combination | 


with carbonic acid, and in the case of shells, 
with animal matter. 
only know carbonic acid as a gas. It has a 
very weak hold of the lime, for if we drop a 
fragment of limestone into strong vinegar, 
the acetic acid of the vinegar will unite with 
the lime (forming Acetate of Lime), while 
the carbonic acid, being set free, will be seen 
to pass off in small bubbles. In this case we 
free the lime from its carbonic acid, by pre- 
senting to it a stronger acid, that of vinegar. 
But if instead of using another acid to dis- 
place the carbonic acid, we place limestone, 
in any of its forms, in a strong fire, the car- 
bonic acid will be driven off by the heat, and 
there will be left, simply Lime. This is called 
Quick Lime, or Caustic Lime, and by chem- 
ists Oxide of the metal Calcium, or Calcium 
Oxide. Lime, then, is limestone without its 
carbonic acid. All the forms of limestone 
are very little soluble in water; lime itself 
is more soluble, though but slightly so, re- 
quiring at ordinary temperatures about 700 
times its own weight of water, yet it gives a 
marked alkaline taste to water in which it is 
dissolved. Lime in this condition, as Quick 
Lime,or when combined with water, ‘‘slaked” 
as it is called, is much employed in agricul- 
ture. A small portion of lime is required by 
plants, but the chief use of lime, when ap- 
plied to the soil, is to bring the vegetable 
matters contained in the soil into a condition 
in which they can be used as plant food. 
This application of lime as a fertilizer has 
long been followed by farmers, and in many 
cases with the most beneficial résults. With- 


in a year or so, great claims have been made 
for ground Limestone, especially by the 


As a general thing, we | 











| of profit, and the proper way to commence 
_ as well as carry it out, is to try to make a fair 


profit, even if all the surplus stock is sold in 


, the open market at ordinary fowl-meat prices, 


and not at the usual advanced prices obtained 
for fine, pure-bred stock. Where this is done, 
there is rarely, if ever, any reasonable cause 
for dissatisfaction. Where a person has the 
conveniences, there is no way in which as 
much profit can be made from poultry as 
breeding extra early spring chicks, those 
which are ready to market with early Aspara- 
gus, and weigh from two to four pounds 
per pair or more. There is always a large 
demand for these young “broilers,” and at 
prices which are not merely entirely satisfac- 
tory to the breeder, but astonishing to those 
who are new to the business. As they are 
marketed when about three months old, they 
have cost but little for food, and pay double 
and treble the profit they would if kept until 
fall and then sold in the market at a dollar 
apiece, which price is much above the aver- 
age. Aside from this, the loss from accidents 
and sickness, which is no inconsiderable 
item, between the ages of three months and 
eight or nine months, is avoided. 

A special house or room is to be devoted 
to the use of the young chicks, and must be 
artificially heated, the temperature being 
kept comfortably warm. The utmost care 
and attention should be paid to cleanliness, 
while the feeding must be regular and fre- 
quent. The setting hens do not require a 
warm room, but the young chicks do, as soon 
as ready to be taken from under the hen. 
The floor of the house should be kept covered 
with fine, dry sand, and the heat in the house 
may come from a coal stove, which maintains 
a more equable heag and is less dangerous 
than a wood fire. The best food for the 
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young chicks, at first, is stale bread crumbs, | 


moistened (not wet) in fresh, sweet milk. 
No water should be given until the birds are 
at least two or three weeks old. Until the 
chicks become fully feathered, but little corn 
meal should be fed, and that well cooked, the 
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A Grain and Stock Barn. 
<e 
In the accompanying engravings we pre- 
sent the barn recently erected by Prof. S. 
Johnson at the State Agricultural College 


Farm, near Lansing, Mich. The building is 
for storing hay and 
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grain, with 


that a good part of 
it may be used for 
keeping live stock. 
Figure 1 shows the 


are given in figure 
2. With these en- 
gravings very little 
is required to be 
said as to construc- 
tion of the barn and 
general appearance. 
The plan of the 








main dependence being placed on stale bread 


. and fresh milk, ‘‘ Cottage Cheese,” cracked 


wheat, rice, oaten grits, etc., which are most 
exceilent, and not so heating as corn meal, 
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New Jersey, is ‘‘somewhat” of a State, 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF THE BARN. 


! 
| 
| 
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though making little noise in the world— | 
perhaps because wedged in between the great | 
Empire and Keystone States, with the two | 


greatest cities of the country, New York and 
Philadelphia, close upon its borders to divert 
attention. In area it covers five and one-third 
million acres (8,320 square miles). It stands 
exactly in the middle as to population, there 
being 18 States having one million inhabit- 
ants and upwards, and 18 States with less 
than nine hundred thousand, New Jersey 
having 906,096, or 108 to each square mile— 
about 5°/; acres to each inhabitant.—The 
assesment of taxable property just completed 
amounts to $527,451,222, an increase of 9'/, 
million dollars during the year. The real 
property exceeds one billion dollars, as the 


basement is shown 
in figure 3. In 
this there is provision for two rows of 
cattle stalls. <A silo, 15 by 18 feet, for the 


preserving of grain fodder, occupies one | 


corner. The two small squares, 4 by 4 feet, 
show the position of ventilators, which also 
serve as shutes for the descent of hay, straw. 
etc. The second floor is seen in figure 4, 
with its drive-way 14 by 80 feet running the 
whole length near the center of the barn, 
with a tight floor above with the exception 
of 16 feet. On one side is a large bay going 
down to the basement floor. The granary, 
13 by 22 feet, and 10 feet high, occupies one 
end of the wheat mow; it is ceiled with 
matched oak. The mow is 13 by 58 feet to 
the top of the granary, where it extends the 
whole 80 feet, or length of the barn. There 
are also two feet on the mow side of the 
barn of the same size as those in the bay. 
The position of the stairway to the basement 
is shown at one end of the bay, and by the 
side of the drive-way near the entrance doors. 
Professor Johnson, in his notes accompany- 
ing the architect’s plans says: ‘‘The drive- 
floor runs the long 
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way of the barn, to 
give room for the 
machine and straw- 
carrier inside when 
threshing. The 
grain will be stored 
in the mow and 
above the drive- 
floor on the south 
end. In threshing, 














Fig. 2.—REAR ELEVATION,OF THE BARN. 


assessed valuation in some counties is scarce- 
ly 25 per cent, and in few exceeds 50 per cent. 
This amounts to an average of over $1,100 


for every man, woman, and child in the | 


State. There are 21 counties, the wealthiest, 
Essex, assessed for $108,494,000, and the 
poorest, Cape May Co., for only $3,525,625. 








the straw - carrier 
will convey the 
straw to the floor 
over the north end 
of drive-floor, from 
which it will be 
distributed to the 
bay so as to keep all 
straw inside. The 
mow will then be 
clear to receive corn, straw, and other forage 
crops. The cost of the barn, with two coats of 
paint, will be about eighteen hundred dollars.” 
SS a 

Watering House Plants.—There is 
but one time for watering plants, that is— 
when they need it. If the soil in a pot is 
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base- | 
ment so arranged | 


front elevation of | 
the barn in perspec- | 
tive, and the rear | 
end and other side | 

















already moist, do not give it more water, If 
the earth is very dry and packed hard, plunge 
the pot in a pail of water and let it soak. 
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Fodder Rations and Feeding Values, 


BY DR. M. MILES, DIRECTOR Of EXPERIMENTS AT “Hovgy. 
TON FARM,”’N. Y. 
oe 





What is the relative value of corn meal, 
linseed-cake meal, and cotton-seed-cake mea] 
as cattle food? The answer to this question 
involves a consideration of the principles 
that are applied in determining the value of 
all foods, and the relative influence of their 
constituents in the varied processes of animal 
nutrition. Twenty-five years ago we were 
told that the nitrogen of foods was the mea- 
sure of their nutritive value, and tables of 
food equivalents on this basis were published, 
According to this method cotton-seed cake 
would have a higher value than linseed cake 
and the latter would be decidedly better 
than corn meal. In this plan of determining 
the relative value of foods it was assumed 
that their nitrogenous constituents were the 
only substances that could aid in the process 
of nutrition, and they were therefore called 
‘* flesh formers,” while the non-nitrogenous 
constituents, which were supposed to serve 
| as fuel to keep up the animal heat, were called 
‘‘combustive,” or ‘‘heat-producing” elements, 

This theory was for a long time a popular 
one, as it seemed to give a very simple ex- 
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EITC WEE 
Fig. 8.—PLAN OF THE BASEMENT. 





planation of the physiology of digestion and 
of the economy and relative value of foods. 
It was, however, a mere assumption that 
failed to stand the test of experience, and the 
carefully conducted experiments on animals, 
that were made by physiologists, furnished 
| abundant proofs that it was not true. A 
simple illustration of the failure of this old 
theory to account for observed facts is given. 
In the feeding experiments that were con- 
ducted at Rothamsted, by Lawes and Gilbert, 
on an extended scale, it was found that the 
comparative value of ordinary cattle foods 
depended more upon the proportion of di- 
gestible non-nitrogenous substances than 























From these 


upon their richness in nitrogen. 
experiments and from other special physio- 
logical investigations we now know that the 
non-nitrogenous constituents of foods have 
important parts to perform in the strictly 
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nutritive processes, and that they are not 
‘“‘burnt,” as in a furnace to keep up the 
animal temperature. In fact there is no evi- 
dence that anything like a combustive oxy- 
dization of the fluids or tissues takes place 
in any part of the system. The oxygen taken 
in by the lungs in the process of respiration, 
must now be looked upon as a nutritive ele- 
ment, or in other words as food that is 
essential to the healthy activity of all the 
tissues of the body. In connection with 
other nutritive materials, finding their way 
to the blood through the digestive organs, it 
is stored up and takes part in the formation 
of the organs of the body and aids in the 
performance of their several functions, The 
carbonic acid, that is exhaled as an excretory 
substance by the lungs, is not formed directly 
by a simple union of oxygen and carbon, as 
was formerly supposed, but is one of the pro- 
ducts of disintegration, or splitting apart, as it 
were, of the tissues which are constantly un- 
dergoing the process of decomposition and re- 
pair, that is characteristic of all living tissues. 
In the taking in of oxygen, by the lungs, and 
the exhalation of carbonic acid, we therefore 
see but the beginning and the end of a long 
series of changes and transformations of or- 
ganic materials that constitute the entire 
activities of the system. 

The fallacies of the ‘‘combustive theory ” 
of respiration have undoubtedly been ob- 
stacles to the proper understanding of nutri- 
tive processes, and the relative value of the 
constituents of foods. Foods are composed 
of proteids, or albuminoids, carbohydrates, 
fats, and inorganic or mineral matters. The 
proteids, or albuminoids, as they are often 
called, are substances that resemble albymen 
in composition, as various forms of albumen, 
casein, fibrin, legumin, etc., and they all 
contain nitrogen. The proteids therefore 
constitute the nitrogenous group of nutri- 
ents. The carbohydrates are the substances 
that resemble starch in composition, as cellu- 
lose or woody fibre, starch, sugar of various 
forms, of gums, etc. As the carbohydrates and 
fats contain no nitrogen, they are often called 
the non-nitrogenous group. The part taken by 
each of these nutritive elements, cannot, in 
the present state of our knowledge, be fully 
traced, but they all seem necessary to form 
what may be called a perfect food. The 
proteids are essential in the construction or 
building up processes of all tissues. Every 
cell of the animal body, whether of muscle, 
or nerve, or fat, or of secreting glands to pre- 
pare the various digestive fluids, or of the 
excretory glands that throw off the waste 
products of the various organs, must have a 
supply of proteids, or it cannot perform the 
functions required as a part of living tissue. 
Even fat itself may be formed from the pro- 
teids, and it seems probable that the butter 
globules, or fat of the milk, is largely, and 
perhaps almost entirely formed by a trans- 
formation of proteid materials. Voit, from 
experiments with dogs, reached the con- 
clusion that all fat was formed at the expense 
of proteids, even in cattle and swine, but 
Lawes and Gilbert, in their extended and ac- 
curate feeding experiments have proved that 
at.least 40 and in all probability more than 
50 per cent of the fat laid up by pigs on a 
good fattening diet, must have been formed 
from carbohydrates. An animal can live for 
some time on an exclusive diet of proteids, 
as they seem to have the power of taking 
upon themselves the parts more economicaily 














performed by the carbohydrates and fats, in 
addition to their own peculiar functions. 

[The discussion of this important subject 
may be resumed another month.—EDs. ] 








Silk Worms and Their Food. 


Sega 
The Morus multicaulis craze of about fifty 
years ago so disgusted people with every- 
thing related to silk raising, that whatever 
progress had been made before that time 
went for nothing. Within afew years there 
has been a renewal of interest in silk culture, 
which, if allowed to develope in a healthy 
manner, will lead to good results. As indi- 
cations of this revival, we note : The Special 
Report of Prof. C. V. Riley, Entomologist 
to the Department of Agriculture, published 
in 1879; and the formation of a Society in 
Philadelphia for the promotion of Silk Cul- 
ture. Before this reaches our readers, this 
Society will have held an exhibition, and 
awarded premiums for the best lots of co- 
coons raised by women in Pennsylvania, and 
by colored women in any State. This Society 
touches the key-note of the success of silk 
culture in this country, and the same is advo- 
cated by Prof. Riley in the Report just re- 
ferred to, 7. e., that silk culture must be a 
family industry ; the care and feeding of the 
worms must be done by the women and 
children, and by others whose old age or 
feeble condition do not allow of active labor. 
Silk culture can not be carried on by com- 
panies with hired labor, but to gain a perma- 
nent foothold and be profitable, it must be 
accepted as a part of the farm work, just as 
are the care of poultry or bees, the making of 
butter and cheese, or in some localities the 
production of maple sugar. Carried on in 
this manner, the required labor will not be 
taken from any other industry of the farm, 
as it may be done by those unfitted for hard 
work, and while the annual income in each 
case may not be very large, it may be an im- 
portant addition to the family purse, and in 
the aggregate add largely to the prosperity of 
the community. That a renewed interest is 
now felt in Silk Culture is shown by the in- 
quiries that come to us as to where the eggs 
of the silk-worm may be procured. These 
letters often indicate that the writer has not 
considered the more important question of 
the food supply for the worms that are to be 
hatched from the eggs. We shall gladly en- 
courage a healthy development of this indus- 
try, and are sure that the best service we can 
at present render to those who are desirous 
of undertaking silk culture, is to direct their 
attention to the matter of food for the worms. 
This must of course precede everything else. 
The true silk-worm can prosper only upon 
the leaves of some kind of Mulberry ; it does 
fairly well on the leaves of the related Osage 
Orange, and the worms, when very young, 
may be kept alive on Lettuce leaves, still the 
Mulberry is the best tood. Upon many 
places there are old Mulberry trees, left as a 
memento of the Moro-mania, as the multi- 
caulis speculation has been called. Where 
such trees exist they will afford a supply of 
food for a beginning, and to raise a stock of 
worms to lay eggs for future operations ; but 
the labor of collecting leaves from old trees 
is too great to be profitable. Where there 
are already established hedges of the Osage 
Orange, the raising of silk-worms may be 
undertaken, as with proper care success will 
follow. But if a food supply is to be provided, 














let it be some form of the White Mulberry 
(Morus alba). The French writers enumer- 
ate twelve varieties of the White Mulberry, 
and several of Morus multicaulis, but this 
last is by the best authorities regarded as a 
variety of the White Mulberry, and so is the 
Moretti, another kind valued as food for silk- 
worms. The Mulberry is grown from the 
seed, from cuttings, and by layers, etc. 

We need consider only the first two meth- 
ods. Our dealers in tree seeds offer the seeds 
of the common White Mulberry, the Multi- 
caulis, and the Moretti, the last two varieties 
coming sufficiently true from seeds, The 
seeds may be sown like those of ordinary 
garden vegetables, in good soil in early spring 
in drills 18 inches apart, and when large 
enough, the young plants thinned to three 
inches and kept free from weeds. They are 
usually left in the seed-bed for two years, 
mulching the ground heavily at the approach 
of winter; after which they are set in the 
plantation. Where cuttings can be procured, 
this is the best method of raising the trees, 
Shoots of the previous year’s growth are 
made into cuttings about 6 inches long, mak- 
ing the cut just below a bud; these may be 
set in the fall, or early spring, putting them 
83 or 4 inches apart in the row, leaving but 
one bud above ground; the rows should be 
far enough apart to work with the cultivator. 
The next year the young trees may be set 
where they are to grow. Whether seedlings 
or rooted cuttings are planted, they may be 
set out ‘in hedge rows, or a piece of ground 
be given up to the plantation. In either case 
they should be 6 to 10 feet apart, and are to 
be kept low, in order to allow of the easy 
gathering of the leaves. The main stem 
may be but a foot or so high, or 6 feet high, 
as circumstances require. When the trunks 
are of the last-named hight, the trees are 
treated as described for Pollard Willows, in 
an article on page 110. 





A “Sagging Bar” for Gate. 


Mr. J. Meyer, La Salle Co., Ill., sends a 
sketch and description of a device for over- 
coming the sagging of a gate. The hinge- 
post of the gate-frame extends somewhat 
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A REMEDY FOR A SAGGING GATE, 


above the upper bar of the gate. A board is 
fastened to the top of this post, a, which 
runs downward to b, near the middle of the 
upper cross-bar, and then connects with a 
short double band—one on each side of the 
long board—which is provided with a bolt 
fitting into notches, c, cut in the under side 
of the upper bar of the gate. The form of 
the double-latch piece, with its bolts, and its 
attachment to the board is shown at d. 
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Feed Boxes. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
ae 
At the request of several readers of the 
American Agriculturist, I present various 
forms of feed boxes for cattle, etc. The re- 


quests were for boxes that could be easily 





Fig. 1.—COVERED FEED BOX. 


cleaned, and I have no doubt but some of the 
forms here given will prove satisfactory. In 
figure 1, a box is shown firmly attached to 
two posts. It has a hinged cover, p, that 
folds over, and may be fastened down by in- 
serting a wooden pin in the top of the post 
near n. The one given in figure 2 may be 
placed under shelter, along the side of a 
building or fence. One side of the top is 
hinged to the fence or building, the bottom 
resting upon a stake, e. When not in use, 
the box may be folded up, the end of the 


strap, b, hooking over the pin a, at the side , 
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ing in contact with earth or snow. All feed | as when half flying, half wading, through 


boxes and racks should be placed under shel- 


| ter during summer, or when not in use. 


The Teosinte in Louisiana. 
—_ 





In January 1880 we gave a figure of a then 
new forage plant, ‘‘ Teosinte” (Huchlaena 
luxurians), with an account of its success in 
Australia and other countries. As it was im- 
portant, should the plant prove valuable in 
any part of the country, to learn if its seeds 
could be perfected here, we undertook to test 
this point. Mr. Wm. H. Carson liberally 
supplied us with imported seeds, and we sent 


| samples, early in 1881 to several friends in 


Florida, Louisiana and other Southern States, 
with the request that the ability of the plant 
to produce seeds be tested. The only report 


| we have thus far had, is from T. L. Deacon, 


Esq., Ouachita Co., La. At our suggestion 
he started some of the seeds quite early in 
pots, and when the plants were six inches 
high, they were set out in the open ground. 





Fig. 4.—FEED BOX INVERTED. 


The rest of the seed was sown in drills 2'» 
feet apart and the seeds 2 feet distant. 
seed was long in germinating, but when the 
plants came up they soon overtook 
those that were transplanted. 
roots are immense, and Mr. D. says 








that the plants stood the unusual 
drouth of last summer admirably. 








The Teosinte gave three good cuttings 
of fodder and on Dec. 1st was still 








alive. Several plants were reserved 
for seed, but as these were unfor- 














Fig. 2.—HINGED FEED BOX. 





he cannot positively assert that seeds 
can be ripened with him, but from 
the appearance of some heads that 
have grown since Sept. last, he feels 
very sure that they may be. As to the 
value of the plant our correspondent 
says, that we may recommend it to our 


of the box. A good portable box, to be placed |; friends in the Southern States as a great fod- 


upon the ground, is shown in figure 3. It is 


simply a common box with a strip of board, | 


h, nailed on one side, and projecting about 
eight inches. 


strip is also a very good handle by which to 
carry it. 
will find the attaching of this strip a decided 


advantage. A very serviceable portable feed | 


box is made from a section of half a hollow 
log, with ends nailed on as shown in figure 


5. By letting the ends project above the | 


sides four or five inches, it may be turned 





Fig .3.—PORTABLE FEED BOX. 


over when not in use, and easily turned back 


When not in use, it is turned | 
bottom up, as shown in figure 4. The pro- | 
jecting strip prevents three sides of the box | 
from settling into the mud or snow. The | 


Those who now use portable boxes | 


by grasping the sides without the hand com- | marsh duck, and seemingly is never so happy 


der producer ; in a rich soil with a hot sun, 
it may be cut three times in the season; it 





Fig. 5.—BOX FROM HOLLOW LOG. 


grows rapidly after cutting, and gives no 


| trouble, save running the cultivator through 
| it a few times. 

| it green or dry. 
| the trial that he proposes to have five acres 


The cattle are very fond of 
He is so much pleased with 


of Teosinte the coming season. We should 


| be glad to learn from our readers how far 
| north the plant can be profitably cultivated. 


Ree ee 
“The Mallard Duck.—The Mallard is 
the domestic duck in a wild state. It is a 


The 
| : . . . 
| have a big dinner, and entertain a few of his 


| neighbors, I went along with the Committee 


tunately cut during Mr. D.’s absence, , 





weeds, brakes, and lily-pads. Pond-lily seeds, 
and the animalcules of the muddy waters, are 
its best food. The meat of the Mallard, and 
particularly that of the young, is very delj- 
cate, being free from the fishy taste and 
odor common to almost all salt water ducks, 
It requires a skillful sportsman to make a 
successful day in hunting the Mallard, it be- 
ing so watchful, and making such good use 
of the instincts for self-preservation given to 
it by nature. The unskillful gunner may steal 
upon his prey, and imagine that he is unno- 
ticed, but all the time the Mallard has kept 
one eye upon him, closely observing every 
movement of the enemy, and as the latter 
rises for his shot, it sails gracefully away, 
giving its shrill note of warning to its com- 
panions. One writer has well said: ‘Let no 
novice, therefore, think to sprinkle salt on 
the Mallard’s tail, or to bag him without a 
resort to traps and strategy.” 
ee 


Tim Bunker on Points in Deacon Smith's 
Farming. 


> 
Mr. Epiror:— The Committee of our 


| County Agricultural Society, on visiting 


farms, went to look over Deacon Smith’s 
farm in September, and try and learn some- 


| thing for their own benefit and that of their 


This | 














neighbors. The Deacon is a sort of model 
farmer among us, and is said to have the 
best farm in all Hookertown. He is the only 
man in town that has a bronze cock turkey 
got up by a taxidermist and kept in a show 
case among other birds. As the Deacon was to 


just™to keep them straight, and to prevent 
any mistakes the Deacon might make in mis- 
statements about the yield of his crops, and 
the merits of his cattle. I don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that the Deacon is inclined to draw 
the long bow, or to exaggerate in his state- 
ments, one whit ; but you see, even Deacons 
have the infirmities of human nature, and in 
the excitement of a visit from the Commit- 
tee, he might give the facts a gloss that bet- 
ter not go into print. You see, if things get 
printed there’s no end to their circulation. 
The first point the Deacon made was the 
value of 
A Good Barn. 

This he considered the stomach of the 
farm. Into it all the vegetable products of 
the farm were gathered, pretty much, and 
after they had fed cattle, the refuse was 
lodged in the cellar, to be mixed with straw, 
muck, headlands, and other absorbents, to 
make fertilizers and furnish food for the 
crops. This barn, which he had built the 
present season, was 41 by 60 feet, and was a 
great improvement on the old style of barn, 
which was still standing at quite a long dis- 
tance from the house. He said, ‘“‘If men 
considered the time it takes to fodder cattle 
three times a day, they would always locate 
the barn near the house to save footsteps. 
A half hour saved daily is worth at least 
thirty doilars a year, and that sum is worth 
looking at by thrifty farmers. My barn 
stands upon a ten-foot wall, and is supported 
by stone and wood posts, so arranged that an 
ox-cart can be driven under all parts of it. 
It opens to the south upon the yard, and 
affords comfortable shelter for the cattle 
whenever I want them out of the stables. 
This cellar is my manure factory, and into it 
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all the droppings of the stock, except the 
fowls, are thrown. Here is work for rainy 
days, and there need not be an idle time for 
the farm hands through the whole year. I 
consider the manure made under cover worth 
at least a third more than that which is 
made in the open yard. The saving is quite 
as great in the spending of all forage crops. 
Pine boards closely rabbeted are an excellent 
substitute for hay and provender. The ma- 
nure rarely freezes in the stables above, and 
cattle will thrive better on two-thirds of the 
rations that are required at the stackyard or 
in an old shaky barn. The saving in fodder 
and in fertilizers in a few years will pay the 
whole cost of a barn.” 

At the south end of the barn was the tur- 
key roost, and this led to inquiries about 


The Turkey Crop. 


Deacon Smith says: ‘‘ Only farmers with 
a good range should undertake to raise this 
crop. Onsmall farms, with near neighbors, 
they interfered very much with cultivated 
crops, and not infrequently lead to neigh- 
borhood feuds. But on my farm of 220 acres, 
and with a range of thirty acres of wood- 
land, largely stocked with oak and chestnut, 
Iconsider them.one of the most profitable 
crops I can raise. I hold to breeding from the 
heaviest stock I can get, and as a rule prefer 
to use two and three-year-old cocks and hens. 
I bred two years ago from a two-year-old 
cock weighing 42 lbs., and the present season 
from one of his chicks that weighed 30 Ibs. 
when he was ten months old The best of 
my hens weighed 24 Ibs. I weighed several 
of my young birds last November, when 
about six months old, and found young cocks 
weighing 22 lbs., and hens weighing from 15 
to 19 lbs. They had not been fattened, and 
were not ready for market. _I find on refer- 
ence to my note book, that the turkey crop 
has paid fairly. I have usually left from 
eight to eleven hen turkeys for breeders, 
and have raised from 99 to 137 in a season. 
In 1868 I sold my turkeys for 27 cents 
a pound; they amounted to $380.40. In 
1869 I sold for 25 and 27 cents a pound; 
gross amount of sales $386.18. That year 
I kept an account of expenses and calculated 
the net profit at $213.58. In 1870 I sold for 
25 cents a pound ; amount of sales $311.37. 
In 1871 I sold for 18 cents a pound; gross 
amount of sales $286.13. I would rather 
raise turkeys and sell at 15 cents a pound 
than raise pork and sell at ten cents a pound.” 





Clean Hay and Hay Seed. 

Deacon Smith next took us out into one of 
his meadows. He has about 75 acres in mow- 
ing, allremarkable for their clean cultivation. 
There are no wild cherries, hazel nut bushes, 
or other shrubs and briers along the walls. 
It is unbroken sod close to the wall, and 
no dock, catnip, nettles or daisy are tol- 


erated. Said the Deacon; ‘‘when I took | 
charge of the farm my father said to me, | 


‘my father bequeathed to me only four 
daisies and I give to you only two.’ I have 
gone upon the principle of allowing only one 
to go to seed, and that is the one chat I can- 
not find, It is comparatively an easy job to 
keep a clean field, clear of daisies, or white 
weed, and other foul stuff that damages the 
hay. As soon as these weeds are fairly in 
blossom, lose no time in going through the 
fields and pull every weed by the roots, and 
carry it to the compost heap. Then if you 
Save your own Timothy seed, and red-top and 
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clover, you have a clean sod to start with, 
and foul seed can only come in on the wind, 
or by the brooks that run through your fields. 
A little watchfulness at the right time keeps 
the meadows clean and gives your hay and 
clover seed a high reputation in the market, 
which commands the best prices.” He next 
called the attention of the Committee to his 


Irrigated Meadows. 


A small brook runs through the farm, not 
half large enough for a mill stream, in most 
seasons, running through the summer, but 
occasionally dried up as in the past season. 
He has utilized this stream by turning the 
water into irrigating ditches and greatly in- 
creasing his hay crop. The ditches for carry- 
ing the water are of the simplest kind, no 
effort having been made to gather up the 
water of irrigation, and use it a second time, 
on the lower parts of the field. The same lot 
of about six acres is thus irrigated by pass- 
ing it in asingle ditch around the upper edge, 
thus only the higher portion of the field is 
thoroughly irrigated, except in winter when 
the ground is frozen and the water is kept on 
the surface. There is the same arrangement 
on a seven-acre meadow further down the 
stream, which receives a larger portion of 
the water. This is considered the most pro- 
ductive in hay, of any lot upon the farm, 
and yields at two cuttings—three tons to the 
acre. These lots keep in good condition 
without any top-dressing, though this would 
add very much to their yield and as a matter 
of course, they would pay better dividends. 











Tile Draining 


is another of the Deacon’s strong points in 
husbandry. He has about ten acres of once 
swampy land, too wet for cultivation, under- 
laid with tile. This was done many years 
ago, and has made fields, once poor pasture, 
among the most productive on the farm. It 
is kept in grass, and yields readily about two 
tons of hay at one cutting, every year. 
Deacon Smith has drained nearly all the wet 
places upon his farm, and is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of underlaying the soil with crockery. 


A Reformed Alder Swamp. 


In the south part of the farm was an alder 
swamp. A railroad crosses the upper end of 
this swamp, and to perfect its drainage it 
was necessary to cut through it a broad ditch 
eight feet deep. This so completely took the 
water off that the swamp has become dry 
| land. It was cleared of roots and rocks, cul- 
tivated a few years, and laid down to grass, 
and now yields two tons of hay to the acre 
without top-dressing. The area of this lot is 
about ten acres, and tile have not been used 
upon it. As an example of the working of 
deep drains, this lot is worth a good deal to 
the public. The Deacon has been a diligent 
reader of the American Agriculturist for 
thirty years, and his farm may be considered 
a good card for this paper. 4 


Hookertown, Ct., | Yours to command, 
January 15, 1882. § TrmoTHy BUNKER, Esq. 
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Coid Frames.—The novice in the man- 
agement of cold frames, is more likely to 
meet with difficulties in the month of March 
than at any other time. During steady cold 
weather it is but little trouble to keep the 
plants properly dormant, but in March we 
are apt to have violent alternations and 
spring-like days may be suddenly succeeded 
by a cold as severe as any of the preceding 








winter. One should always keep in mind 
that the object of the cold frame is to keep 
plants from growing as well as to preserve 
them from severe freezing. In many locali- 
ties the weather will allow the cabbage plants 
to be set out during the latter part of this 
month, and in these the plants should be 
prepared by hardening them, which is done 
by removing the sashes altogether when the 
temperature is no lower than 30°, and when 
below this, they are to be opened more or 
less. Even when the temperature is as low as 
10°, some air must be given, by slightly 
tilting or shoving down sashes at the upper 
end. Should there be a considerable fall of 
snow, at this season, it will be well to remove 
it from the sashes, lest the plants become too 
warm, and start into an unhealthy growth. 
It is safe at this time to be prepared for 
sudden cold after a succession of mild days. 
In such cases, shutters, straw mats, marsh 
hay, or other litter,or even old carpets, should 
be in readiness to place over the sashes 
and protect the plants from sudden freezing. 





Gates with Wooden Hinges. 
_ i - " 


A subscriber in Tasmania sends us sketches 
and following de- 
scription of a handy 
gate with wooden 
hinges: ‘‘Bore a 
large auger hole 
through the gate- 
post, both above and 
below ; make the 
sockets of tough 
wood dressed to 
drive through the 
auger hole, and put 
in a pin on the 
other side. The 
sockets for the gate 
are,of course, bored, 
and the ends of the 
gate head rounded 
to fit, with a should- 
_,, - er. This plan is 
2M, _ superior to a socket 
Fig. 1.—GaTE Post with placedinthe ground 
baba which usually holds 
the water and soon rots.”—The arrangement 
of the parts described is shown in figure 1; 
the socket seen from above is given in 
figure 2,” The same correspondent 
says :—‘‘I have constructed a gate, 
full sized gateway, say 10 feet, intend- 
ed to be merely temporary, but after- 
wards properly hung, and still as good 
as ever, four years’ old and continu- 
ally in use. It was made of pieces of 
an old roof, rafters and battens, and 
did not take more than half an hour 
to put ittogether, The rafters, 
o] for heads, here checked out 
the width and thickness of the 
battens with a saw, the check- 
ers knocked out with a chisel, 
the battens inserted in their 
oO proper places, and a batten 
nailed over the head. The nails 
were clenched, and the whole »;,. 3 
gate simply braced. The size ~ 
of rafters was 2 by 3, and the battens i by 3 
inches.” <A single head is shown in figure 3. 
Our subscribers in Tasmania and Australia are 
quite numerous and we hope others will give 
our readers the benefit of their experience. 
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Some Uses of Willows. 


—_~p—- 





An American, travelling in England, is 
struck by the frequent occurrence in the land- 
scape,of the Pollard Willows, the low rounded 
heads of which, in some localities mark the 
water courses for long distances. Willows 
thus treated ; for the Pollard is not, as some- 
times supposed, a distinct kind of willow, 
may be occasionally seen in some of our older 
States, but less frequently than formerly. 
The White Willow excitement of some 
twenty years ago, was unfortunate, as many 
farmers, finding 





them. This treatment of the willow very 
likely had its origin in the fact that the wood 
of an old trunk is poor and of little value, 
while that of a young branch is vastly supe- 
rior, and will serve many useful purposes. 
The pollard is started, either by setting 
a willow stake of the hight desired for 
the trunk, or by planting small cuttings, 
and when the trees from these have grown 
tall enough, to cut them square off. The 
nearer they are planted the straighter the 
shoots will grow. The engraving shows 
the manner of cutting; every branch is 





that the tree did 
not bear out 
the extravagant 
claims of specu- 
lators, became so 
disgusted with it 
that they over- 
looked its real 
merits. While 
the White Wil- 
low hedge will 
not be, as claim- 
ed, ‘“‘the uni- 
versal fence,” the 
White, and other 
willows may be 
made most use- 
ful especially to 
those who live in 
prairie regions. 
The question fre- 
quently comes 
from the West 
and elsewhere, as 
to the best meth- 
od of preventing 
streams from en- 
croaching upon 
their banks. Lin- 
ing the banks 
with a row of 
willows is a very 
ancient practice, 
and probably 
there is no better 
method. Their 
roots, especially 
in wet ground, 
form dense mass- 
es of fine fibres 
well suited to re- 
tain the soil in 
place. The ease 
with which such a barrier is established 
is greatly in its favor. Cuttings of almost any 
size readily take root ; these may be a foot or 
two long, and as thick as one’s finger, or they 
may be large enough for fence posts, accord- 
ing to the readiness with which they can be 











procured. While the roots are useful in pre- | 


serving the bank, the tops may be turned to 
good account to afford fuel or poles for vari- 
ous purposes upon the farm. Another use 
for willows is as a wind-break, to shelter the 
house and farm buildings, as well as to pro- 
tect orchards and young forest trees from the 
prevailing winds. When planted for this 
purpose, as well as along the streams, the tops 
are made most useful by occasional pollard- 
ing. In growing willows for basket-making, 
the stem reaches barely above the ground, 
and the shoots are cut every year. With 
pollards, the trunks grow 6 to 8 feet high, 
and the stems are cut once in three or five 
years, according to the use to be made of 
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POLLARDING, OR CUTTING THE YOUNG GROWTH FROM OLD WILLOWS. 


removed close to the trunk. The following 
spring an abundant growth will start from 
dormant or ‘‘ adventitious” buds. Some of 
the trunks of very old pollard willows are 
picturesque objects. They are often decayed 
in the center, and it is not rare for seeds of 
other plants, carried there by birds, to ger- 
minate and grow in the decayed wood. Some- 
times roots have started from the willow 


branches themselves, and made their way 
' down through the hollow trunk to the ground. 





The shoots of pollards make fairly durable 
rails, when nailed to posts; and they answer 
as sides for ladders, and a great number of 
other uses on the farm. The kind of willow 
most readily obtained in this country is the 
White Willow, and its variety the Golden, or 
Yellow Willow. The Sallow, or Goat Willow 
(Salix Capreea), is kept in some nurseries and 
is preferable, on account of the greater hardi- 
ness of its wood, for poles or for fuel. In 
England other trees are pollarded, especially 











the Ash and the Wych El, in order to raise 
poles, while in Italy the Mulberry is so treated 
for the convenience in gathering its leaves 
for feeding silk worms, while the trunks are 
used as supports to which to train grape vines, 


—= 


Cut-Worms and other Insects in Georgia, 
BY DR. A. OEMLER, WILMINGTON ISLAND, Ga, 
= 

Very many gardeners and farmers, with- 
out any knowledge of the habits and met- 
amorphoses of insects, were congratulat- 
ing themselves that, following our last very 
severe winter, they would suffer less than 
usual in the spring and summer from preda- 
tory insects. Contrary to such expecta- 
tions, however, we suffered more severely 
than I can remember in an experience of 
twenty-six years, the insects having been 
retained in their dormant, hybernating state 
during the entire winter by the severe cold, 
until when they came forth at the opening 
of spring they found favorable weather and a 
plentiful supply of food for their sustenance, 

The common Cricket was early, very in- 
jurious to strawberry plants and fruit, and, in 
one field especially, they were troublesome to 
my young cabbage plants. The Mole Cricket 
(Gryllotalpa), cut off the seed leaves of young 
watermelon plants so persistently that I was 
compelled to plant ten acres of my crop over 
five times. In August the Grass-worm of the 
South (Laphygma frugiperda), came on some 
farms in such countless numbers as not only 
to devour every blade of grass, but to destroy 
large plantings of cabbage, one man losing 
every plant from eight pounds of seed. Still 
later, Grasshoppers appeared so abundantly 
that, between the two and the voracious Cut- 
worm, our winter crop of cabbage for the 
northern markets was materially short- 
ened, notwithstanding many truck farmers 
secured a partial supply of plants from 
the North. I have been located on the ex- 
treme end of this island for the past sixteen 
years, and during that time I have never, 
to my recollection, noticed the presence 
of a Cut-worm without stirring him up 
and preventing the advent of his probable 
progeny. On a field upon which a thick 
growth of Cow Peas had been plowed under 
about a month previous, I undertook, early 
in November, to plant out cabbages, when I 
found Cut-worms had taken possession in 
such numbers that I was compelled to de- 
sist until I could get rid of them. In an 
area of twenty-two square yards, I caught, 
one morning, under ten turnip leaves 
placed on two adjacent rows, 294 Cut-worms, 
and 58 of all sizes under one single leaf about 
a footlong. My son caught 15 at the root of 
a small cabbage plant. Prof. Riley having 
requested some to be forwarded to Washing- 
ton, I send out a negro lad some days after- 
ward, and he brought me from the same 
field over 250, which proved to be nearly 
every one the larvee of Agrotis suffusa. Find- 
ing them too numerous to be hunted, I 
placed turnip leaves poisoned with Paris 
Green upon the field, and left them quietly to 
make way with themselves, which they did 
with such perfect success that a week after- 
wards I had a great stand of plants. They 


| have been very abundant everywhere in this 


section. In my experience with Cut-worms 
I have found prevention better than cure, I 
seek either to deter the moths from laying 
the eggs of the future worm, where I expect 
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to put out valuable plants, by having the land 
entirely bare of vegetation at the laying 
season, or, if already in the soil, I remove 
them before putting out the plants. Asa 
pare fallow is injurious to fertility in this 
climate, I prefer to mulch the ground thickly 
with pine straw or dry marsh sedge, which is 
burned off in preference to plowing it under 
on my light sandy soil. Such insects as 
Crickets harboring under the mulch will be 
destroyed by the heat. If in the rotation a 
clean crop, which is not subject in the fall to 
Cut-worms, precedes the one to be put out, 
little fear of injury need be entertained. 
Two years ago, intending to put out about an 
acre of Extra Early Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower 
plants, the seed of which sells in New York 
at $9 per ounce, I mulched the land early in 
the fall with marsh sedge. As with the cab- 
bage field above mentioned, a very heavy 
crop of Cow Peas had been plowed under. 1 
lost only about a dozen plants, and these near 
the borders. Four yearsago, being anxious 
to secure a good stand of Watermelons on 
about one-quarter acre, from which I ex- 
pected to save some choice seed, I placed cab- 
bage leaves and bunches of grass on every 
other row, as soon as the hills were made, and 
hunted the worm every morning. Before 
the seed was up I captured 1,538 Cut-worms 
and only a single one afterwards. There 
were worms enough to average eleven to 
the hill, and my melons would have stood a 
poor chance, had they remained, as a single 
worm could have cleaned off several hills. 


The Globe Sunflower. 

Not long ago there appeared in the Europe- 
an catalogues Helianthus globosus fistulosus, 
and it is now offered by our seedsmen. Two 
names are all that any plant ought to have, 
and the first two of these may be translated 
into ‘‘Globe Sunflower,” which is short and 
descriptive. What fistulosus (hollow) applies 
to we are not quite sure, but probably to the 
quilled form of the florets. At all events, the 
engraving shows it to be a sunflower that is 





THE GLOBE SUNFLOWER. 


trying to look as much unlike a sunflower as 


possible. We are not told anything about its | 


origin, but as it is an annual it is likely to be 
a variety of the common sunflower, Helian- 
thus annuus, in which the disk is filled with 
ray flowers, and the very convex receptacle 
gives the head a form approaching the globu- 











lar. It is said to grow about three feet high, 
and to bloom profusely. Where an abundance 
of yellow is desired to mix with and warm 
up other and more sombre colors, this will no 
doubt afford aready means of providing it. 


Drummond's Phlox and Its Varieties. 
os 


Most of our choice florists’ flowers have 
come to us through many generations of cul- 
tivators, and at the hands of each have been 
improved, and more and more removed from 
the original form. Wecan 
now hardly conceive that 
the finest Carnations start- 
ed from a not very attrac- 
tive single Pink, or that 
our choice Pansies, with 
their wonderful richness 
and variety of color and 
great size, could have been 
derived from the poor lit- 
tle Viola tricolor. It has 
req ired thecare of garden- 
ers through several cen- 
turies to bring some of our 
flowers to their present 
perfection, but in the 
Drummond’s Phlox the im- 
provement is comparative- 
ly recent. The change from 
the original form, with its 
rose-colored flowers, to a 
great variety with colors 
and markings so different 
as to warrant giving them 
distinctive names has been 
begun, and has gone on 
within the memory of 
many now living. No 
contrast among flowers can be greater 
than that between the original Drummond’s 
Phlox and some of its recent varieties, 
Those who, like the writer, have seen this 
plant on its native soil in Texas, know that 
in early spring it covers broad stretches of 
prairie with a pleasing uniform rose color. 
The seeds were sent to England in 1835, 
and for a number of years they produced 
flowers of that color only. If we examine 
the catalogues of the present day, we find 
that the seeds of some 40 named varieties are 
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offered, and hardly a year passes without the | 


introduction of one or more well marked new 
kinds, We now have in this one plant a wide 
range of colors, from pure white to dark 
crimson, or to deep and brilliant scarlet, with 
all intermediate tints; there are also sev- 
eral shades of yellow, but the nearest ap- 
proach to blue, is a slate-colored variety. 
Not only are there many brilliant and pleas- 


ing self-colors, but the number with varie- | 
| embraced in the Garden, and this area is 


gated flowers is now large. There are dark 
flowers with light ‘‘eyes” and centers, and 
light ones with dark centers. Of late, varie- 
ties have appeared with centers so large that 
the body color is reduced to the dimensions 
of a mere border around the outer edge. The 
engraving gives, so far as may be done in black 


and white, the contrasts presented by some | 
The flower at the | 


of the newer varieties. 
left-hand, with the large white center, has a 
border of very deep maroon, while that at 
the right-hand has a border of lively carmine. 
The lightest flower low down and near the 
center is pure white with a yellow eye, from 
which purple spots shade off into the white. 
Of course, these many varieties could not 
have been produced had not this plant a 





marked tendency to vary, or ‘‘ break,” as the 
florists term it. There isa great difference 
in plants in this respect ; some have been in 
cultivation for centuries and still remain the 
same. Others, after a several years of culti- 
| vation will depart somewhat from the origi- 
nal, and by sowing seed from these, a wider 
variation may be secured, and thus by a series 
of selections, without any hybridizing or 
crossing, numerous varieties are secured and 
made permanent by careful cultivation. As 
to Drummond s Phlox, or Phlox Drummondii, 





A CLUSTER OF NEW VARIETIES OF DRUMMOND’S PHLOX. 


the varieties generally come true from seed, 
and as the plant remains in bloom a remark- 
ably long time for an annual, it is possible, 
by the use of the different varieties of 
this one species alone, to produce brilliant 
bedding effects. Indeed, there is no other 
way by which those who do not care to expend 
much upon flowers, can make such a brilliant 
show as by planting separate beds upon the 
lawn with varieties of Drummond’s Phlox. 





The Albert Workingmen’s Garden. 


BY ELIAS A. LONG, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ai : 

During a recent visit to Europe, I had an 
opportunity for making a hasty call at the 
Garden bearing the above name, in Glasgow, 
Scotland. The Garden is owned by a Mr. 
Dickson, a large manufacturer who employs 
many men. About five acres of ordinary 
good land, lying not far from his works, are 


divided into nearly 200 plats with walks, 
which make all parts accessible. These plats 
differ in size, but average about four square 
rods each. These are let out to the differ- 
ent workmen employed in Mr. Dickson’s 
establishment who devote them to the cul- 
tivation of various vegetables and flowers. 

All the work is done after the regular day’s 
work is over, and although the Garden was 
almost wholly deserted when I visited it near 
mid-day, it was said that the place presents 
an extremely busy and cheerful scene, during 
summer evenings, when the workmen have 
come there with their families, to work and 
enjoy the pleasures of the Garden. Many of 
the plats have pleasant seats or Climber- 
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covered arbors at the rear end. I was sur- 
prised at the attention the cultivation of 
flowers received, and } think that fully one- 
fourth of the space was given to these. Per- 
haps two-thirds of the entire number of plats 
have either small artificially heated plant 
houses, or else frames, for bringing along 
plants, and for growing specimen pot plants. 
The accompanying sketch shows how some 
of these plats were laid out by the occupants. 
It is seen that a path leads from the main 
walk back through each plat, generally ex- 
tending to the conservatory, seat, or frames. 

The prices at which these plats may be had 
by the workmen average about two dollars 
in our money per plat per annum. By this 
it will be seen that Mr. Dickson derives quite 
an income directly from the arrangement, 
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PLAN OF THE GARDENS. 


in addition to the greatly increased value of 
the services of his men, who are thus em- 
ployed and refreshed by useful pastime. The 
gain must be very large, to have several 
hundred workmen thus utilizing their spare 
time, instead of worse than wasting it as well 
as their money in the drinking and gaming 
places. Judging from the excellent condi- 
tion of everything, the quantity of produce 
taken from the five acres every year must in 
the aggregate be something marvellous. 

One thing that tends to perfection in the 
gardening, is the spirit of friendly rivalry 


that exists, largely as a result of the offering | 


by Mr. Dickson of a series of prizes every 
year for the first, second, and third best show- 
ings of different kinds of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. While scores of beautiful flower 


borders, all over the Garden, testify tothe love | 


and ability of these workmen and their fami- 
lies, for rearing flowers, some of the prize 
borders were as fine as anything in the same 
line to be met with anywhere. The estab- 
lishment of such Workingmen’s Gardens 
throughout America, in conjunction with 
large factories and workshops, would surely 
lead to much good to all parties interested. 
—  e 

Remedy for the Maggot of the 
Cabbage Fly.—Mr. H. 
ford Co., Ct., writes: ‘‘ Isee by an article in 


the Dec. number of the American Agricul- | 
turist that Bisulphide of Carbon is recom- | 


mended for the Cabbage Fly. How is it ap- 
plied ’’—The use of Bisulphide of Carbon is 
not only to be recommended for the cabbage- 


maggot, but also for the squash-borer, and | 
It would serve | 


other subterranean insects. 
admirably to destroy ants when we can find 
their hills. To apply the liquid, we have only 
to make a small hole, by use of a cane or 
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| all its strength into one long 
| naked stem which quickly threw | 


| wood bulging most 


| of the track of the 
| vine, and thickening 


| just below the track 
| the diameter remain- 


| A copious exudation 
M. Cowles, Hart- | 


| at one point, 
i top of the 








other ‘small rod, close beside the plant: tos a 
depth of two or three inches, then pour into 
the hole a half teaspoonful of the fluid, and 
. quickly cover the same by filling the hole 
with earth, and pressing it down with the 
foot. The same operation in the middle of 
an ant-hill will quickly destroy the ants if 
they are in the galleries of the hill. All 
should remember that Bisulphide of Carbon 
and also its vapor, are very inflammable, and 


| should asa be used with great care. 


So 


Trees Injured by Vines. 


Vines, which site by tendrils, like the 
Virgnia Creeper, or by rootlets, like the Trum- 
pet Creeper, may be allowed to run upon trees 
without materially injuring them. 
which climb by twining should never be al- 


lowed upon trees, as they may check the | 


growth and do permanent injury. One of 
the most destructive vines of this kind is the 
Climbing Bitter-sweet, or Wax-work (Celas- 
trus scandens), a beautiful climber, which is 
often seen holding forest trees in its fatal 
embrace. Prof. W. A. Buckhout, of the State 
College, Centre Co.,Pa., sends us the following 
account of the injury inflicted upon an orna- 
mental tree through the agency of this vine. 
He writes :—‘‘On our College grounds we 
have a fine Norway spruce, from which about 
ten feet of top have been cut off by our 
Climbing Bitter-sweet. This vine having se- 
cured a foothold directly beneath the tree, 
and protected by its wide-spreading branches, 
grew half concealed among them, 
until it reached two-thirds of the 
distance to the top. Here it put 


two or three close coils about 
the tree. Then springing back 
among the branches it twisted 
about there a little only to dart in 


| at the very top, round which it 


ran in a close spiral, ending in a 


| cluster of leafy branches thrown out in every 
| direction, and luxuriating there after the 


manner of twiners generally when they have 


; reached the top of their support. The spruce 


thus bore a light green crown—not its own. 
With advancing growth the coils of the 


| Bitter-sweet began to 5 gee about the tree. 
| They did not break ; 


or give, but gradual- 
ly became “embed- 
ded, first in the bark, 
then in the wood, the 


over the upper edge 


sensibly there, while 


ed about the same. 


of resin showed 
plainly the spiral 
track of the ligature. 
When the vine was 
sunken about an inch 
the 
tree became top-heavy, and in 
a gale of wind it was broken off and fell to 





INJURY BY CLIMBER. 


the ground. The cut shows the section of | 


the base of the broken top. Bear in mind 
that this fractured end was cut from the part 
which broke away from the tree, and not 
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from the other, although it does present tha 
singular anomaly of a greater diameter above 
than at the point of breaking. But this is 
only in accordance with the laws of growth 
which produce a more marked enlargement 
above a constriction than below it. 

The injury seemed irreparable, but the 
strongest limb just below the fracture was 
bent up as near to the perpendicular ag jt 
would bear without breaking, fastened se. 
curely to a pole which was lashed to the stem 
below ; and now, after four years’ growth, 
there is a very good leader, and the tree has 
so nearly recovered itself, that in a year or 
two more the old injury will not be noticeable, 

It is hardly necessary to say that we lost 





| no time in cutting the Celastrus down to the 
Those | 


ground, but as it could not be readily reached 
on account of the thick branches at the base 
of the spruce, the roots were allowed to re- 
main, and every year it sends up again its 
exploring branches, and is ready to repeat 
the operation again if given the opportunity, 
Twining vines should never be allowed to 
run upon growing trees, especially upon such 
as by reason of their kind or position are 
particularly valuable. The growth of years 
may be snapped off in a moment, and a tree so 


| disfigured that it will be difficult to restore it. 
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Pruning Shears. 
> 








“ Perfection” 


The fact that year after year new patterns 
of pruning shears appear at home and abroad, 
would indicate that the perfect implement 





A NEW STYLE OF PRUNING SHEARS. 


' had not yet been invented. To one who needs 


to use such shears only occasionally and for 
but a few minutes at a time, it makes but 
little difference what the pattern, if they are 


| only sharp and make a clean cut. But if one 


has to work the whole day, and perhaps 
several days, he finds that the comfort of 
working depends largely upon what may seem 
trifles in the construction of the shears. 
Aside from good cutting blades, the spring, 


| while it opens them promptly, should not be 


so strong as to require an unnecessary amount 
of force to close them. The handles should 


| be large enough to fill the hand comfortably, 
| and be without any edges or sharp angles. 


The catch to keep the blades closed when not 
in use is generally near the ends of the 


| handles, and is very often much in the way, 


and sometimes contrived with so little fore- 
thought that it may pinch or wound the hand 
if the operator is not on his guard. We 
have inspected a recently imported French 
implement that appears to have avoided the 
usual faults. As will be seen by the engrav- 
ing, the structure is exceedingly simple ; the 
end of one handle is prolonged and turned up 
to form the spring, thus doing away with a 
separate spring. The handles are broad and 
fit the hand well, while the usually trouble- 
some catch, very strong and simple, is up 


' near the pivot where it can do no harm. 
| It would seem hardly possible to go any 
further in the direction of simplicity. 
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The Profit from Thinning Peaches. 
BY PROF. W. J. BEAL, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
The Hon. A. S. Dyckman, of South Haven, 
Mich., is a noted grower of fine peaches. 
One of the leading points in the manage- 
ment of his orchard is that of liberally thin- 
ning the young fruit. In 1877 from one Early 
Crawford tree, set 17 years, he thinned at 
one time 8,000 peaches, and at another 2,000, 
making 10,000 in all, froma tree which finally 
yielded about 15 baskets of choice fruit. One 
man would spend a day in thinning four to 
six trees. The cost of thinning peaches does 
not exceed five cents a basket for those 
ripened. He estimates the cost of 
thinning his peach crop in 1877 at 
$500. Peaches were plenty that 
year, but he received extra prices 
for fine, large fruit, which had lit- 
tle competition. He has practised 
thinning for several years, and is 
assured that the excellent reputa- 
tion which his fruit enjoys is due 
to this. In pruning, he removes 
one-third of the small limbs. He 
then removes nine-tenths of the 
young peaches, leaving no two 
nearer than six inches of each 
other. He has fewer specimens to 
handle, but about as many bushels 
as though he had not thinned. We 
have similar testimony from J. J. 
Thomas, E. Moody, President 
Wilder, and others, as to the 
utility of thinning apples, pears, 
etc., as well as peaches. Mr. Geo. Parmelee, 
of Grand Traverse County, says, that in 
one year peaches on a thinned tree brought 
$2.50 per basket, while the fruit from a 
neighboring tree of the same variety, but un- 
thinned, brought him only $1.25 per basket. 
It pays to thin fruit when young. It costs 
less than one would suppose until he tries it. 
No one who has fairly tried the experiment, 
and seen the result, will abandon the practice. 


The “American Wonder” Pea. 


> 
An account of the origin of the ‘‘ American 
Wonder” Pea was given in January, last year, 
and we have from time to time presented our 
own experience with it in two years’ cultiva- 
tion. We now notice this variety to show 
how extended trials abroad, as well as at 





home, have sustained our opinion as to its | 


value. Heretofore, all of our good peas have 
been of English origin, and it is a matter of 
no little gratification to us, and of consider- 
able astonishment to Europeans, to find an 
American pea walk right by their old favor- 
ites, and take its place at the head. Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, the great seed-growers of 
Reading, Eng., after a thorough trial, give 
this pea the highest praise, and in their cata- 
logue for this spring have a half-page en- 
graving showing the appearance of their 
field of this variety. An equally high esti- 
mate is placed upon it by Ernest Benary, the 
noted seed-grower of Prussia. It is now 
offered by seedsmen generally. The accom- 
panying engraving is an exact representation 
of a portion of a row, and from our experi- 
ence, we are sure that the artist has not used 
his imagination in depicting its wonderfully 
prolific character. We look upon the pro- 








duction of this pea as one of the most im- 
portant steps made, of late, in its department 


of horticulture. Green peas are generally 
esteemed as the most delicious of vegetables; 
yet every one who has a garden is aware that 
their production requires a deal of trouble. 
The work of getting brush and of sticking 
peas, or of supplying any substitute in the 
shape of a wire or other trellis, is a rather 
high price to pay for one or two pickings of 
peas. The introduction of a good dwarf 
variety greatly simplifies pea culture. We 
have had a number of dwarf peas heretofore ; 
these were productive, but not good, or good, 
but not prolific. In the ‘“‘ American Wonder” 
we have the very highest excellence combined 
with abundant yield. On good soil, this 





variety may be sown in rows 18 inches apart. 





able. It is of little use to try to raise onions, 
except on highly manured land, and without 
being able to give the labor required in weed- 
ing just at the needed time. Land that has 
been for two or more years in corn or pota- 
toes, will answer for the crop. It is claimed 
by experienced growers that newly-turned 
sod will not raise good onions. The land is 
preferably manured in the fall, using 20 to 30 
loads of coarse stable manure to the acre. 
Or the land is plowed in the fall, and a ton 
of fish guano to the acre is harrowed in. The 
land is again plowed shallow in spring, and 





equivalent in other good fertilizer, harrowed 
in. If the ground has not been manured in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 300 lbs. to the acre of Peruvian guano, or its 


\ 


THE ‘‘ AMERICAN WONDER”? PEA. 


It is early, being ready for the table in 30 to 
35 days after sowing. By putting in succes- 
sive sowings, at intervals of a week or less, a 
succession can be kept up until the weather 
becomes too hot for successful culture. Few 
of our tall peas, save, perhaps, the ‘‘ Champion 
of England,” in favorable seasons, give more 
than one. full picking and a following poor 
one, and we cannot expect more from this 
dwarf. In market gardens it is regarded as 
a good feature if a variety yield its whole 
crop at one picking. Wedo not know that 
the ‘‘ American Wonder” has been grown as 
a market pea, but we have no doubt, con- 
sidering how near the rows may be, that it 
will be found profitable. Of all choice vege- 
tables, peas are less frequently found on the 
farmer’s table than any other kind. The 
work of sticking tall peas comes when the 
time cannot be afforded, and if the family 
have green peas more than once or twice 
they are fortunate. We especially welcome 
this new variety for the reason that it will 
allow the farmer, or whoever has the land, 
to have green peas, of the best quality in 
abundance, several times a week, as long as 
the season lasts. Those who do not feel that 
they can purchase seed for an abundance of 
peas this season, can buy enough to raise 
the seed for a full feast of peas next year. 





Raising a Crop of Onions. 


The price of onions is exceedingly variable, 
and in each season of high prices many have 
their attention turned to their cultivation ; 
consequently we have many questions on the 
subject. The onion crop is not one that can 
be profitably grown one year and dropped 
the next. It is usually the case that those 
who continue the cultivation year after year, 





are those who in the long run make it profit- 


the fall, then fine pig-pen manure or fine 
stable manure may be used, plowing in very 
early, using the guano or other fertilizer after- 
wards. The harrowing should be very thor- 
ough, and if the surface is not smooth, 
use rakes to finish. The sowing should be 
done as early in spring as the soil is in good 
condition. The ground is marked out by a 
marker in lines 14 inches apart, and the seed 
sown by one of the several seed sowers ; the 
machine should be set to drop about three 
seeds to the inch, and they need to be covered 
about half an inch. All experienced onion 
growers are very particular about their seeds, 
which should be new and of home growth. 
The variety will depend upon the demands 
of the market, but the beginner will do best 
with one of the Early Red varieties. The 
cultivation of the crop may be greatly aided 
by the use of one of the hand weeders or 
cultivators, of which there are several good 
ones advertised. If the rows are straight and 
the sowing regular, a hand cultivator may be 
run very close to the plants, leaving but few 
weeds to be taken out of the rows by hand. 
Usually three or four weedings are needed 
during the season. Three bushels of salt to 
the acre, applied when the plants are about 
four inches high, is beneficial, and at the 
second weeding it is well to give a good 
dressing of wood ashes. We would not ad- 
vise those who have never raised onions to go 
largely into their cultivation at first, as they 
require more attention than many can give, 
and unless the weeds are kept in subjection 
the onions will suffer. Some varieties mature 
much earlier than others; the harvesting is 
commenced whenever the majority of the 
tops fall over. Many growers prefer to sell 
the crop directly from the field, while others 
prefer to hold on in the hope of better prices. 
If they are kept they should be well cured. 
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THE HIOUSEROLD. 


839” For other Household Items see “‘ Basket” pages. 
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A Spoon-Case. 
a 
Silverware is an article of table use that is 
not only expensive, but is easily injured by 
scratching, tarnishing, etc., and the spoons in 
particular should receive better care at the 
hands of the house-keeper than is generally 
given them. This is easily done by the use 
of a spoon-case, or holder, similar to the one 


on 





A CONVENIENT SPOON-CASE. 


shown in the engraving. Itis simply a box, 
k, 2'/2 inches high, and of a length and width 
sufficient to place six teaspoons crosswise at 
one end, and three tablespoons lengthwise at 
the opposite end. The bottom may be filled 
half an inch in depth with wheat bran or 
sawdust, over which is fitted a piece of flan- 
nel, and upon this the spoons may be firmly 
pressed, to make a permanent indentation in 
the bran and cloth. Pieces of flannel, a, b, 
and h, are secured with glue or tacks to each 
end of the case. One of these pieces is spread 
over the spoons as soon as a course is laid; 
another is then added and a second piece of 
fiarnel placed over it. A hinged cover, e, 
may be attached to eitherend. A handle, p, 
is secured at the center. This is a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and by the use of different 
colored flannels, and by the painting or paper- 
ing of the box, a very neat and attractive re- 
ceptacle is obtained for an expensive portion 
of table furniture. L. D.S. 








Over-work Among Women. 


—~<—=—- 


In about nine cases out of every ten, the | 


woman who is in poor health attributes her 
sufferings to over-work. Many times this is 
a valid excuse, but frequently it is not the 
real cause of the ill-health. Lookers-on can- 
not always understand the situation, and the 
comparisons made between one woman’s 
work and another’s are often incorrectly 
drawn. Molly sometimes suffers from over- 
work, but she avers that no part of the work 
to be done for her household is really beyond 
her strength. She says that as regular house 
maid she could do all of the so-called house- 
work and the plain sewing which she now 
does, and maintain her health. But to do 
these things well would leave no time for 
the “nothings,” and every mother whose 
heart is in that work knows that it takes a 
good deal of time. I believe, and here is one 
more chance to bear witness to this truth, 
that the mother-work should have the first 
chance. A woman whose ideals are low can 
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sometimes carry on all of these departments | 
successfully (in her own opinion), and in that | 


case her health is not likely to suffer from 
too much work. It is the worry, the sense 
of incompleteness or of falling short in 
what is required of one, more than all the 
fatigue of her work, that wears Molly out. 





It i is well to know how to do every thing | 
in the best way possible, but when a woman 
finds that she cannot do everything that it 
seems to be her duty to do in the best man- 
ner possible, she had better stop and consider 
what are the most essential things to be done, 
and study the easiest ways of getting along 
without positive neglect. Wholesome food 
the family must have, but most of the fancy 
cooking is done in vain as respects health 
and strength. This same fancy cooking 
(which includes cake and pie—these being 
quite unnecessary articles of diet, doing 
more harm than good in most cases) is one 
of the chief causes of ill-health 
women. Nearly all of these invalids are 
more or less dyspeptic. I have watched this 
a good deal among my neighbors in different 
places. 
their disease, and I think the doctors are 
sometimes careful not to tell them the whole 
truth, but those who make any perma- 
nent improvement under medical treatment 
usually make some change in their habits 
of diet. One woman told me, during an 
hour’s visit, these two facts, which did not 
seem to have any connection in her own 
mind: 1, ‘‘I used to be a great sufferer from 
sick headache, but I seldom have it in late 
years.” 2. ‘‘No, I rarely eat a crumbof cake 
now, no matter how much I make ; I haven't 
cared for it a few years back, though I once 
was very fond of nice cake.” Another, in 
praising her doctor’s success in the treat- 
ment of her nerves, after detailing the med- 
icines and the rest and rides prescribed, re- 
marked incidentally that the doctor told her 
to eat rather lightly of plain, nourishing 
food, and to give up her tea and coffee if 
she could. Many years ago I heard a physi- 
cian of fine education and large experience 
ridiculing the idea that prevailed among 
women that their sickness came generally 
from over-work. ‘‘They over-work their 
jaws,” said he, ‘‘munching confeetionary, 
and eating all sorts of unwholesome food, 
and they often eat too much anyhow for per- 
sons who exercise so little.” At the time I 
thought this criticism too severe, but I have 


| often since seen cases to whom it applied. 


Another way in which women are over- 
worked by their own fault—a sin of ignor- 
ance frequently—is in the use of foolish 
clothing. We are all more or less in bondage 
here, for woman’s dress is radically wrong. 
It isa weight and a hindrance everywhere. 
Clothing devised to suit the needs of the 
human body would be much more easily 
made and taken care of, and it would give a 
woman freer movement, greater ease and 
comfort about her work and play, and would 
be an aid to good health rather than, as now, 
a drag upon her strength. But a genuine 
reform cannot be made by any one woman, 
for it awaits the development of public opin- 
ion. But cannot we all lend a hand here, and 
say on all proper occasions, that woman’s 
dress is absurd, and inconvenient, and un- 
healthful, and that we wish for something 
better? Most of us can put less work and 
care upon our trimmings, and none of us 
need wear a trained skirt, or one that touches 
the floor. We may all wear loose and warm 
clothing, and bear the weight upon our 
shoulders rather than over the hips. Various 
female weaknesses are supposed to be caused 
by active labor, by much standing upon the 
feet, by much climbing of stairs in the pur- 
suit of one’s daily industry. They may be 


among | 


Few of them give the right name to | 
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aggravated by by these causes s after they es 
been once induced, but I have serioug doubts 
whether these weaknesses are often really 
attributable to the causes above named. rd 
sets and heavy skirts are the real offenders, 
It is usually the case that the same work 
might have been done—the standing and the 
climbing—had the muscles of the body, both 
external and internal, been left free and un- 
weighted by the clothing. How many feath- 
ers’ weight are added to her burden of toil 
and worry by a woman’s long skirts, as she 
goes about her work in-doors and out, up- 
stairs and down, around the kitchen fire, or 
cleaning the floors in an unsuitable dress? 
It is not the hardness of the work, or the 
difficulty of the tasks taken in detail, that 
tires out the women as a general thing, if we 
except the family washings, which usually 
require a good deal of strength. But these 
tasks crowd upon each other, and become 
complicated and worrisome when the care of 
children interferes with them. These are 
genuine cases of over-work, where the labor ig 
too hard and too steady for the stength of the 
worker; but care and worry are harder to 
bear than physical toil, and social burdens do 
their part to over-tax the vital powers. F, R, 
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Making the Table Attractive. 
~~ 


In matters of the table, the question how 
far the eye shall be gratified as well as the 
palate, must be decided by the circumstances 
of each house-keeper. 


We cannot expect the 





A LEAF OF THE FERN-LEAVED PARSLEY. 


farmer’s wife who, with several children to 
care for, has to provide the three meals a 
day for her husband and several hired men, 
to look much after the ornamentation of the 
table. If she can provide a fairly clean table- 
cloth, and tolerably bright knives, forks, and 
spoons, she does well, Indeed, these are the 
very foundation of all table adornment, for 
where these are wanting all ornamentation 
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of dishes is out of place. There is a great 
deal in the way of doing little things, and 
one house-keeper will have her table neat and 
attractive, while that of another, with ex- 
actly the same means, will be the reverse. 
For example, a handful of radishes, thrown 
higledy-pigledy upon a plate, all heads and 
points, looks careless. The very same rad- 
ishes, placed in a tumbler or other glass, 
with the neatly cut tops all uppermost, make 
a pleasing ornament for the table. If cold 
meat is to be served for supper or ‘tea, it 
makes a wonderful difference whether the 
remains of the leg of mutton is put on as 
they were left at dinner, and perhaps in the 
same dish, or a few thin slices cut off, and 
neatly laid upon a plate. But these things, 
it may be said, come under the head of order 
and neatness, and have nothing to do with 
garnishing. With many house-keepers order 
and neatness are all that they can hupe to 
secure, and fortunate is the hard-worked 
farmer’s wife, if she can always welcome her 
husband after his day’s work, to a table 
adorned by these. There are, however, many 
among our readers who can go a step in the 
direction of ornamentation of the table. If 
there are strawberries for tea—as there should 
be in every farm house in the season, the 
farmer’s wife may well spend a few minutes 
in placing strawberry leaves around the edge 
of the dish, no matter how common the ware. 
If there are grapes for dessert, a few leaves 
and tendrils among the clusters give an easily 
added beauty. A house-keeper who cares to 
make her table attractive will find it a great 
help to have a few roots of Parsley in the 
garden in summer, or in a box of earth in the 
kitchen window in winter. It is a small 
matter, to be sure, but the brightness that a 
few green leaves, contrasted with the white 
china and white table-cloth, bring to the 
table, is worth just the little trouble required 
to secure it. A few leaves of Parsley around 
any dish of cold meats converts it into an 
object of beauty. We mention Parsley, be- 
cause it is the green the most generally used 
and the most easily provided. The seeds take 
a long while to come up, but the plants, when 
established, grow freely in any garden soil. 
Of late, a variety has been introduced called 
‘‘Fern-leaved,” of which asingle leaf is shown 
in the engraving. This is as easily grown as 
the common Parsley, but it is so beautifully 
cut and frilled and fringed, that it is hand- 
some enough to serve as the green to the 
finest bouquet. A box of it in the kitchen 
forms a cheerful ornament, and its leaves 
will be at hand when wanted. Of course 
Parsley is not the only material that may be 
used for garnishing dishes. A few slices of 
beet and carrot, cut crosswise, will set off a 
dish of sliced corned beef ; sliced hard-boiled 
eggs may be used to ornament a salad, etc. 





Hotdsehold Notes and Queries. 


oe 

Home-Mapr GraHAM FLouR.—Observing 
the complaint of our ‘‘Minnesota House- 
keeper,” of the difficulty in procuring 
satisfactory Graham flour, “J. H. K.,” Bel- 
fry, Pa., suggests as a remedy that she 
grind it herself. ‘A good coffee mill may be 
bought for from $3 to $5, and the grinding of 
a peck of wheat will be a pleasant exercise. 
The bran may be sifted out if desired, but if 
ground fine it is better when not sifted. We 
formerly had trouble to get good Graham, 
but the coffee mill solved the difficulty. We 








now have the meal fresh at all times, and its 
purity is assured. It should never be bought 
or ground in large quantities, as it soon be- 
comes stale and has a bad flavor.” 

BED-BuGs IN AUSTRALIA.—These insects are 
apparently found wherever civilized man 
makes his home. They are well fitted to 
make long journeys, as they have been known 
to live more than 10 years without feeding. 
“C. 8.” writes from Wellington, South Aus- 
tralia, that on two occasions he has moved 
into houses badly infested with bugs, and in 
both cases cleaned them out by the use of a 
strong hot solution of soft soap. For reach- 
ing the bugs behind the skirting a garden 





watering can was used.—We would suggest | 


as adding to the efficacy of the application, 
to stir a quantity of benzine or kerosene with 
the soap before dissolving it. 


IKEEPING Eaas.—‘“ Mrs. J. H.,” Humboldt, 
Kans., writes that she is very successful in | 


keeping eggs in dry salt. 
placed in the bottom of a stone jar, and the 
eggs are laid in this, the small end down; 
the spaces are to be filled with salt, and the 
eggs well covered, then another layer is put 
in, and so on until the jar is filled. Place the 
jar in a dry place, and our correspondent 
says the eggs will keepa year. This is one 
of the oldest methods of preserving eggs, 
but it may be new to some house-keepers. 


so - CO 


The Disposal of House Slops. 
> 

‘‘Improvement” sends from Antigonishe, 
Nova Scotia, the following, accompanied by a 
drawing : ‘“‘ You frequently urge, and rightly 
so, that the premises around the back door of 
a farm or country house should be kept as 
clean and neat as those at the front door. To 
accomplish this is the difficulty. Where no 





A SLOP BARREL. 


provision is made by means of a sink and 
proper drainage to carry off the waste water 
of a house, it will always be thrown by ser- 
vants and others in the most ‘convenient’ 
spot, and this is usually about the back door. 
We can hardly expect girls to carry waste 
slops any distance on a cold day, particularly 
to empty them on a manure heap. My plan 
is'to provide a good sized, cask mounted on 
wheels in summer, and on runners in winter. 
which can be drawn up for use not far from 
the back door. Into this the slops can be 
thrown, and when necessary the whole can 
be drawn to the proper spot and easily emp- 
tied, to be returned to its place for future 
use. The cask should be hung by means of 
pivots in such a manner that it can be easily 
upset, and when released will return to a 
perpendicular position. Placing the pivots 
slightly above the center of the cask on each 
side will do this. I append a rough drawing 
to explain my meaning. It may be used ina 
garden to carry water about in dry seasons.” 


A layer of salt is | 





A Home-Made Desk. 
L D. SNOOK, YATES COUNTY, N. Y. 
niet 
Nearly all persons have papers, letters, and 
other documents, important and otherwise, 
which they desire to keep and preserve in 
good condition. They also need a place in 





A CONVENIENT WRITING DESK. 


some part of the house where letters can be 
written and other matters jotted down. For 
this purpose nothing is equal to a good desk, 
and to be useful it need not be expensive. 
Any person at all skillful with tools cancon- 
struct, in two day’s time, a desk similar to 
the one shown in the engraving, and it will 
answer the purpose quite as well as a desk 
costing from 10 to 15 dollars. It is shown so 
plainly that a short description will answer. 
The lid is 2 feet 8 inches long and. 16 inches 
wide ; when open it rests upon supports, e, that 
are hinged to the front of the desk, and fall 
inward out of the way when not in use. The 
width of the desk is 28 in., and 2 feet 8 in. 
long. The upper portion, at p, may be firmly 
attached to the body of the desk or left loose 
as desired; itis one foot high, ten inches wide, 
with large and small shelves and pigeon-holes, 
A row of small pigeon-holes is made in the 
desk, and should be four inches wide, to 
readily admit an envelope. It is also best to 
have one or two small drawers, with keys 
fitted to them, for the better security of im- 
portant documents. Papers, magazines, and 
other printed matter may be placed in the 
open space in the center. A papery holder is 
also attached to the side, in which place, 
papers you have unfinished and other reading 
matter may be kept. The legs of the desk 
maybe rounded or left square. The lid when 
open is, of course, intended to be used as a 
place for writing. 


———— 


Cottage Cheese.—Wherever a cow or 
cows are kept, the cream is regarded as the 
important part of the milk, while the skim 
milk goes to the pigs or the poultry. Of 
course it is thus utilized and ultimately comes 
around as food, but it may be better to make 
a more direct use of it. The skim milk 
contains a valuable portion of that most 
nutritious food ; in taking the cream, only 
apart of the nutriment is removed. The 
skim-milk is allowed to become slightly sour 
or ‘‘clabbered.” The pan is then set upon a 
cool part of the stove to warm gently, or 
upon the top of a kettle of boiling water. It 
should get no warmer than the heat of new 
milk, when the whey will appear clear and 
separate from the curd. When this separa- 
tion takes place pour the whole into a bag of 
thin material, and hang it upto drain. When 
it ceases to drip, turn the curd from the bag 
and mix with salt and a little sweet cream. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS 


as 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
eee 

One of my young friends writes: ‘I saw it 
stated that at the observatory on top of the White 
Mountains the wind was blowing at the rate of 50 
miles an hour. Did they guess at it, or have they 
some way of measuring the wind ? By the way can 
you not tell us something about the wind and why 
it blows?’’—Perhaps my correspondent did not 
think of it, but his question is a timely one, as the 
“ Talk ”? comes in the most blustering of all months 
—March, which is quite sure to furnish abundant 
illustrations of the wind and its doings. To tell 
you something about wind, we must first ask 


What is Wind? 


The books give a brief but sufficient answer when 
they say, itis “‘airin motion.” You will then be 
quite sure to ask: ‘* What sets the air in motion ?”’ 

,, The answer to this must 

be, ‘‘the heat of the 
sun.’’ Before we talk 
about the air in motion, 
we must make sure if 
we know a few facts 
about air. I suppose it 
is not necessary to prove 
to those young people 
who are old enough to 
read this, that the air, 
while we can not see it, 
is a real substance, as 
|, much asa boardorarock. 
\ If you tie securely the 
* neck of a partly blown- 
up bladder, or an India- 
rubber foot-ball, you can not possibly, by pressing 
it with your hands, bring the sides of the bladder 
or ball together. Even if youstand upon it, it will 
hold your weight. This readily shows that air is a 
substance ; youcan have another proof by rapidly 
moving a common fan or even a shingle. If you 
move either of these back and forth edge-wise, and 
then flat-wise, you will find a great difference in the 
ease of doing so. When you move the flat surface 
against the air, as in fanning, you find a resistance ; 
there is something, though you can not see what, 
that prevents a rapid motion in this direction, 
a real substance. Like most other substances, 











Fig. 1.—HOT-AIR TOY. 


Air Expands when Heated, 


that is, it takes up more space than it did before. 
If you place the partly filled ball or bladder near 
the fire, the air within will be heated, and will ex- 
pand until it quite fills out the thing that holds it. 
Warm air being lighter than cold air, rises. You 
know that in an open fire-place, the warm air is 
passing up the chimney and carrying the smoke. 
Tissue paper balloons are filled with hot air, and 
this being much lighter than cold air, rises, and 
takes up the balloon. That warm air is always ris- 
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Fig. 2.—SHOWING MOTION OF AIR. 


ing froma heated surface may be shown by one of 
those toys that boys often make. A circle of paper 
is cut in a spiral form, and placed on a wire as in 
figure 1. This when placed on the stove will re- 
volve very rapidly, though the upward motion of 
the air is so slight that it cannot be felt. Inaroom 
where there is a fire in a stove, or where even 
2 lamp is burning, there is always a disturbance. 





The Air is Constantly in Motion. 


It rises, when heated by the stove, and there is 
also another motion, colder air rushes towards the 
stove to take its place, as shown in figure 2, where 
the arrows show the rising of the heated air, and 
the rushing in of cooler air from all sides. These 
movements of the air, caused in the room by the 
heated stove, by a lighted lamp, or other source of 
heat, so gentle that we do not feel them—currents, 
we call them, are governed by the same laws as 


The More Rapid Movements We Call Wind. 


Where air is unequally heated there is motion. 
Franklin was a great philosopher for his day, and 
illustrated very important facts by the most simple 
experiments. He showed that lightning was the 
same as electricity, by means of a boy’s kite anda 
key, and to show that when two bodies or quantities 
of air were unequally heated there would be currents 
between the two, he used simply acandle. You 
can readily try Franklin’s experiment. Open the 
door a little between a room in which there isa 
fire, and one where there is no fire, and the air is 
colder—just a crack willanswer. If you hold acan- 
dle at the top of the door, the flame will at once be 
bent and point towards the cold room; if you hold 
the candle near the floor, the flame will point in 
the opposite direction, showing that there is a cur- 





Fig. 8.—AN ANEMOMETER OR WIND MEASURER. 


rent of warm air going out above, and another 
current of colder air coming into the room below. 


** What has this to do with the Wind 2” 


you may ask. It shows in a small way what is 
taking place on the surface of the earth. The stove 
heats the air of the room, and there is a disturb- 
ance, the air is set in motion, and its currents are 
passing in various directions. When a portion of 
the earth is heated by the sun, that heats the air, 
which rises, and air from cooler parts comes rush- 
ing in to take its place—this air comes with greater 
or less force, and when we can fee] it moving, we 
call it wind. You know that the part of the earth 
near the equator is the hottest, the heat of the sun 
falls more directly there than elsewhere. The 
heated air rises, and air from both the north and 
the south comes in, and we might expect that there 
would be a constant wind blowing towards the 
equator from both directions. But there is some- 
thing else to be considered ; the earth is rapidly re- 
volving, and this changes the direction of these 
winds, which in some parts of the ocean blow se 
contantly from the north-east and south-east that 
they are called ‘trade winds.’? There are other 
winds besides these ; wherever there are deserts, 
or wide plains, these become heated and cause 
local winds. The islands in the hot portions of the 
globe have a sea-breeze in the day and a land breeze 
at night. When the island becomes heated, the 
air above it rises, and this starts a current towards 
the island from the sea. As night comes on the 
island soon cools, and when it becomes cooler than 
the sea, the wind blows away from the land. Winds 
are much affected by lakes, mountains, etc., but 
their origin may be traced to the sun, which heats 
the earth’s surface unequally. There is a great 
difference in the force of the wind: sometimes so 








gentle that it barely moves a leaf, again so strong 
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that we can barely make our way against it, up 
to the violent tornado which sometimes unroofs 
and destroys buildings, uproots trees, and often 
varries men and animals along in its course. The 
rate at which the wind travels is measured by an 


Anemometer, or Wind Measurer. 


The name looks hard to remember. You are 
familiar with the last half of it in thermo-meter, 
and baro-meter, and probably know that meter 
means a measure. If you will recollect that anemog 
is the Greek word for wind, I think you will haye 
no trouble with Anemo-meter. There are different 
kinds of these instruments, but the one most in 
use is shown in figure 3. It consists cf four brass 
cups arranged upon arms ; these are readily turned 
by the slightest wind, and they move a wheel work 
which shows how many revolutions the cups make 
in a given time, and consequently how fast the 
wind is moving. A gentle breeze moves four and 
five miles an hour, a brisk wind 20 to 25 miles, and 
a violent hurricane from 80 to 100 miles an hour, 
a 


Another Boy—His Sad Fate. 
Se 

In the December American Agriculturist we gave 
some account of ‘“‘ Those Two Boys,” who came to 
our Office after a hard experience, and who were 
fortunately restored to their parents. Last autumn 
another boy of 16, who had got similar sea-going 
notions into his head from reading the high-colored 
false stories about life at sea and on ship-board, 
stole away from home in the same manner. Un- 
fortunately he found a sailing craft just wanting a 
boy, and he was taken in. The vessel went up to 
a Maine port, and on Jan. 1, sailed southward. 
When off Cape Ann, Mass., the vessel was struck 
by a gale and disabled. The men and boys sprang 
into a boat, and for three days and nights they were 
without food or water, wet with rain and sleet, and 
chilled with cold. When picked up by a chance 
vessel, two men and our wayward boy were lying 
in the boat pale in death, and frozen to rigidity. 
The poor boy delirious with hunger, thirst and cold, 
had kept asking, ‘‘when shall we get to land?” 
One of the men stripped off his own coat and 
muffled him in it, but it was of no use. He 
talked of his parents to the last, sent a fond 
message to them, and the sleep of death came on. 
How many similar cases have there been, on the 





‘196 steamships, and the many hundreds of sailing 


vessels that have succumbed to the ocean’s fury 
during the single year past. Pity indeed, that the 
watery graves of these deceived and deluded boys, 
led to flee from home and friends, could not have 
been filled by those men who, for the money re- 


| ceived, write and publish story books and papers 


for boys filled with the enchanting falsehoods that 
carry away the imagination of young lads who 
would otherwise grow up as good men and useful 
citizens. Boys, don’t believe these stories—don’t 
read them—they are sugar-coated poison. 
SS 
The Death of Aunt Sue. 
The announcement in the daily papers that Mrs. 
Susanna Newbould died at her residence in Brook- 
lyn on Jan. 9th, was read with painful surprise. 
The Jast of her frequent notes to us had been as 
bright and cheery as ever; there was nothing in it 
to show that Aunt Sue was even ill, and the 
news of her death came to us as suddenly as it will 
to you. Aunt Sue has so long provided 6ur young 
readers with pleasing amusements that they have 
looked upon her as a friend. Many of you who 
have written her, know how kind were her replies 
to your questions, and how even the briefest note 
seemed to be overflowing with good feeling. One 
must have been personally acquainted with her to 
know how bright, and witty, and at the same time 
how loving and lovable she was. Besides being a 
talented writer, she was a skilled musician and 
composer of music, and an accomplished artist. 
Some of her notes show her wonderful readiness at 
illustration; where a picture would express her 
idea better than words, a rapid, often highly amus- 
ing sketch would tell the story. But with all her 
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anny accomplishments, she will be longest re- 
membered by those who knew her, for her kindness 
of heart and active sympathy with every good cause. 

— $$ 


Paper Ornaments—Easily Made. 
—— 





The engraving shows a very pretty “Card Re- 
ceiver,” which a little German girl brought to our 





CARD RECEIVER, 


office, with many other articles made in the same 
manner. The one above she offered for 25 cents, 
and we learned that she and her sister (one ten and 
the other six years old), did a good deal towards 
’ supporting the family by making and selling the 
things at these prices. The Receiver has several 
colors, tastefully arranged, which can not beshown 
in the black printing, and it is quite firm and 
strong. To make it, paper of different colors is cut 
into strips of uniform width, about three-fourths of 
an inch wide, in this case, but the width is to be 
varied according to the article to be made. These 
strips are then rolled together, loosely or firmly 
according to the strength and stiffness desired in 
the article. They are then fastened together with 
gum or paste, as shown in the engraving, the differ- 
ent colored papers arranged to any one’s own taste. 
The seller of our pattern had a great variety of 
sizes and forms, round, oblong, star-shaped, etc. 
Any of our young readers can readily make upa 
fine assortment of ornamental things, by saving 
the various bits of paper that come in their way, 
and cutting and pasting them as here shown. | 


—_— 





Our Puzzle Box. 
= | 
TRANSPOSITIONS. | 
Alas! you’ll often find me i 
Where liquors dire are sold | 
The evils I’ve created | 
Can never half be told. | 
Oh! hasten to transpose me, | 
_ Then listen to the notes | 
So musical and happy 
From countless little throats. | 
ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Example: Add a letter to an animal and trans- 

pose into a boat. Bear+G— barge. 





My whole is excellent advice, ’twere well we should 
remember, : 
WORD BUILDING. 

(Add one letter at a time to the original word in 
each of the following puzzles ; sometimes transpos- 
ing the order of letters. 

Hxample.—A month, a body of armed men, to 
wed, one who suffers death for the truth.—May, 








army, marry, martyr.) 

, 1. Something despicable,— 
a kind of curtain,—foreign 
fruit,—a pretty flower. 

. An illuminator, — an 
herb,—a vehicle, — adjuncts 
to fires,—odd. 

8. To divide,—concise,—a 
vial,—a clergyman. 

4. A unit,—a stick,—a body 
of water,—boats. 

5. An article of clothing,— 
to melt,—a grain,—anything 
curled or twisted, —to en- 
counter and sustain. 

6. An article of clothing,— 
an insect,—to join at an angle 
of 45,—a recluse. 

7. An article of clothing,— 
a boy,—a fruit,—a place of 
worship,—a garland. 

8. A word of blame,—an elf,—a quarrel,—a fay,— 
to fill with air. 


Answers to Puzzles in the January Number. 
CoMPOUND METAMOREMS. 1. Mix. 2. Zone. 3. 


Fortunate. 4. My. 5. Boms. 6. Give. 7%. Intend. 
8. Pink. 9. Honey. 


SQuaRE WorD.— | Cross-Worp.— Imper- 


L am B tinence. 
A lo E, BIBLICAL NUMERICAL 
M ol E, Eniamas.—A good name 
B ee T is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 
PatcHwork.—1. Yelk. 2. Yoke. 3. Vow. 4. 
Bistre. 5. Dusk. 6. Lasso. 7. Pound. 8. Crate. 


P1.—Duties fulfilled are always pleasures to the 
memory. Self-reliance is quite distinct from self- 
assertion. 

FounDATION Worp.—1. Ale-rice, tract. 2. Clear- 
trace-it. 3. Ire-cattle-car. 4. Trace-article. 

TRANSITIONS.—1. Boat, bolt, bold, bond, band, 
land. 2. Dawn, down, sown, soon, noon. 3. Boot, 
blot, slot, shot, shoe. 4. Rain, fain, fail, foil, fool, 
foot, soot, slot, slow, snow. 5. Lawn, laws, lass, 
pass, pats, pate, pale, pall, pill, sill, silk. 6. Pink, 
pine, pile, pill, poll, pool, fool, foot, boot, blot, 
slot, sloe, floe, flue, blue. 

HAnp IN Giove.—1. Abate. 2. Caper. 3. Shares. 
4. Lowly. 5. Ledger. 6. Crate. 7 Scowl. 

ANAGRAMS.— 

1. Maintenance. 


2. Bounteous. 


6. Fractured. 
7. Imprisonment. 


3. Sheathe. 8. Distinguished. 
4. Eliminate. 9. Apportionment. 
5. Copartner. 10. Protectionist. 


a ee | 


The Dog and the Crane. 


a 

A dog that was much more filled with greed than 
love, once ate his food so fast that he lodged a 
bone in his throat and was in great suffering. He 
did not know how to remove the bone, and feared 


when such a fine chance was given. At this the 
bird clapped its wings and was quickly out of 
reach of the enraged dog, which would have quickly 
taken the life of the helpful crane. The dog again 
forced a bone into his throat, and groaned and lay 
in great pain upon the earth. The crane again 
found the dying wretch and came to help him. The 
dog thought the bird had come to taunt him, and 
at first would not let it remove the bone. The 
crane told the dog that it came to help him the 
same as when called the first time, and would 
show that its heartwas full of mercy. The dog 
believing that death was near, thought there 
would be nothing lost by letting the crane come 
to his aid. The dog was much pleased as well 
as astonished to find the bone quickly removed, and 
from that day was a warm friend to the crane. 
There are perhaps some human dogs that treat 
the helpful crane of friendship in much the same 
way. If this story is not true to the letter, the 
fable nevertheless has its application. 
ee 
How to Amuse Your Friends, 
gies 
“H. T. W.,’? asks for some amusements for a 
gathering of young people, which will need no 
preparation before hand. There are several such ; 
one which all can take part in, and which will cause 
much fun, is: to hand each one present a scrap of 
paper, and ask each to draw, with a pencil, from 
memory, the size of a dime, or 10-cent piece. The 
circles that will be drawn, their difference among 
themselves, and the manner in which they are un- 
like the real coin, is very amusing. Such tricks as 
these have their uses in educating the eye. Another, 
quite as surprising in its results, is to pin a piece of 
paper to the wall, or better to a door, extending from 
the floor upwards for a foot or more. Now ask each 
one to mark on this paper with a pencil the prob- 








able hight of an ordinary hat—one of the stiff 
kind, called ‘‘ plug’? hat, usually worn by men. 
The difference between the marks and the real 
hight of ahat, when placed on the floor, will raise 
a hearty laugh. It is well to ask each one, as the 
mark is made, to put his or her initials against it. 
Of course the larger the number who take part in 
amusements of this kind, the greater will be the 
merriment. A very funny trick is called 


The Lost Key Hole. 


An old lady who, on going to market, locked up 
her house, has come home; she tries to find her 
key-hole. She does not see it at the usual place, 
and gradually looks higher and higher, up to the 
top of the door, and then, having stretched up in 
the most astonishing manner, she suddenly short- 
ens herself, and drops down and looks for the lost 
key-hole near the bottom of the door, and in vari- 
ous places. A bright boy can make this very 
amusing. He must have a woman’s skirt, which 
reaches from his shoulders to his feet. Then an 





1, Add a letter to a vestige and trans- 
pose into an article of furniture. 
_ 2 Add a letter to an article of cloth- 
ing and transpose into a person who might 
wear it. 

8. Add a letter to something odd and 
turn it into something old. 

4, Adé a letter to a fruit and change it 
to a flower bred for pickling. 

5. Add a letter to a couple and trans- 
pose it into one of the months. 


CROSS-WORD-SENTENCE. 
My first is in the apricot, but never in the 


plum, 

My next is in the finger seen, but never in 
the thumb, 

My third is found in Jersey, but not in 
New Orleans, 

My fourth is found in curtain, but not in 
veils or screens. 








E fog 





My fifth is in the purling streams, but 
never in the ocean, 
My sixth is found in chemistry, but not ir. 
lotion. 
My seventh is found in gingerbread, but not in hot- 
cross buns. 
My eighth is in a hundred weight, but not in forty 
ns. 
My _— is found in Paradise, tho’ never seen in 
en. 
My tenth in Scandinavia, but never found in Sweden. 
My eleventh’s seen in winter, but never in December, 


drug or 








THE DOG 


that it might cause his death. A crane chanced to 
pass near where the distressed dog was lying, and 
being asked in plaintive tones to draw the bone 
from the dog’s neck did so at once, by means of his 
long bill. So soon as the bone was removed and 
the fear of death was gone, the thankless dog 
turned to the crane, and said that the long-necked 





bird might thank him for not biting off its head 





AND THE CRANE. 














old-fashioned bonnet is required, and this should 
be fastened upon a broom; a large shawl should 
be pinned to the broom, just below the bonnet, so 
that when the boy holds the broom, the shaw! will 
drop down over his dress. When ‘he boy holds 
the broom so that the bonnet will be only as high 
as his head, he is like a little old woman. As in 
searching for the key-hole, he becomes taller and 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN 


taller, the effect is extremely funny. When he 
suddenly shortens the figure by lowering the broom, 
or when, having lifted it as high as will answer, 
he suddenly bends over, taking the broom with 
him, to find the key-hole at the bottom of the door, 
the effect is so ludicrous that it is always hailed by 
shouts of laughter. The boy who plays the old 
woman should always keep a side view towards the 
company, and never lift the broom so high as to 
separate the shawl on the broom from his own 
dress, and thus make known the secret of the trick. 
This should be rehearsed before showing it to a 
company, to make sure that the dress is all right. 
It would be well to let some person keep up a talk 
in explanation of the old lady’s doings. 
: —_— 


A Candy Pull. 


> 

Spring, in many parts of the United States, brings 
with it the making of the Maple Sugar, and all the 
sport which attends this work in the woods. It 
was my good fortune to be brought up on a farm 
that had a large number of maple trees in the 
forest, and yearly these trees were tapped, and the 
sap that flowed from them was gathered in great 
vats, and boiled in large kettles until it was 1 
thick syrup. Many a time have I watched the 
burning embers through the night, and with eves 
weeping from the smoke, have fallen asleep in the 
cabin while some one kept up the fire and the boil- 
ing of the sap. Thisis the most familiar kind of 
sugar making in the Northern States ; but the boys 
aud girls who live in the far South where the 
weather is much warmer than in the region of New 
York are acquainted with another method of sugar 
making, that is more complicated than the making 
of maple sugar, as it is also more extensively 


| candy. 





practised. There, the plants from which the sap 
is obtained, are grown as a crop, much as corn is 
raised in the North ; and instead of cutting a hole 
in the tree and letting the sap run out along a 


AG R IC ULTU RIST. 


groove in aspile, the whole plant is cut off near | 


the ground, and run between rollers which squeeze 
the juice from the stalks of the sugarcane. After 
this the juice is boiled down in large pans, and 
finally there is a thick syrup from which the sugar 
is formed. The sugar as it first forms is of a brown 
color, and needs to be further treated, or purified, 
before it is white or colorless, as we see it in its 
pure state in the loaf or granulated sugar so gen- 
erally found upon the diniog-room table. 

Not the least interesting things connected with 
the sweet product of the sugar cane is the pulling 
of candy. It is scarcely necessary for me to de- 
scribe the steps that need to be taken to have a 
candy pull. Of course there must be the candy, 
and then it needs to be pulled. <A quantity of mo- 
lasses is boiled in some sort of kettle or other dish, 
until it is thought to be ‘‘done,” that is, thick 
enough when cold to be taken in the hand, and 
yet not so hard but what it can be easily pulled out 
into long ribbons. It requires some little skill or 
experience to know just whento remove the boiling 
I recall one time when we took off the 
kettle too soon, and all hands had a very sticky 
time, even the free use of butter did not prevent 
the candy from getting between the fingers, and 
clinging close to one hand when it was desired to 
put it into the other. A few minutes more of boil- 
ing would have taken out the excess of water, and 
made the candy hard enough to be handled not 
only with ease but also with much pleasure. In 
what is the fun of pulling candy? I suppose, be- 
cause it isso easy to make it take any shape. Chil- 
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iN THE MIDST OF THETR CANDY PULLING: 


dren like to play with wet clay or stiff mud for the 
same reason. I have known a child to find a good 
deal of fun in a piece of putty, simply because it 
was plastic, and could be molded easily. But 
candy is far better than putty or clay, because it is 
sweet, and most agreeable to eat. It is rare for 
a party of candy pullers to have as much candy at 
the close of the pull, as when they began. As it is 
pulled it keeps growing less and less by an occa 
sional bite been taken just to see how it is getting 
along. Another thing that makes candy pulling 
attractive, is the change of color that takes place 
in the candy as the work progresses. It grows 
whiter and whiter, and this leads to a strife to see 
who can get the whitest roll in the shortest time. 
It is not always the one, who, with a little greed it 
may be, takes the largest quantity to pull, that 
wins in this race. Perhaps the most enjoyable 
thing connected with a candy pull is that it offers 
every one, young and old, an opportunity to takea 
No one need be left ‘‘out in the cold,” as 
may be the case with some kinds of amusement. 

Neat house-keepers are sometimes opposed to 
candy pulls as there is room for much soiling ot 
furniture, clothing, etc. It is seldom that a child 
comes out from a candy pull as neat and clean as 
when he went in. He may be sweeter by far, and 
yet itis a sweetness that will wash off. Take it al- 
together I do not know of a better way to make a 
gathering of children remember their visit to 4 
friend than to give them acandy pull. It is also a5 
evident that it is an excellent method of impressing 
upon the one who gives it, the fact that the pull 
has been held in the house. 

The engraving herewith presented shows & group 
of merry children in the midst of their candy 
pulling sports. Uncie Hat. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, a or Henry = Co. 

Sold only in cans. OYAL BAKING POWDE 

or 106 Wall St., New York. ” 


CHILDRENS SHOES WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG with the beautiful 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP UPON THEM. Ask your 
Shoeman for them. 


OUR ACCURATE WATCH 


isa well made timepiece of unusual strength and durability. 
designed especially for those who do not desire to spen 
their-money for elaborate cases, but to whom a reliable 
watch is a necessity. They are carefully tested before leav- 
ing our hands and we guarantee every one for one year. 
Stem winders and setters in German eas: Nickel-piated 
cases. Circulars free. $10 free by expres 

CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street orhouse. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated 
nae e send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
ERT 8S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


Cary’s 
Towel Rack 

























Late Style, an 
Elegant; ilver- oh Walnat, trimmed 
with gold. Sent free of’ charge for 20c , or 
6for 1’ Agents wanted. J.C. CARY, 


9 Walker 8St., New York City. 


MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 
New Patents with important improvements. The 
most reliable comfor' ble and useful. Ilpstrated 
amphlet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- 
ormation sent Free to those giving satisfactory 
Edescription of their case. U.S. Government Man- 
lufacturer. Boldiers’ attention specially invited. 
A. A. MARKS, 691 Broadway, N. Y 








MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereo ticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views flus- 





Stereop’ 
rajing every subject, for Public hibitions, etc.— 
r ble business for a man witk small capital. Also, 
anterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools,and Parlor Entertainments. Send stamp 
or 116-page illustrated Cata 

iCALLISTER, Mfg  Srtiden, 49 Nassan St., N. Y 


180;:0 00, 0) ea. te EGGS for Salt cheap, 


Sto yet 
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Tree Seeds. Tree Seeds. 


The’ Largest Collection in the Country, just received prime SEEDS of : 


GOLDEN HYBRID ARBOR — 
DOUGLAS’ SPRUCE, “ 
WEYMOUTH PINE, ° 


a oz. 35°00 
255 Oy a ee 
a pe 00 


BIG TREE OF CALIFORNIA, “ Washingtonia,”) oe .75 7 00 


EUCALYPTUS, - - 


. sone! I. wa 


Descriptive Catalogue a Tisisiente, peeves and Tree Seeds on application. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., [5 John St., New York. 





Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
very day work and 
Years of service. 





|, Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont. 


EACHES. Best Peach Or- 
chard in Michigan for Sale. 
Is located on White Lake. 
Scenery beautifal. Splendid 
buildings. 4,774 bearing. trees. 
Daily communication by cars and 
boat with Chicago and Milwaukee. 
THIS Is A BARGAIN. For full 
information write 
GRAVES & DURAM, 
Montague, Muskegon Co., Mich. 








HE RAGAN Natural Inclined Hedge Fence. 
Costs only 15 cents per rod, turns any stock in 3 tor’ t 
years, has‘no base sprouts, no roots at the oo no brush 
1881. dress with stam 
K. RAHN, West Elton, Ohio. 


MOLLER’S wtih. 


to handle. Pat’d Nov. 1, 1 ” 












Superior to 
any. Highest 
medical authorities 
testify to its delicacy of 
tasteand smell. For saleby 


by Druggists, 
W.H.Schieffelin&Co( Fogo 42"-)N.Y. 


















HW.JOH 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


H. W. Johns Mfg Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
The Eclipse Wagon Jack 


is the simplest, cheapest, and 
most convenient in the market. It 
will raise a 2,000 Pound Wagon, 
and is made of the best bard wood, 
rivetted with Iron rivets. The 
Bearing on the bottom is long, 
and the Jack remains Firmly in 
place in use. A Sample will be 
sent upon receipt of $1.50. 

Liberal Discounis to the Trade. 

SOLE AGENT: 

T. G CONWAY, 

88 Chambers St., New York. 


PRESSES, DIES, & Other FERRA 


RUIT-CAN TOOLS, Lean 


lustrated List Free. New Jersey. 
MUTHYS 


HONEY EXTRACTOR. 


is the best in the Market. Send 10c. for “‘ Practical Hints to 
Beekgepers.” CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, 0. 


It is a remarkable fact that you can swallow 
= quantity of L. E. RBANSOM?S BUTTER 
OLOR and the effect will not be different than from 
pes the same quantity of Butter. No farmer should 
neglect to use so harmless a color. 


2: CERA :: PAINTING. ;: 
A New Art. Painting without brushes, of] or water 
colors. Simpleand beautiful. For eld and young. Col- 
org and instruction by mail, $1. Stamp for Circulars. 
EUGENE PKARL, Studio 23 Union Sqr., New York. 
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ii upils when competent. 
ituations procured (cr TAFEEE, Osweeo: N.Y. 





Bookwalter Engine, 
Fogo Shapted for =, 
es, and Farm poses. 
Can be used for years wii rout any 
repairs. r 200 s. - Pa A use. 
a uneven 


pany one ot ‘ordinary intelligedee 
ery Engine comple ete 


built so good and so oe fo Engl 
¥ HMaqyse-Feyyer... 8 B 
Bea “ : 
Yiustratea Catalogues Free. 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


SF For Washiv Bs Window Butidives 
riages, etc. Pro 














Juscete, Potato Rugs, 


Canker Worms. ve 
Horse Owners, Can be ; 
any Position, — for ae 





Tilustrated Cirea ur, 
TMAN, 


Patentee ant Neaiesteter, 
Providence, R. I. 
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NEEOLE | CASES, (twice the size of above,) 


contaiming large-eye needles, sent for 25c in 


“TC ONDON NEEDLE 60. 
22, 24, 26 Fourth 5 Feats Avene, Wow Term, New Y¥ 


] PLYMOUTH ROCK & Light ROCK & Lig ~ 
EGGS! BRAHMAS FOR 


rine 020, 38, 8 T 

express. Having 

fresh h blood from beef strains obtainable Sle reas: 2 

have superior stock. BE. C. BID: Dre, hands Ponds 
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GARDEN 





EsTABLISHED 1845. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Witha richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a de- 
ecriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE seeds—with much useful information upon their 
culture—150 pages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cts. 
to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN, 

2 beautifully illustrated monthly, devoted exclusively to 
Horticulture, the Flower, bi gy me and Fruit Garden, 
Lawn, Conservatory, etc., with “ Seasonable Hints,” for 
each department in each number. $1.00 per year; sample 
copy free. Purchasers of Seeds to the amount of $4.00 in 
one order, at Catalogue prices, will receive THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN for 1882 Free. 


Pringle’s New Hybridized 
Excelsior-Hulless Oats, 


A hybrid between the Chinese Hulless and the well-known 
Excelsior, and much more © theta than either. For 
further particulars see our Illustrated List of Novel- 
ties, sent free to all applicants. 

Price :—By mail, one pound, 60 cents ; three pounds, $1.50. 
By express, at expense of purchaser, $2.50 per peck; $i per 
bushel of 32 lbs. 


NEW EARLY TOBACCO. 
GENERAL GRANT. 


The earliest Tobacco in omipzetion, fastioniarty adapted 
for growing in the Northern States. it summer it pro- 
duced leaves 44 inches in length, of proportionate breadth, 
and matured its crop perfectly, as far north as Duluth, 
Minnesota. The leaf has extremely small veins, is of the 
finest possible texture, and very elastic. One of the best 
judges of Tobacco in New York city pronounces. it an ex- 
gly promising variety, and an old Connecticut Valley 
Capen says it is the choicest as well as the earliest sort he 
seen. Directions for cultivation and curing sent with 
each packet. Price, 25 cents per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


New Varieties Potatoes, 


VERMONT CHAMPION. 
BROWNELL’S BEST 
EARLY HOUSEHOLD. 
Varieties of 1881. 
EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW. 
z ADIRONDAC, WHITE STAR, 
AMERICAN MAGNUM BONUM, 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY, 
AMERICAN GIANT. 
For description and price of the above, and all other lead- 
ing varieties, send for our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, 48 
pages, which contains much useful matter upon their cul- 
ure. Mailed to all applicants iaclosing 10 cents, regular 
customers free. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 











bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this 
of apy other market. 
02. \% Ib. lb. 
Extra Early Red ........... $0.40 $1.25 $4.75 
Pry ee es 40 1.25 4.50 
Wethersfield Large Red.... .40 1.25 4.50 
Danvers Yellow............. 40 1.25 4.25 
TT ea 35 1.25 4.25 
White Portugal.............. 40 1.25 4.25 
SE Spe owsarsbsenvenns -00 1.50 5.50 
White Globe......... ce opeek 50 a. 5.75 


In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 50 cents per Ib. may be de- 
ducted. Special prices given for larger quantities. 
‘oetage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound 
when ordered by mail. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 


MAYFLOWER. 


In this new seedling variety, originated by Mr. F. H. Hos- 
ford, of northern Vermont, #il the qualities desirable in a 
oe are combined in a degree not heretofore attained. 
It ie the earliest large Tomato cultivated, mpeine buta 
few days later than “ Little Gem,” and n size 





averayin; 


larger than “ Acme.” It is of that glossy, bright red color so 
desirable in a market Tomato; shape, perfect, —r, 
, and Oo 


slightly flattened, and ee, smooth ; flesh soli 
& pure, rich flavor; skin, firm and smooth, indicative of the 
best shipping qualities. ‘They were exhibited by us at the 
last Grand Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hort. ultural 
Society, held at Boston in connection with the Exhibition 
of the American Pomological Suciety, was awarded the first 
prize as the best seedling. Price, 25 cents per packet; five 
packets, $1,00. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay St., New York. 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA | 


NATURAL. SIZE OF POD» 





reports we have received, tay ante rag this the very 
of most delicious flavor. 





to ten peas), have been found on a single plan 
groun 


mena 


Has Acquired a World-wide Reputation. 


Messrs. Sutton & Sons, the eminent English seedsmen whom we supplied with this variety last year, say: “The 
jarliest Dwarf Wrinkled Pea—of extraordinary prodtteti 
n forcing it is unequalled by any other variety—as many as 35 pods (each containing from seven 
.—The above illustration was taken from a crop grown on our own seed 

. Assured of its popularity we have grown several acres the past season.” 


veness, and 


A correspondent in Burrawany, New South Wales, Australia, says, Dec. 6, ‘81: “ The Earliest Pea in cultivation, 22 days 


earlier than McLean’s Little Gem, or Day's Early Sunrise ; of very best quality, and most 
for market or private gardens. Plants never exceed 12 inches in height, and are covered wi 


rolific. The finest Early Pea 
th Pods.” z 


Dr. Thurber, Editor of American Agriculturist, after iworens trial says: ‘“‘ Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons deserve 
i 


the congratulation of the whole gardening community for hay 


vegetable.” 


ng introduced so excellent a variety of this popular 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, 1881.—‘‘ Your Peas are wonderful, none others so good. I do not mean 


to plant another year any others, early orlate. They beat the Alpha in earliness and out of sight in flavor. 


’ 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American Pomological Society, Ex.-Pres. U.S. Agricultural Soctety, 
June 30, 1881.—My AMERICAN WONDER is a wonder, equal in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, which is 


all that could be desired.” 
So oore in substance every one who has tested it. 
planted the genuine variety obtained from us. 


We have yet to hear the first complaint from any one who has 


CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the mirket called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ BLIss’ 


AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive no other. 


Prices.—One-third pint package, 20 cents ; pint, 55 cents : 


quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid, Wien delivered at our 


store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: One pint 40 cents; one quart, 75 cents ; one peck, $5.25. 


Prices for larger quantities upon application. 


Circulars giving a full description mailed to all applicants. 


B, K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 





Hy; 


DEN CALENDAR 


For 1882, issued early in January, contains descriptive 
and price lists of 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


of the choicest strain. and Every Garden Requisite. 
Novelties of Merit only offered. It is richly illustrated, and 
gives brief, practical directions for cultivation. Mailed free 
on application. HENRY A. DREER, a 
714 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 


GARRARA ROCK CAULIFLOWER. 


arliest, Finest Flavorodand Sur Head: 
inthe World. ae re 
By Mail post-paid 50cents per packet, 


Illustrated Seed Catalogue mailed free. 
A. D. COWAN & CO 


SkEpsMEN,- 114 Chambers St. New York. 


GRAS, CLOVER) 


and 






































mous’ meup SEED 


PRICE LIST FREE. 


HENRY NUNGESSER, | 


Seed Merchant, 83 Avenue D., New York. 





TO FLORISTS, 
MARKET CARDENERS 


OR OTHER BUYERS IN QUANTITY. 


Our Monthly Wholesale Lists of SEEDS & PLANTS, free on 
application. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








MANCHESTER. 


Firm as Wilson, pro- 
ductive as Crescent, 
sIZe, pe 

form, exquisitely 
beautiful, highest 
apalicy, rendering it 
THE GREAT 
Strawberry on Earth, 

“The Manchester has 
more good qualities than 
any other strawberry.”— 
r F. M. HEXAMER. 

“TI have never seen & 
strawberry that impressed 
me so favorably.”—PETEB 


. MEAD. 
P “It is destined to become 
wis ae one of the most popular. 
(REDUCED). —E. P. Ror. , 
“I deem it worthy of extensive cultivation ; combining 
all the requisites for market or family use.”—WM. PARRY. 
A Pamphlet giving description, history, etc., of this re, 
markable berry, with a colored plate icturing one foo’ of 
a row in fruit, mailed free to all applicants. Also my A 
eral Catalogue of Trees and Plants, profuse} illustrated, The 
replete with valuable information on Fruit Calais, 
Souhegan and Cuthbert Raspberries, specialties. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


EACH TREES.-—Sixty M of the best. orchard varie- 


y i erties) N. J. 
ties at low price, New Branswick (Nw EN. 
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“TIEPHILAL| BROAD-GAST SEEDERS! 


4h fest ly st , 
WwW ALL SEEDS 
AND FERTILIZERS. 
se Ros an nie ie 


86, 
; No. 1, price, $30, from 
hour; hy A, price, $3 9 





’ For the FAROE and GARDEN. 
A great variety of SEEDS and IMPLE- 
MENTS. Send for Catalogue. Address 
R. H. ALLEN & CO.. 
P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 


HUCKLEBERRIES, upland amd dowiend, 


mall fruits, &c. Descriptive hee list free. WELLS & 
¢ CORWIN, Baiting Hollow, Suffo. Kk Co., N. ¥. 





We have advantages as } oonemen of which we wish to tell the P 
ISTS, gives us such knowledge as 
s (whether for Private or Commercial Garde 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


MARKET 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable cro 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and P 


ality, and this remarkable offer is m 


R ON of Flower an: ie Seed: 


fl 
Fan ON LL 


Farm Annual fo Bt beautifu "% illustrated; tells all about th 


ATLES 3 PEE & 





GARDENERS AND FLOR 
ants. Our 


Gem Musk-Mel 

gem indeed! Bu: 's Surehead Oab 

Seauip. ane quatieg, ax bone Li 
uty, ity and é v' 

feetion ‘Toms 

y wore = 


finest. 
i ckiing 6 Garret Stuttga jarge and fine. 
od Basaat 


The above 12 
choicest an 
A RE MAR KAI RI! chcicent"and 
post-paid, to any address, for Only a. Cents, or 5 collections _~ $2. oo "tee Becks oes all Warranted First-Cl: 
e thousands of new customers to give them @ 
Fe THE ¢ iM COLLECTION of Asters, Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, Phioz, 
kets—most beautiful varieties, with full directions for caltune, for only 80 ‘Cents. C7 Both 
is—in all 22 packets—will be mailed for 75 ts. 
Wwe will mail all the above and alao one large pone awe of the delicious New Amber Cream Sweet 
Corn, American Wonder Pe: 
One Dollar, which, at usual i would cost 





Varlety inthe world. | Flesh, 





crisp and 


others, and on a Melon of enormous size there is barel half an 

The first prize Melon the past P 

$50.00 

grown from our Seed. Do not fail to try and see how large the Cuban Queen 
can be grown. Pure Seed, 50 


9 SEEDS ron5 bese QUEEN. WATER- MELON 


Cents per Uunce; Quarter Pound, $1 
OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 1882.—Burpee’s N 
the earliest, most productive, sweet as 


mon Pod Wax 





ere 
ate bright red and ¢ ee as @n - 
rg hag ke each. Bu urpee’s Leng 
Foyiers Cucumber, best for table 


Sy oe "= a RA Philadel hie Butter Lettuce 

Illustration Soa full direc for culture printed 
‘ete of the 
w Vi 


the entire collection, by-mail, 
ass, unrivalled in 


Verbena, Zinnia, &c.—in all 

wee 9 same as Cash. 

's.S0, —making almost a complete 
0. ‘Onder’ 


mooi and ask for Burpee’s 
Plants, cont $2.8 he. ., and is sent te all! 


ue Disses 219 ¢ rs “921 Church Street, Philadephia, Pa, 


ublic. Thirty years eaabieta to fad as PRACTICAL 


e not only what are 


bl to 
ala %), but alsoto go 


erica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the year. 


“ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


on ¢ Garden,» | 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
















RHILL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


7 A. Reeves 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


SEED STORE, 


68 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 1882, 
fully illustrated, sent free to all applicants. 





Plants that are reliable, 

Cc es forall uses. Bid- 

well, etc.- See Berry Leaf 

aoe points, ts, prices and ies 
TI RL cn tne mn Real 













\N QUINCE and the NEW 
. - The two most val- x VERS NNES 
© uable fruits of re- 3 
& cent introduction. 
= Form aclubin your 
neighborhood. 
= TERMS LIBERAL, 
g. Address for cire’lr 
° F. L. PERRY, 
s< Canandaigua, N.Y. 


CK'S-f 


“ILLUSTRATE D 


beg 


‘oi jyjun 





Is un Elegant Book of 150 Pages, a Colored 
Frontispiece of Flowers, and more than 1,000 
lustrations of the cnoicest Flowers, Plants, and 
tables, and Directions for growing. It is handsome enough 
or the Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your 
name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I will send 
yous copy, postage |” This is not a quarter of its cost. 

t is printed in both English and German. If you after- 
wards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GuIpE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in 
“oo covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

ick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—%2 Pages, 

2 Colored Plate in ev ery number and many fine Engravings. 

te ce $1.25 ayear; Five Conies for $5.00. Specimen Num- 
rs sent for 10 cents ; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





EW AND CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
shh 1D POTATOERS. 


_.Mammoth Pearl, Magnum Bonum ‘American), Belle, 


s SEEDS. 
VANDERBILT BROS., 


| SEEDS. 
| 23 Fulton Street, New York. 


Catalogue of Garden, Flower and Field Seeds 
for 1882. Mailed free upon application. 


A. B. Conic 


} 197 Water Street, New York, 
| will issue March tst, the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE Implement, 
Machinery and Seed Catalogue 
in the World. Mailed free on 
Receipt of 15 Cents. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

tog ue for 1882, containing a 
full descri tive Price - List of 

Flower, eld and Garden 


SEED 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. « CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 




















MFERRY 


USTRATE®. a VE, ae 


"DesonlPO- oom 


wil ill be wom 27 FREx to all 
penny it. It contains ae oe platen 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages: and ep po np rice and directions for 
lanting 1 ieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
ruit Trees, etc, Invaluable toall. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











1s 5 M008 BEN DAVIS AND RAWLES A- 
NET Avple axece 4 to 6 fee’ per 
9g to 5 feet, light, $35 per 1.000. Full line a ciheretock, 





te Elephant, Beauty of Hebron and others. Send for 
pricelist. BEN. F. HOOVER, Galesburg, I) 


ve Catalo jan 
8 ana, 





Bike ‘co. Nursery ; te 1885: Dercript 
free. STARK & CO., 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by: mail, postage free. Special Foe pee beg yo to GRANGERS. 
“The "excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
Address, WM. ANDERSON, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y- 








Thirty-six varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn: % of 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 3 of Peas: 28 of Beans; 17 
of Squash: 23 0f Beet, and 40 of Tomato, with other 
varieties in proportion, a large portion of all which were 
grown on my five seed farms, will be foundin my Vege 
etable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1882. 
Sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. ‘All seed sold from my establishment 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 far 
that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
gratis. The original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the 
Habbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, and a score of other new vegetables. I in- 
vite the patronage of the public. NEW VEGETABLES 
A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








The carllogt a rood Sweet Corn in the world, and 


Seedsmen, who _— it always at 
head of their - a. L sree law 
of Nature, that “ the: Surther nor * Spown. 
the earlier and better their ha a vill tbe: : 
are the most northern Seed farms on this Statinee 
The principle finds further illustration in our Squaw 
Corn. Red River Corn, North Star Golden Dent Co 
8t, Paul Tomato, Minnesota Amber Sugar Cane, 
and owed Gaione. Beets, Carrots, Wheat, Potatoes, 
Peas, . Sixth Anaual Gataioous now ready 
—free. eM M, MET Cc AyE.S St. Esa) beoante. 
Grower, Jo 


bhem and porter. 
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C3"Send Faw y antes: at nb on poe Son 
ata e of everythin, 
the Farm or Garden. ‘testi hi Sat 


It t thi t 
will save money. ‘Bo “. of "ATL t x 


t=" Do t FA 
go i 


° 
iladelphia, Pa. 


BERT DICKINSO 


N, 
Dealer in =iegeth y, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, *Red Top, 


AL 
SE E D S Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc., etc. 
115, 117, and 119 Kinzie St. 


& Warehouses 14,10 106, 108, and 110 Michigan St. Office 115 Kinzie St., CHICAGO. ILLS. 
158 Chambers Street, New York. 
VEGETABLE, FARM & FLOWER SEEDS 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 

ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 

has been substantiated beyond all question. 
They are the STANDARD for pod 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed. Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
scaled packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application, 


Founded 1784, DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 2! and 23 S. Sixth St. Philadelphia. 
BUIST’S PRIZE MEDAL | 


Garden Seeds 


are always warranted, being exclusively of our own 
rowth. Best for the Gardener | est for the 
erchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE! 

They never ‘ye to produce the jfinesé vegetables, and are 
planted in all parts of the world. The constant improve- 
ment and care in their growth, extending over a _ period of 
more than half a century, have brought Buist’s Seeds to a 
state of perfection and reliability second to none. 


got S CARDEN MANUAL for 1882 


ages of useful information), mailed for 8c. stamp. 
Whotesate Ertce Current for Mercharts on application, 
T BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower. Ph ladelphia, Pa. 


ISSENA NURSERIES 


TREES and SHRUBS, OLD, NEW, RARE, and HARDY. 


Parsons & Sons Co. Limited. 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Descriptive Catalogue, Free. 


apn: | i potere ordering 
NSON LE 
129 and & South MoMA Street, 






































el 
sean is free to all, and we cuarantee it tointerest every 
otive work of 16 ages, full of illustrations. We want 
= Garden Tools; Farmers who value Labor-Saving 
erer; and ev =v one who has even a small vegetable 
EN & CO., 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., Pa 


roe ae of the PlanetJr.Farm —~ _ 
me who plants seeds or cultivates thesoil. Itisa beautiful descri 
arket@iardeners & RootGrowers to examine closely our 
Tools to study out our Combined Horse Hoe, Cultivator and Cov: 
garden to learn what the FireflyGarden Plow will sove them. S. L. ALL 













PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 
All the ground a person can walk over in a day. 

THE EASIEST TO HANDLE anp THE FASTEST HAND 
PLANTER IN USE. 

Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Inducements on Samples this season. Send for circular. 
WALLACE FIsK, South Byron, 


Genesee Co. me 
Vanderbilt Brothers, No, 23 Fulton St., Agts for N. Y. City. 
Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R.I., Agent for New England. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to all applicants. It contains all the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


In order to introduce our seeds among new customers, and 


that all may test their at superiority, we will send 
free, by mail, on receipt of $1.00 (about cost of growing and 

papering, and amounting = Catalogue Prices to $2.15), our 
Bpectal Introduction Box of Seeds, containing every- 
thing necessary for a family Garden. Large size packets of 
the following choice varieties: New Cuban Queen Water- 
melon, New Golden Gem Muskmelon, American Wonder Pea, 
Livingston's Perfection Tomato (new), Golden Wax Beans, 
Extra Early Valentine Beans, Bastian's Extra Early Red 
Turnip Beet, Early Summer Cabbage, Premium Large Flat 
Dutch abbaeE: Perfection Drumhead Savoy Cabbage, Im- 
proved Long Orange Carrot, Stowell’s Evergreen Sugar 
Corn, Improved Early White Spine Cucumber, Phila. Butter 
Lettuce, Yellow Danvers Onion, Champion Moss Curled 
Parsley, Sugar Parsnip, Cashaw Pumpkin, Extra Early 
Scarlet Turnip Radish, Golden Globe Summer Radish, 
American Savoy Spinach, Hubbard Squash, New Red Top 
Globe Turnip. 

Our Flower Collection, comprising 10 Packets of the 
Choicest Flower Seeds, sent postpaid on receipt of 
cents, 5 collections for 71.00. Postage Stamps accepted as 
cash. Our Seeds are warranted fresh, genuine, and 
reliable, and we feel certain of making a permanent cus- 
tomer of every purchaser of one of these boxes. 

Our Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ket KIEFFER PEARS, MOUNT VER- 














| Catalogues free. 








ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NON STRAWBERRIES and other Trees, 
Plants, and Vines at low rates, wens to 8. C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. 


(T ORNAMENTAL TREES 
1882, 


FRU Y &~ SHRUBS, ROSES. 


Besides the largest and most complete genera] 





stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 8, ete, 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties’ 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


rte BID WEL 


The Finest Strawberry LOW before the Publis, 


Succeeds from Maine to Florida. Foliage never burns in 
thesun. Alsoa large stock of the superb novelties, Seneca 
ueen, Manchester, and J eh aud a the 
other new kinds. best hed fas ‘y—the C thbert 
and the best Biackeap, the Gress, 8 epecialtion 0 4 
a stock of G rape Vines, and all standard a Smail 
Fruits. Send uae or Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y, 
— 


| 
HALE Shia ieee peas 


Grapes, and and M AN C H ESTE R {- 


best 
ve 


Producti 
AN Digatizg gone 











as (, ag perfect forms, 
Wilson. Beautiful colored 
foot of row in full fain 
of new BLACK C spberr 
ripens week before eee ts ye 


and twice as productive. aE, SOUTiBGAN 
Gum GRE GG oe 


RASPBERRY PLANTS! 


00,000 a. clase, well-rooted Plants, grown from pure 
18 $15.0 fae housand. Special rates given for 
quantities < of 5. or over. Address 
ALBOTT, dr., Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


LEGAL TENDER STRAWBERRY. 

Productive as the Crescent; firm as the Wilson; large, 
handsome, delicious. Will be offered by subscription. New 
White Strawberry, the Fairy. Orient, and Satin 
Gloss a grand success the past season. aaneeeear, 2 ie 
Vernon, etc. Early Prolific and Reliance Raspberries, 
still ahead. 20 acres now in bearing. Kiefer and Lecont 
Pear wood in quantity. All the best Small Fruit Plants, 
Prentiss and other choice Gra once Trees, etc., at low 
prices. Send for List. J.C. BSON, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the 100, 1,000, or 100,000, Lange variety, strictly ouk 
prices easy, ‘send for others’ rice} ats, then send for mine, 
R. E, Harman’s, Md. 


BIDWELL MANCHESTER, 


and other leading varieties of Strawberry Plants. New 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 


Best Market Pear. 


9 (~ Bushels of them and other 
Fruits and Berries, grown 
marketed fresh in Season 
. New Catalogue coxtains lists 
of best sorts at lowest rates. Sent free. 
J. 8. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A fine stock of all the ee vertetien. Also 25,000 
Brandywine Raspberry Plants, at Low Prices. Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and General Bareery Products. For 
Price-list address, CHAS. BLACK -& BRO., Village Nur: 
series, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Best Vines & Berry Plants 




















THE CHEAPEST 


The Best Varieties, and one of the Beat Places 
to get them is of 
E.&J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 
THE MONTCLAIR BASPBERRY, 
Manchester Strawberry, Specialtics 
Catalogues free. 20 years X-Perience. Mention this paper. 








: ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
lo SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. 


200,000 BERRY PLANTS. 
The old and new varieties, true to name. Improved Berry 
os a perigee low. Descriptive Catalogue free. 
ention er. ress 
_ Somerset Co., Manion, Md. Md. 














FROSTED PEACH SEED. 


Best Va., N. C., and Tenn. Natural Seed in growin 
dition for this spring pls planting, at &, Aen bush.; 5 poet 
or 


Pinse Ne Nurseries, 


con- 
for 


S. BLACK & BRO. 


pitoun Oe J. 
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EARLY WASHINGTON TOMATO. 


The best early variety, combining solidity and 
size. Per pkt.,15 cents; per ounce, 50 cents 


JAPAN CORAL-FLESH MELON. 


The most delicious Musk Melon in cultivation. 


Kt., 25 cents. 
yt renteg of New and Choice Seeds Free. 


W.H. CARSON, Scedsman, 


114 Chambers St., New York. 


“PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower, 
: ait, } WY, This machine sows all 


























Grain and cleaned Grass 
Seed as fast as five men 
can do it by hand, and 
BETTER than it can be 
one by any other meaus 
whatever. Will last for 
years, and pays for itself 
every year. Costs only 
$6. Saves labor, saves 
seed, gives big crepe be- 
cause work is well done. 
GOODELL COMPANY 
Antrim, N, H., 
kes Si == SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

We are general agents, and sell the 
above at manufacturer’s prices, at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. Send 
for Catalogue and prices. 

HIRAM SIBLEY & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


i18s2. 


"ee PHILADELPHIA 


= 
= 
= 
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TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 
“<ULawn Mower Y 


ev y ‘4 
MANUFACTURED YZ 



















Grappling Hay Fork nnd Railway Hay Con- 
veyor. Bestcombination known. Used by thousands. 
Circulars sent. G. B. WEEKS, 


Agents wanted. SyracusF, N.Y. 





Gardner's Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U. S.and Canada _ with the 
— success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best Hay andGrain 
pile neem ——, “ppt! —_. 
er should send for a circular 
how. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co,, N. Y. 


FORK READY TO 
\ADJUST LN HAY 








Health contains more sensible articles than any 
other magazine that comes to our sanctum.” 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH 
For 1882, 


November and December Nos. Free to New 
Subscribers who send in their names Now. 


The November Number Contains: 
1—The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 
sumption. 
2.—Dangers and Diseases in the School- 
room. 
3.—A Model Sanitary Town. 
4.—How to be a Good Shot. 
5.—Headwork in Housekeeping, etc., etc. 
The December Number Contains: 
1.—The Science of Digestion and Indi- 
gestion. 
2.—The Best Bread. 
3.—How to Avoid Diphtheria. 
4.—To Cure a Weak Stomach. 
5.—Treatment of Diarrhoea, etc., etc. 
The January Number Contains: 
1.—How Our Busy Folks Drop to Pieces, 
2.—Sewer Gas and Sewers. 








3.—Health of the Mind. 
4.—Beef Tea a Poison. 
5.—Treatment of Constipation without 
Drugs. 

The February Number Contains: 
1.—The Hygiene of Bedrooms. 
2.—Some Hints to Smokers. 
3.—The Treatment of the Throat. 
4.—The Treatment of Fevers. 
5.—Hygiene for Women, etc., etc. 


1.00 a Year. Samples 10 cents. 
omy perecn should have a Health Journal to learn the 
laws 0 


farm paper. THE HERALD OF HEALTH is just the paper for 
this purpose. Sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 


THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 
THE BEST PREMIUM YET. | 


Every subscriber sending $1.00 and 10 cents for ostage, | 
shall receive free a new book of over 200 pages, By Ts, 
BEETHA MYER, entitled 


® | 

How to Govern Children. | 
This work is the best book of its kind ever written, and | 
worth its weight in gold to any parent. Worth $1.00. Also | 
now ready: 


“Eating for Strength.” 


By M. L. HotBrook, M.D., including Scientific Feeding. 
500 Recipes for Wholesome Cookery. 1 Recipes for | 
Delicious Drinks. 100 Ever Recurring Questions answered. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
« only apt, ing to the point with- | 
out the dios aircumbocetion.” New York Tribune. 
“One man’s mother and another man’s wife send me word 
that these are the most wholesome and practical recipes 
they ever saw.” —Z. R. Branson. 
“T am delighted with it."—A. B. Baker, M.D., Michigan | 
State Board of Health. | 
By Mail $1.00. Lady Agents Wanted. 


Liver Complaint, Nervous | 
Dyspepsia and Headache: | 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. | 

:—General View of the Liver—Functions of the | 

Liver The bile: Its Quantity and Uses—Derangements of | 
the Liver—Torpid Livers—Relation of the Liver to the 
| 








—Diseases caused by Uric_Acid—Diseases caused | 
ag Liver—Effect of a Deran Liver on the 
Nerves_Birects of Disease of the Liver on the Heart—Causes | 


of Liver Complaint—The Home Cure of Diseases of the | 


Mental Cultivation in Producing Dyspepsia—Notes on Head- | 
ache. Price by Mail, $1.00. j 


The Diet Cure; | 
By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D., 
Editor of the London Herald of Health. 

The Titles of the beeoty-fove chapters of THE Diet Cure | 
are: Health—Food—Water—Bloed—The Natural Food of | 
Man—Disease—Prevention and Cure—The Question of 
Quantit —The Question of Quality—Principles of the Diet 
Cure—Medical Opinions on the Diet Cure—Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases — The Diet 
Cure in Cheat Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The 
Water Cure—Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—Air and 
Exercise—National Health and Wealth—Personal Advice. 


This Book is handsomely printed, bound in cloth, and will 
be send by mail for fifty cents. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 
13 & 15 Laight Street, New York. 
WN. B.—Send for Catalogues. Mrs. HoRACE MANN says: 
‘“* Every Book you publish is pure gold.” THz HERALD OF 
HEALTH and every book in the above list is sent for $3.00. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Scientific American says: “The Herald of 


rue living and how to rear healthy children and | 
bring them up to good habits, as well as a Just the news, or | 











containin ” 
good Hints py oh ole a ee ae 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
| years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,”» containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the ‘** Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 








| Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti. 


| cles and engravings that appear in the Americun Agri- 


culturést are reproduced in a German Edition. It is 
the chief and best German Journal of its kind issued 
in this country. Our friends can do good service by 


| calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
| friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 


own language. Those who-employ Germans will find 
that Edition a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of this Volume (40) are 
now ready. They are neatly bound in our uniform 


| style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If 
| sent by mail $2.30. We can usually supply, at the same 


rate, any of the 25 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any éen or more volumes, in one Jot, 


| will be supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be for- 


warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Europe, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American <Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 


| slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
| For Club rates (postage included), sce page 188, and 





Liver—Miscellaneous Questions Answered—Influence of | | 


reckon the shilling sterling at 24 cents. 





Trustworthy Directory for many Things. 
Thousands of letters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without “ return postage ”’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when we can. But nine ont of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and corre- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to jast look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We mean to keep out all parties not trustworthy. If any 
mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 
knowledge to having been deceived, for we do not admit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editors 
have the ‘‘veto power’? over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these columns.) (2 It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to see what is 
offered and by whom, and nseful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say, and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started in one’s own mind.—&™~ When cor- 
responding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them, as to prompt and fair treatment. 





Hickory Nuts,.—Fuller, Lehigh Co., Pa. There 


| is no certainty that a choice variety of the hickory will 
' come true from sced ; some of the trees may produce 


even better nuts than those planted. Grafting is very 
difficult. Some have had success by grafting roots well 
below the surface of the soil, and covering the graft 


| with earth all but one bud. 
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Special Premium No. 1, ” - SPECIAI PREMIUM --e+ NO, 2, 
‘ 4 -M iz , > UNPRECEDENTED A Most CIAL PREMIS Etc.—The AMERICAN 


POPULAR DICTIONARY contains all the Useful Words foung 
OFFER in the English Language, with their Meaning, Derivation, Spelling, ang 
' ‘us Pronunciation. Also Scriptural Names, American Geographical Names, and 
Extraordinary Proposition tO |, a large number of Mythological and Classical Names. 


: Also, a great amount of Valuable Information upon Science, Mythology, 
Subscribers of the Biography, American History, Indians, Land Titles, Free Homestead Laws, 
American Agriculturist. 


and other laws, etc., concerning the public Lands of the United States ; Con. 


stitution of the United States; List of Presidents, etc. ; Battles of the Uma. 
(SEE LIST ON NEXT PAGE.) 








lution: Population of the States and Territeries by Census of 1870 and 1880 - 
Chronology, Interest Tables, Tables of Weights and Measures, etc., ete. 
Also a multitude of other valuable statistics, making it a fine, usefyl 
Library of Reference, etc., etc. 
A fine 12mo. volume of 512 Pages, neatly bound. Price, $1.00, 


OUR OFFER. 


A copy of this most valuable Dictionary will be presented and sent post- 


An opportunity to obtain, without Cost, Excellent First Class | 


Books, of a High Order, and desirable in every family—not cheap, | paid to any actual subscriber to the American Agriculturist who shall secure 

— e a Wa r || one mew subscriber at the regular price of $1.50 a year, between February 
meanly bound, poor volumes, but those Well and Neatly Bound, 224 and May Ist, 1882. 39" See Terms and Conditions for all Special Pro. 
suitable not only to read, but to ornament any table or home miums under N.B., N.B., at the bottom of this page. 





library. (See list and description next page.) By special and extra- 

ordinary purchases and arrangements, the Publishers are enabled to | SPECIAL PREMIUM....No. 3, 

| 24 Bidwell Strawberry Plants.—‘ent /ost-paid, 
Or: 15 Pot-Grown Plants, sent by Express, Unpaid. 


offer (to their subscribers only) a Splendid Assortment of Books, on 


such Terms as to place one or more of them within the reach of 
Last season we pronounced the Bid welll the most promising new variety 


every one of our readers who may desire them, without expense. 3 are 
, y I | of Strawberries for general garden or field culture, taking into account pros 

| 

| 


THE OFFER. 


Any Actual Subscriber to the American Agriculturist, who will, 


ductiveness, size, and excéllent quality. The reports from 
various parts of the country have strengthened this opinion. We distributed 
some 20,000 plants as special premiums in midsummer, so that a good many 
of our last year’s readers now have them planted. As a considerable stock 
of new plants was grown in summer and autumn, we have been able to 
arrange for a further distribution of a limited supply for Spring planting, so 
that those who did not get them last year, and new subscribers also, may 
at the regular subscription price ($1.50 a year,) may select for each || have opportunity to do so now. Each parcel will contain One Dollar’s 
| Worth of the Plants. If the layers are preferred, each parcel will contain 
|| @4 Plants, safely packed by Mr. E. P. Roe, and forwarded post-paid. 

The pot-grown plants are packed in a basket with their roots in the 
balls of pot earth, so that they can start off in growth at once, and multiply 
! 
| 
| 


between February 22nd and May Ist, 1882, procure and forward one 


or more new Subscribers tothe American Agriculturist, for one year | | 


such new Subscriber one of the 100 fine Books on next page, asa 
compliment from the Publishers; and the book or books will be 
sent post-paid ny Post Office in the United States or Territories, 

gies any : . ; very largely the present year. The layer plants will, of course, multiply a 
good deal, but the pot-grown will do this so much more rapidly that, except 


(This offer is Subject to the Conditions Named for Special Pre- 3 pours 
for long distances, it will be better to choose the pot-grown and pay the small 


miums under N.B., N.B.. at the bottom of this page.) || expressage on a basket of them. Of all we had sent by mail last year, to dif- 
; ; | | ferent parts of the country, into nearly every State and Territory, we heard of 

The Books are from Leading Publishers of Standard Works. but one loss, though they were mainly forwarded during the unusual hot, dry 
They are sold at an average of One Dollar Each, some of them at summer, They can, of course, go safely amywhere, to all parts of the 


country, during the Spring months. 


OUR OFFER. 


$1.50, others at $1.25 each, and none under Seventy Five Cents Each. 


Every Subscriber can readily find one or more persons | 24 of the Bidwell Strawberry Piants will be sent post-paid by mail, or, 
who will be benefited by taking and reading the American Agri- | if preferred, 15 of the Pot-Grown Plants, packed in a basket and sent by 
culturist, and who will do so if its quality and value is explained to | express, expressage unpaid, to any actual subscriber to the American Agricul 

H s Fe a || turist who shall send one mew subscriber to the American Agriculturist at 
them ; and the one who does this, will Secure a Desirable samen OF || the regular subscription price of $1.50 a year. 
Books Without Cost. He can thus ‘* Do — and make hecmtindl || ia See conditions for all weaeers premiums, under N.B., N.B., below. 


The SPECIAL PREMIUMS on this page are not offered to any one for his OWN Subscription, but ONLY to those who 
are themselves already subscribers for 1882, in return for NEW subscribers they obtain and send to this office with the 
regular subscription price of $1.50 a year. (27 This offer extends to actual subscribers receiving their papers through News or Booksellers. 


N.B. N.B. N.B. N.B. 


These SPECIAL PREMIUMS are on ty offered for NeW Subscribers sent in during the 66 days between February 22 
and May 1, 1882; and they will oNLY be forwarded when the sender of the new Subscribers specially names the desired 
Premiums, giving his full Post-office Address. If ten cents extra be forwarded for the registration, any parcel mailed 
will be registered at the P.O. {a8 Any actual Subscriber may send any number of new Subscribers and order one of 
the Special Premiums for each new Subscriber, at $1.50 each. [3 Any non-subscriber can come under these offers by 
himself becoming a Subscriber, before or at the time of sending in a Special Premium Subscriber. 

135°These SPECIAL PREMIUMS are separate and distinct from the General Premiums, offered and described in 
the General List for 1882, and can not be included or mixed with them. Of course only one Special Premium can be 
sent for the same new Subscription. The General Premiums are continued, and they remain open up to June next (just 
the same as if these Special Premiums were not offered). The Illustrated Descriptive List of the General Premiums 
will be mailed, post-paid, to any one not having it, on application by Postal Card or otherwise. 
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“SPECIAL PREMIUM BOOKS. 


(See Terms on the preceding page.) 
History, Biography, etc., ete. 
A Dictionary of the Bible, 


By the Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., Professor Extraordinary of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., together with a 
Hisrory OF THE BIBLE, by the celebrated Dr. William Smith, Illustra- 
ted, all in one volume, well printed on good paper, and neatly bound. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Taine’s “‘ History of English Literature’ is one of those works which 
mark an era in the intelligence of the world. It is the most picturesque 
book ever penned by a philosopher. In style and diction it is superb. 
Its subject is so clearly defined, and so logically traced out, that it pos- 
sesses a marvellous charm, It is a history which one reads as one would 
a novel, without desiring to lay it by until itis done. Complete in one 
volume, neatly bound. 


A Complete History of the Great Rebellion, 


or the Civil War in the United States, from 1851 to 1865. Comprising a 
full and impartial account of the military and naval operations, with vivid 
and accurate descriptions of the various battles, bombardments, skir- 
mishes, etc., which took place on land and water ; the whole embracing 
a Complete History of the War for the Union—also Biographical Sketches 
of the leading actors in the great drama, and likenesses of the leading 
Generals in both armies. By Dr. James Moors, late Surgeon U.S. Army, 
with an Introduction by Dr. R. SHELTON MacKenzie. One thick volume ; 
Illustrated. ({33> In ordering this book 10 cts. must be sent for postage, 
it being exceptionally bulky.) 


The Tim Bunker Papers, or Yankee Farming. 


A quaint, most interesting book, giving the experiences, observations, 
etc., of ‘Timothy Bunker, Esq.,”’ of Hookertown, Conn. It is full of 
good, practical suggestions on farming, etc., told in a way that they will 
**stick.”” No other book on American farming contains so much enter- 
tainment with instruction. With illustrations by Hoppin. Finely printed 
on good paper and well bound in cloth, with gilt title and side stamp. 


Thomas Hood’s. Choice Works in Prose and Verse. 


Including the cream of the Comic Annuals, with Life of the Author, well 
printed and neatly bound. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


In one volume, well printed and neatly bound. 


Macaulay’s Life and Letters, Complete. 


By his nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, M. P. 


Samuel Smiles’ Thrift, or How to get on in the 
World. 


“The young man starting out in life can have no surer guide than 
‘Thrift.’ It is very complete.”’—New York Times. Good type, well 
printed, and bound in cloth. 


Farm Talk, 


A series of articles in colloquial style, Illustrating Various CommMon 
Farm Topics. Contents: Guess Yavene .—Pedigree Corn.—About 
Haying.—Fancy Farmers.—When to sell Produce.—Butter Making.— 
Getting Ready for the Cattle Show.—Agricultural Colleges.—Apple Trees 
and Insects.—Middle Men.—Taking the Papers.—The ’Ologie..—An 
Evening’s Chat.—Planting for Posterity.—Road Making and Breaking. — 
In the Barn.—How Trees Grow.—Pigs and Poultry.—Farm Fences.—Out 
in the Fields. By Gro, E. BRACKETT. 





Standard Fiction. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


A new edition of this world-renowned book, printed on heavy paper, 
large type ; beautifully bound in English cloth ; black and gold titles. 


Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii. 


Bulwer’s masterpiece. —— in one volume, large type, handsomely 
printed and bound in fine English cloth; gold title ; black side stamp. 


Charles Dickens’ Works. 


New and complete editions, well printed on good paper and handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, black and gold. Each Volume contains an illus- 
tration, and is complete in itself. Any volume desired will be furnished. 
Pickwick Papers. Christmas Books, Uncommercial 
Oliver Twist, Pictures from Traveller, and Additional Christ - 
Italy, and American Notes. mas Stories. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Bleak House. 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Re- _ Little Dorrit. 
printed Pieces. Tale of Two Cities, and Great Ex- 
Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. pectations. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Our Mutual Friend. 
Dombey and Son. Edwin Drood, Sketches, Master 
David Copperfield. Humphrey’s Clock, etc., ete. 


(14 Separate Volumes.) 


| 





| 
| 








Thomas Hughes’ Tom Brown's School Days at 
Rugby. 


Incomparably the best book of modern times*for boys and young men. 
Complete in one handsome volume. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. (25 Books.) 


A new and complete edition of these world-famous. books. . Finely 
printed on good paper, large type, and handsomely bound in black and 
gold. Each volume complete in itself; any volume desired may be selected. 

Waverley. The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Guy Mannering. Peveril of the Peak. 

The Antiquary. Quentin Durward. 


Rob Roy. St. Ronan’s Well. 
Black Dwarf; and Old Mor- Red-gauntlet. 
tality. The Betrothed. 


The Talisman. 
Woodstock. 
The Fair Maid of Perth. 


The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
The Bride of Lammermoor ; 
and A Legend of Montrose. 


Ivanhoe. Anne of Geierstein. 

The Monastery. Count Robert of Paris. 

The Abbot. Castle Dangerous. 
Kenilworth. The Pirate. Chronicles of the Canongate. 


Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
The Scottish Chiefs. 


These famous stories, founded on celebrated events in Scotch and Polish 
History, are so well known that we will only add that this edition is one 
of the best, is well printed and handsomely bound. 





Standard Editions of the Poets. 


Carefully printed from clear type on good paper, and handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, selected colors, with beautiful side stamp and gold title. 
These editions have been carefully made up; each volume complete in itself. 


(38 Books.) Hemans. Odyssey. 
Aytoun. Hood. Poetry of Flowers, 
Burns. Herbert. Pope. 
Byron. Tliad. Proctor. 
Chaucer. Jean Ingelow. Religious Poems. 
Campbell. Keats. Rogers. 
Cowper. Kirke White. Scott. 
Crabbe. Lucile. Shelley, 
Coleridge. Milton. Spenser. 
Dante. Moore. Tennyson. 
Dryden. Macaulay. Thomson. 
Favorite Poems. Owen Meredith. Tupper’s Philosophy. 
Goldsmith. Ossian. Wordsworth. 





Other Standard Books. 
Charles Dickens’ Child’s History of England. 


This book, written by Dickens for his own children, is not only valuable 

in every household where any care at all is bestowed upon the education 

of children, but is also one of the best brief and compendious histories of 

England for all classes of readers. Complete in one volume, printed on 
ood paper, large type, and handsdmely bound in English cloth, with 
lack and gold titles. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 


By John Bunyan. The Bible alone excepted, no one book has probably 
exercised so important an influence upon the moral and religious charac- 
ter of the young as this work. One handsome volume, very large type. 


Robinson Crusoe, 


‘‘ How happy that this, the most moral of romances, is not only the most 
charming of books but the most instructive.”—Dr. Chalmers. Complete 
in one handsome volume. 


Swiss Family Robinson. 


This book is celebrated as the best of the many imitations of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,”? and is almost equally fascinating for children, in its simple 
narrative style and realistic descriptions. Complete in one volume, well 
printed and handsomely bound. 


Don Quixote. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, translated from the Span- 
ish of Cervantes. One of the most popular books ever published. 


Dean Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 


Swift’s greatest work, and is the one by which he will be remem- 
bered. The idea of making fictitious travel the vehicle of satire as well 
as amusement, has never been carried into execution with such success 
as in the adventures of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. Well printed, and 
handsomely bound in English cloth with black and gold titles. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment ; 


Or, THE THOUSAND AND ONE Nicats. A new edition, printed on good 
paper, large type, handsomely bound in fine cloth ; black and gold titles. 


R. M. Ballantyne’s The Dog Crusoe. 
The Gorilla Hunters. 


The most popular books of this celebrated English author. Each com- 
plete in itself ; handsomely bound in elegant cloth ; black and gold titles. 
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Publishers’ Department. spentinne at a is, in some respects, the largest seed lie. McCaller’s winter” apple ‘emphatically our 


——>_—_ 
Hiram Sibley & Co., the Rochester, N. Y., 3eeds- 


men, offer $500 cash in prizes for the best essays on gar- 


dening in the Southern States. 


Bound Volumes for Reference.—‘‘I am not 
a subscriber,’’ writes a gentleman in Washington, D. C., 
but I get the bound volumes, and have them for the 
last seven years, having received that for 1881 a few days 
ago. Ido not know what I should do without them, as 
Ican find almost everything, and each year it is better 
and more valuable.”"—We find that a great number pur- 
chase the bound volumes to use as a library of reference ; 
that for 1881 is now ready. 


Whe ** Acme” Pulverizing Harrow.—-This 
implement was figured in our columns a year or more 
ago, and described as a most effective implement for 
pulverizing the soil and preparing a seed bed. Since 
then some improvements have been made in the form 
of the teeth, which are unlike those of any other har- 
row, and well calculated to do effective work. That the 
manufacturers feel confidence in the utility of the 
‘‘ Acme” is shown by their offer to send one ‘on trial *’ 
to any responsible farmer in any part of the country. 


Dairy Supply Firm—Change of Name.— 
The firm of Whitman & Burrell, so well known as ex- 
tensive dealers in dairy supplies at Little Falls, N. Y., by 
the retiring of Mr. R. S. Whitman, takes the new style 
of Burrell & Whitman. They propose, as heretofore, to 
keep everything, from a steam engine to a butter ladle. 


Broad-Cast Seed Sowers.—A number have in- 
quired about these and ask which is the best. We have 
no doubt that where much sowing of grass and other 
small seeds is to be done, a machine will soon pay for 
itself. The leading kinds are the ‘‘ Cahoon” and the 
“ Philadelphia.” As with all similar machines, each 
has its friends and advocates. The better way is for 
each one to send for the descriptive circulars, and form 
his own judgment. As between good implements we can 
not decide. 


Percheron Horses.—Those who have recently 
made inquiries as to Percheron horses are informed of 
an important sale of twenty-five imported stallions and 
mares in Baltimore upon the 22nd day of the present 
month. Messrs. W. T. Walters & Co., 68 Exchange Place, 
Baltimore, will furnish catalogues on application. 


One Hundred Too Many.-—The types at the 
end of the lon advertisement of Messrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Sons, last month, read 134 Barciay street. It should have 
been 34. One in hunting for the higher number would 
find himself on the pier. 


Catalogues Received. 
—>—_ 


The dealers who usually issue their Catalogues during 
the month of February, seem to be this year later than 
usual. We give alist of those that have come to hand 
=p to the time of going to press. The names are placed 

phabetically, and where more than one branch of busi- 
ness is followed, as seedsmen and florist, the entry is 
made under the one which seems to be the most promi- 
nent unless circumstances warrant separate entries. 


SEEDSMEN. 

The large dealers offer implements of various kinds, 
and most of them take orders for small fruits and flowers. 

R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189-191 Water street, New York.— 
Characteristically neat, and, as usual, very full in farm 
and field seeds—with novelties. 

Hueco Beyer, New London, Iowa.—Neat and compact 
with numerous Western specialties. 

B. K. Buss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., New York7—As 
usual, this offers novelties in all de rtments, is abun- 
dantly illustrated and has a fine colored plate of new 
Pansies. 

J. Bote1ano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—One of the oldest 
seed houses in the country, keeps up with the noveltics, 
and has several specialties of its own. 

ALFRED BripGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York.— 
Another old house with a copious catalogue containing 
many novelties and specialties. Also a special list for 
market gardeners. 

Watpo F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio.—An excellent selec- 
tion, accompanied by sensible and practical remarks. 

W. Atitee Burree & Co,, 219 and 221 Church St.. 
Philadelphia.—Farm and Garden Seeds, with many spe- 
cialties ; also Blooded Stock and choice Poultry. 

Witi1am H. Carson, 114 (formerly 125), Chambers St., 
New York.—A full list, with numerous specialties. Par- 
ticular attention given to supplying Market Gardeners. 

Cor & Broruers, Pella, Jowa.—The choicest varieties 
of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds; also Horticultural 
Implements and Books. They offer premiums in flower 
feeds to those who subscribe to the Am. Agriculturist. 

A. D. Cowan_& Co., American Seed Warehouse, 114 
Chambers St., New York.—A well illustrated catalogue, 
with many specialties in Vegetables and Flowers. 

C. W. Dorr, Des Moines, Iowa.—Seeds largely grown 
by himself. Several specialties. Also nursery stock. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Besides its bril- 
liantly illuminated cover, several colored plates are given 
within. Severa! engravings illustrate the buildings and 








L. W. Goopett, Amherst, Mass.—Offers Seeds largely 
of his own growing, and gives a select list of choice 
varieties. 

JosEPH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., has 
of late years gone largely into seed raising. His cata- 
logue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds, offers induce- 
ments to purchasers. 

R. D. Hawey, Hartford, Conn.—Vegetables and agri- 
cultural seeds, including several novelties. Also, farm 
and garden implements. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York, 
has on its title page, ‘‘ Everything for the Garden.” An 
examination of its contents shows it to be full of ‘* every- 
thing” that a gardener needs, abundantly illustrated. 

W. H. Jounson, Snowflake, Antrim, Co., Mich.--Price 
list of seeds and cuttings of deciduous and evergreen 
Forest Trees. Also ‘‘Forest Leaves,” a pamphlet of 
brief instractions. 

Jounson & Stokes, 1,114 Market St., Philadelphia, 
besides a general stock, offer several special varieties. 

Davip Lanpretu & Sons, 21-23 South 6th St., Phila- 
delphia, give with their catalogue a “ Rural Register,” 
or Almanac, which includes a calendar of the work for 
each month. The seed farms of this firm are illus- 
trated. Their reputation has long been established. 

A. W. Livinaston’s Sons, Columbus, O.—A full list, 
with various novelties. This firm produced ‘ Living- 
ston’s Perfection’? Tomato, which is glory enough for 
one seed house. 

J. F. MENDENHALL & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—A hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue of Seeds of all kinds. 

JoHN Myers, Saratoga, N. Y., raises a select list of 
Seeds, and offers Small Fruits and Apiarian Supplies. 

E. A. Reeves, No. 68 Courtlandt street, New York.— 
Plants and implements, besides seed, make a very large 
and full catalogue, lavishly illustrated. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, Ill.—This catalogue keeps 
up its freshness and interest, and besides seeds offers a 
full list of vegetable plants. 

R. H. Saumway, Rockford, Ill.—A list of all desirable 
varieties, and most abundantly illustrated. 

Hrram Sr1siey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Ill.—This is one of the most elegant, as it is one of the 
most complete of the catalogues of the season. Its 
abundant contents are beautifully illustrated. 

Henry N. Smita, South Sudbury, Mass.—A select list, 
with several specialties in Vegetable Seeds. 

James M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St., New 
York.—This is an immense catalogue, and while illustra- 
tions of new things are introduced, the compact form of 
former years is still retained. Besides vegetable and 
flower seeds, with all the novelties, it has a fuller list of 
grass and tree seeds than is usually offered. 

THORBURN & Titus, 158 Chambers street, New York.— 
Besides seeds, with full directions for culture, bulbs, 
plants, and implements. 

Isaac F. Tirtinenast, La Plume, Pa., publishes his 
catalogne in his quarterly ‘‘Seed Time and Harvest;”’ 
it always contains something sensible and practicable. 

VANDERBILT Bros., No. 23 Fulton St., New York.— 
Issue a compact seed list, and another with seeds and 
illustrations of a vast stock of farm implements. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., in his Floral Guide, 
“he copious illustrations of flowers from seeds, green- 

ouse plants and vegetables, making it noticeable among 
all others. 

SamvEL Wison, Mechanicsville, Pa., has a full list, 
and several specialties. among them the *‘ Japanese Nest 
Egg Gourd.” 


NURSERYMEN (INCLUDING SMALL FRUITS) AND 
FLORISTS. 


H. S. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N. Y.—A general list 
of small fruits, with a circular for the Duchess Grape. 

CHas. Buack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J.—A list of 
fruitand ornamental trees, making a specialty of Peaches. 

R. J. Buack, Bremen, Ohio.—A full stock of fruits, 
with many new western varieties, especially in Apples, 
not generally offered. 

J. G. Burrow, Fishkill, N. Y.—A Strawberry catalogue 
of the leading kinds, with testimonials as to the excel- 
lence of *‘ Primo.” 

Joun Burr, Leavenworth, Kansas.—The “Early Vic- 
tor’? Grape. 

GrorcGeE W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio.—Small fruits, 
Roses, etc. The Grape list, as usual, very full, with all 
the recent novelties. 

Joun Lewis Cuitps, Queens, N. Y.~-In his ‘* Guide to 
Lily Culture,’ gives a remarkably full illustrated list. 

D. ConeEr, Wolcott, N. Y.—Grapes and ornamental 
plants, with some new varieties. 

Tue Dineze & ConarpD Co., West Grove, Pa., have 
long made a specialty of Rose Culture. Their ‘‘ Guide” 
gives full instructions, aud an immense list ; prices low. 

FRANK Forp, Ravenna, Ohio.—Small fruits and seeds 
specialties. ‘Early Cotton’ apple, Alpha tomato, seed 
potatoes, etc. 

G. H. & J. H. Hare, South Glastonbury, Conn.—Gen- 
eral list, with several specialties and a colored plate of 
the ‘‘ Manchester ** Strawberry. 

R. S. Jonnston, Stockley, Del.—A general stock. 
Peaches a specialty, 

J. T. Lovert, Little Silver, N. J.—Small and other 
fruits, and several specialties and novelties, with hand- 
soemely illuminated cover. Also, a special circular de- 
voted to the ** Manchester *’ strawberry and the *‘ Souhe- 
gan” blackcap raspberry. 

J. N. Mentree, Oregon, Mo.—A select list of the best 
Small Fruits. 

Nanz & Nevner, Louisville, Ky.—A remarkably full 
catalogne of greenhouse and bedding plants, with many 
novelties. 

S. Orno Witson, Raleigh, N. C. — General nursery 
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IMPLEMENTS, LIVE STOCK, FERTILIZERS, ETc, 

W. 8. Biunt, 94 Beekman St., N. Y.—IIustrated cata- 
logue of various styles of ‘t Universal Force Pumps,” 

Wm. L. Brapsury & Co., Nasons, Orange Co., Va,— 
Horses, Sheep, Swine, and other animals, at the Pied. 
mont Stock Farm. 

BowKER FErTILIzER Co., New York and Boston.— 
Testimonials as to the value of the various fertilizers 
made by this prosperous Company. 

M. Carter, Plainfield, Ind.—Automatic Gates, 

FaRMER’s M’F’a Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—A de. 
scription of the Twin-Dasher Churn. 

ALEX. Kerr, Bro. & Co., Bultimore, Md.—A treati 
on the use of German Potash Salt (Kainit). me 

EpWARD HARRISON’s EsTaTE, New Haven, Conn.—II- 
lustrated catalogue of Flouring Mills and Machinery, 

Timotay B. Hussry, North Berwick, Me.—Plows 
Harrows, Cultivators, and other farm implements. z 

Joun, Q. MAYNARD, 95-97 Liberty St., New York,— 
Handsomely illustrated list of Labor-saving Specialties 
including forges and various useful tools. y 

Morris, Lirttte & Son, New York.—Little’s Chemi 
Fluid for Dipping Sheep. — 

Fence & MACHINE Co., Delaware, Ohio. — Powell's 
Sulky Plow. 

SANDWICH ENTERPRIZE Co., Sandwich,I!].—Enterpri 
Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Pumps, ete. me 

Sanpwicu M’r’e Co., Sandwich, Ill.—Corn Shellers 
for hand and power, Churns, Horse-powers, ete. 

_ SmitH REFRIGERATOR Co., Michigan City, Ind.—An 
illustrated catalogue of the Alaska Refrigerator in great 
variety. 

F.S. Peer, East Palmyra, N. Y.--Jersey Cattl 
Cotswold Sheep. , . — 

UNIVERSAL CooLEeR Co., San Francisco, Cal.—IIlus- 
trated pamphlet, describing Artificial Coolers, Sanitary 
Filters, etc. 

E. & O. Warp, 279 Washington St., New York.—“ A 
Circular of Advice,’’ Useful to all who send farm pro- 
dnce to market. 

_WHEELER, MELICK & Co., Albany, N. Y.—Steam En- 
gines, Horse Powers, Threshers, and a long list of other 
farm machines. 

E. WHITMAN & Sons, Baltimore, Md.—A large illus- 
trated catalogue of a great variety of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

H. J. WooDEN & W. A. Trescort, Fairport, N. Y., 
describe the Climax Evaporator and auxiliary machines. 


MACHINERY, &c. 
Henry H. Bascock & Sons, Watertown, N. Y.—Illus- 
trates the Watertown Windmill, with pumps, ete. 
Atvin H. Foee, Rockland, Me. — Illustrates his 
‘Strawberry Car.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., 127-129 Catharine street, Philadel- 
phia.—A descriptive catalogue, illustrating the uses of 
the Planet Jr. Seed Drill, Wheel Hoes, etc., and their 
other excellent implements. 

Homer H,. Hewitt, Williamsburg, Pa.—A new illus- 
trated list of high-class poultry and Yorkshire pigs. 

Tuomas Hiaeein & Co., London.—An American edition 
of the ‘‘Dairyman’s Almanac,’ which, among many 
other matters, mentions Higgins’ Salt. 

E. W. Ross & Co,, Fulton, N. Y.—The progress made 
by Ensilage in this country is shown by the manufacture 
of such machines as the “ Giant,” also, ‘ Little Giant” 
cutters as are offered by this firm. 

SEpewicK Bros., Richmond, Ind. — Wire net-work 
fences and gates, including automatic gates. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

Cusin & Guicnarp, Lyons, France.—Flower Bulbs 
and Roots. 

Max LetcuT1in. Baden Baden, Germany.—A catalogue 
of one of the rarest collections in Europe. 

TomLtnson & HaywarD, Lincoln, Eng.—A thick pam- 
phlet with colored and other illustrations giving details 
as to their Glycerine Sheep Dip. 





a eo 
Peaches and Pears.—‘E. D. R.”—If your Jand 
will bear good crops of corn it is likely, so far as the soil 
is concerned, to be suitable for fruit. The climate and 
location will probably decide the question as to peaches. 
If the thermometer goes much below zero each winter, 
and there is a succession of freezings and thawings in 
early spring, their success is doubtful. 





The Best Tomato ?—“W. G. C.,” N. J.—We 
have not tested every one of the very many now offered. 
but we can say which is the best we have tried. Liv- 
ingston’s Perfection is, thus far, easily superior to all 
others, in beauty, solidity, regular form, and excellent 
quality, that it is not easy to see in what respect any 
other can excel it. Still we shall go on trying and re- 
porting on new ones, as we have done for the last 20 years. 
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Fairs fo 
this year reached us on Dec. 24th, and was from Sec. 
Hamm of the Neosho Valley District Fair Associa- 
tion ; it states that the 9th annual fair of this Soci- 
ety will be held at its Park, Neosho Falls, Sept. 25- 
30, 1882. It is desired that the Secretaries of all 
Fair Associations will give us the earliest possible 
notice of the date of holding their fairs, that we 
may be able to answer enquiries, and also to make 
our fair list as full and accurate as possible. 





Maggots in Apples.—“G. E, L.,” Merrimack 
Co., N. H., writes there has been trouble in that 
vicinity with maggots in the apples. These mag- 
gots are “an eighth of an inch in length, and about 
as large around as a pin; they perforate the apple 
in all directions.” The matter was referred to 
Prof. A. J. Cook, who says: “The only maggot 
that has been described as working in apples is the 
Trypeta pomonella, but this is not the one said to in- 
jure the apples in New Hampshire, I should judge 
that this is a new enemy.” 

‘‘prairie Rice,?? Egyptian Corn, Etc.— 
F. J. Benitz, Fé, Argentine Republic, South Am- 
erica, having seen accounts of the so-called 
“Prairie Rice,’ would know more about it, its 
yield per acre, ete. The plant in question is a form 
of Sorghum vulgare, and has been grown in some 
States as a fodder crop with fair results. Asa grain 
crop, we doubt if it is equal in any respect to Indian 
corn. As it is common in most warm countries, 
we haye no doubt that it is in cultivation with you 
under some of its other names, such as ‘‘ Durra,”’ 
or “Doura,” ‘Indian Millet,’? ‘‘Guinea Corn,” 
ete. The name, “Prairie Rice,” is a recent one 
given in one of our Western States. ‘Ivory Wheat” 
is another of the fanciful names that have been 
given to it, and the seeds were advertised in such 
a manner as to give the idea that it was a new 
variety of wheat. There are many varieties, and 
the grain varies from pure white to dark brown. 





Matters in South America.—‘‘F. J. B.”’ 
writes us from Argentine Republic that he is de- 
lighted with the country. Frosts seldom occur in 
winter, and snows are unknown. Land sells at $1 
an acre, though in localities near cities it is from 
$7 to $10. Cattle as they run are worth $8 per head ; 
those fit for the butcher are $12 and $14. <A milch 
cow and calf cost $16 to $18; and working oxen, 
$25 to $30 each. I met with a gentleman the other 
day who told me that he had had an increase in his 
cattle of 42 per cent. Linseed is now cultivated to 
a great extent—in fact, farmers appear to have a 
Linseed fever. The seed is exported in large 
quantities to Europe for pressing out the oil. 





Boots in Wet Weather.—We have published 
it before, but the hint should be repeated every 
year. When wet boots are taken off and allowed 
to dry during the night, they shrink and are difli- 
cult to get on inthe morning. This may be easily 
obviated by filling the boots, when taken off, with 
vats. A sufficient quantity.of oats kept for the 
purpose, will allow the boots to dry without 
shrinking, and prove a great comfort. 





An Uneasy Horse.—Mr. “J. R. A.,’’ asks for 
a remedy for a horse ‘‘ that will not stand to be un- 
hooked.”"—We can suggest nothing better than to 
make a business of “ hooking’’ and “ unhooking”’ 
the horse with firm and kind treatment until the 
tendency to be uneasy is overcome. 





A Manual of the Coniferx, containing a 
general review of the Order; a Synopsis of the 
Hardy Kinds Cultivated in Great Britain; their 
Place and Use in Horticulture. With aumerous 
Woodcuts and Illustrations. James Veitch and 
Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
8. W., 1881. A work on the Conifer, which in 
this country are more popularly known as “ Ever- 
greens,” may be written from a botanist’s or a 
nurseryman’s standpoint. The work, the titie of 
which we have given above in full, is essentially 
the work of a nurseryman. He does not trouble 
himself about the critical distinctions of genera, 
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the trees as he finds them, endeavors to show their 
uses to the cultivator, and to give their behavior 
under cultivation in England. English nursery- 
men long ago had their collectors on our Western 
Coast, and the climate of England being better 
suited to them, they have had vastly better success 
with our far western Conifere than has attended 
their trial on the Atlantic slope. But it is not alone 
to the western American Conifere that this work 
is devoted ; it gives those from all countries, and, 
of course, includes not only those European moun- 
tain forms, but those from Japan and Northern 
China, which as a rule succeed better with us than 
do those from our Western Coast. The work, a 
small 4to. of 342 pages, is illustrated both by large 
engravings showing the port and uses of the trees 
in landscape, and smaller wood-cuts showing de- 
tails of structure. We are surprised that the 
authors retain the name Wellingtonia gigantea for 
the Mammoth Tree of California, while they give 
Sequoia sempervirens for the Redwood ; both are of 
the same genus, and botanists, both American and 
English, have long ago decided that they both be- 
long to Sequoia. But it is not our purpose to find 
fault with the work, but rather to commend it to 
the attention of those who, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will find it a useful aid in the cultivation 
of the Conifere. 

Strawberries for Minnesota.—F. G. Bond, 
Clay Co. Ina climate with winters so severe as 
yours, it will pay to cover all strawberries; even 
the most hardy will be more productive. Among 
the newer varieties the Bidwell has proved among 
ths hardiest. With an abundance of straw the 
protection is simple. When the ground begins to 
freeze, cover it with straw, plants and all, taking 
care to work it down to the soil under large plants. 
Near the coast, we avoid covering the tops of the 
plants heavily, but you will not be likely to smother 
them, adanger we must avoid. In spring the 
straw need not be removed, but go along the rows 
and open the covering just over the plants. 





Raising Hops.—‘'M. C.’’ wishes to know if 
we ‘‘or any of our correspondents’ can give him 
“any idea about raising a Hop Orchard, when the 
plants ought to be set,” ete., ete. Had M. C. writ- 
ten his name in full, and his address plainly, for the 
post mark is utterly blind, he would several weeks 
azo been informed of what we state now. To 
wit: That our pamphlet on Hop Culture, pub- 
lished to meet such inquiries as his, can be had 
at this office, post paid, for 30 cents. This gives 
full details by ten experienced growers in different 
parts of the country, and is much more extended 
than any one article can be; it is abundantly illus- 
trated and is just the work that “‘M. C.”’ wants. If 
our friends would take the trouble to give their 
names in full, and see that the address is plainly 
written, they would be answered more promptly. 





Horses and Dahlias.—H. H. Logan, Suffolk 
Co., L. I., writes that a horse, last summer, gained 
access to some Dahlias, and ate a considerable 
quantity of their leaves and stems. The animal 
soon afterwards went to the barn, ate its evening 
ration as usual, and the next morning was found 
dead, though apparently in perfect health the day 
before. Mr. L. is inclined to regard the Dahlias as 
the cause of death, for the reason that on one or 
two former occasions the horse had taken a bite of 
the plant and did not seem to be well for several 
days afterwards. While the Dahlia is not regarded 
as a poisonous plant, it may have a peculiar effect 
upon horses, and we readily comply with our cor- 
respondents suggestions that we ask for informa- 
tion. If any others have observed that the Dahlia 
is injurious to horses, we hope that they may report. 





Millet for Horses.—‘‘M. L, B.,’? Neodesha, 
Neb., asks, if millet hay, or millet that has not 
been threshed, is safe to feed to horses, mules and 
cattle. “If there is danger, in what quantity would 
it be safe?”—So many different plants are now 
grown as millet that we are not sure which kind is 








referred to. The only dangerous kind is that vari- 
ously called ‘‘ Bengal,” “ Golden,’”’ ‘‘ Mammoth,” 
and Hungarian Millet, and closely resembles Hun- 
garian grass. The alleged danger from. this is not 
due to the amount fed, but its state of ripeness. 
Each grain has just below it a few small, rough 
bristles. If cut while the grain is yet green, it may 
be used freely. If the grain is ripe, it is said that 
the bristles accumulate in the stomachs of the 
animals, forming masses which cause trouble. 





Farmers’ Club.—The “ Volinia, Mich., Far- 
mers Club’’ and some others, turn Postal] Cards to 
good account in giving notice of their meetings. 
The names of the officers, the order of business, 
and a list of the dates of the meetings for the year, 
together with the subjects to be discussed, and the 
names of those who are to present them, are all 
plainly given, with room for much more upon the 
Postal. A properly prepared card of this kind costs 
very little, and serves each member as a reminder 
for a whole year. 





The Profits of Orange Culture.—‘“H. A. 
T.’’? sends us from De Land, Fla., notes on that 
locality, in which he says: ‘One acre of orange 
trees (76) budded five years ago, netted the owner 
$522. Another took 6,000 oranges from one tree 
which at a cent and a half each brought $90. Last 
year 14 trees netted the owner $420. The largest 
tree I have seen is estimated to have on it 10,000 
oranges; the same tree yielded last year $125.” 
These and many other such items indicate that 
orange culture, properly managed in a suitable 
locality, is often exceedingly profitable. The State, 
and orange growing have been greatly injured by 
high-colored statements of great profits, and at the 
same time implying that they were within the reach 
of every one. The impression has been given that 
the lazy, the shiftless, and all the ‘‘ne’er do weels” 
of everywhere else, can go to Florida and at once 
become rich from oranges. It is only those who 
bring knowledge, skill, and constant personal at- 
tention to their work, who succeed in raising 
oranges or cabbages. The advantages are all men- 
tioned prominently, the drawbacks are not, noticed. 
This very letter says: ‘‘ What we most miss is the 
butter and milk of the north.” Florida still offers 
most excellent inducements to the right kind of 
settlers—those who go there knowing that there 
are difficulties to be met with, and carry a deter- 
mination to overcome them. 





Sunflower Culture.—“C. E. B..”? Huron, Dak., 
asks about the cultivation of sunflowers, as he 
has seen*somewhere an article advising their cul- 
ture for their seeds, and for their stems as fuel. 
Our correspondent evidently has in view the grow- 
ing of them especially to burn, as he says that all 
kinds of fuel, save hay, is very scarce. So far as 
we are aware, Russia is the only country in which 
the sunflower is grown to any extent, and there the 
oil obtained from the seeds is the chief considera- 
tion. It is said that the crop is about fifty bushels 
of seeds to the acre. French writers on oil-produc- 
ing crops do not advise the culture of the sun- 
flower, because it requires a very rich soil, and the 
birds take a large share of the seeds ; besides these, 
the yield is small—about fifteen per cent.—of an 
oil of inferior quality. We know of no demand 
for the seeds for pressing in this country, and if 
raised they must be utilized upon the farm. They ~ 
are regarded as a valuable food for poultry, and 
have been given to horses as a stimulant and appe- 
tizer. If any of our readers have tried the sun- 
flower as a farm crop, we shail be glad to have their 
experience. As to the use of the stalks for burn- 
ing, we think that better fuel may be raised more 
cheaply. But few plants draw so heavily upon the 
soil for potash as the sunflower, and unless the land 
is rich the crop of stalks will not be large. The 
Ailanthus tree would be better for fuel, and when 
the trees were once established they could be cut 
over every year; new shoots springing from the 
roots would give an annual crop of most excel- 
lent fuel. Peach trees grow rapidly and might be 
raised from the stone, if the climate will allow. 
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Markets—What of Future Prices? 
at At sal 


This is not now so serious a question to many, as it 
often is at the present time of the year, because a smaller 
number than usual have grain and other products on 
hand to sell. As to the outlook, the situation is about 
thus: Beginning last summer, speculators, in view of 
the manifest shortage of crops, undertook to control 
the markets of grain and hog products. Prices were put 
up and kept up, beyond what Europe could or would 
pay, and exports have been greatly limited. Foreign 
dealers find more home supplies than expected; con- 
sumption has been diminished by high prices; and re- 
mote regions, not usually drawn upon, have furnished 
much larger supplies of Breadstuffs than were looked for. 


The speculators still pretend to be hopeful of a de- 
mand at almost any price, however high, before the next 
harvest, while some of the largest holders hope to ‘ un- 
joad”? upon the “‘Jambs,”’ and so every effort is still 
being made to sustain the high rates as long as possible. 
—At this writing (February 10), and during the past two 
days, it has looked as if a heavy break in prices is close 
at hand. There has been a material decline within 
48 hours. Some predict that prices will drop to last 
year’s figures during spring. This does not seem proba- | 
ble; it will depend upon how far the foreign markets 
are already provided for. The “longs *’ among the specu- 
lators, who have large stocks on hand, or contracted for 
at the high rates, may have the financial ability to hold 


up the market for awhile yet, or even advance figures | 


temporarily, but it hardly looks like it now. 
Those who have already been able to get their Wheat 


and Corn and Hogs into market, and realize the high | 


prices that have prevailed, may well be in a very com- 
fortable state of mind now. 


The Extent of the Fertilizer Trade.— 
Those who can recollect the sensation produeed by a 
single cargo of guano, some thirty years ago, when the 
question was, “ Who will buy it?’’ may be surprised to 
learn the vast sums now annually expended in fertilizers. 
The Bowker Fertilizing Company, in a pamphlet des- 
cribing its own various products, gives an interesting 
estimate of the amount annually expended in fertilizers 
other than barn-yard and stable manures. It presents the 
following estimates: That Virginia consumes over 40,000 
tons; Pennsylvania, over 50,000 tons; New Jersey, over 
20,000 tons ; New York, over 35 000 tons ; Ohio, over 15,- 
000 tons ; New England, over 50,000 tons. And the use 
of fertilizers is rapidly increasing towards the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and through Michigan, Indiana, and Ken- 
tacky. The consumption in the Atlantic and Middle 
States is estimated at not less than 500,000 tons, or about 
$20,000,000 worth. 





Three Thousand Dollars, ready money, is a 
comfortable sum to have on hand by a widow and or- 
phans if the head of a family be removed by death. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company's report in another 
column shows that on January 1 it had in force 101,490 
policies, averaging about $3,103 each, with a surplus of 
twelve million dollars over the necessary amount to 
make all these policies good, according to the New York 
State standard. The reduced rates of insurance adopted 
by this Company have not prevented an increase in its 
surplus of over a million dollars during the year. 





Scaly Legs in Fowls.—“E. E.§ 
The enlarged scales are usually due to the presence of a 
small insect which lives and breeds under the scale. It 
may be cured by the use of the Flowers of Sulphur mixed 
with lard, or by the application of lard in which a small 
quantity of kerosene has been mixed. No proportions 
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,’’ Union, N. Y. 


rately and in combination. We have an interesting 
Bulletin sent out by the Club, showing the details of 
the experiments and the results. The great want of the 
soil experimented with is shown to be Nitrogen, and 
| it appears that this is best supplied by manuring with 
Cotton-seed. But our object is not so much to give the 
results of the experiments, as to point out the eminently 
practical action of the Madison (Miss.) County Farmers’ 
Club. If it can not have an Experiment Station, yet 
awhile, it invests in tubs and experiments itself. We 
commend its action to other Clubs not only in Missis- 
sippi, but in other States. One fact like this, thus estab- 
lished, raises the value of every acre of land in the State. 





The Statement telegraphed all over the country a 
few days ago that Beatty's Piano and Organ establish- 
ment at Washington, N. J., had been destroyed by fire 
a second time, proves to have been a malicious falsehood. 
Had such a calamity occurred to so great an enterprise, 
it would have occasioned universal regret and sympathy 
| from the public. We are glad to hear that the Factory 
is in perfect repair and full operation, and turning out 
more instruments than ever. 
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Cracks in Stoves.— The “English Mechanic’ 

says, mix equal parts of finely sifted wood ashes and 

clay, and ‘‘a little salt.’ (How much this igs the write 

does not state). Make intoa paste with water, and pal 

the cracks while the stove is cold. It becomes very hard 
when heated, and does not crack or scale off. 














The only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Qo 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 

only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re. 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standa rd 
machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, —] 
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|QUICK MAILS“»F AST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
| LINENS, Y ( - SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, SY LETTER CARPETS 
BLANKETS, —FROM— COTTONS 
WOOLLENS, FLANNELS 
Hanes JORDAN, MARSH & CO si 
LACE GOODS, y) ae UMBRELLAS 
UNDERWEAR, BLACK SILKS 
UPHOLSTERY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., LADIES’ TIES 


DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


ing in person. 


despatch. 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 
Send for our 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SAMPLES promptly forwarded. 
executed with the most scrupulous care and 


FANCY GOODS 

BLACK GOODS 

SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
IiANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS 'TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


ORDERS 








ESTABLISHED 


farm. 








are given. One writer advises the use of the sulphur | 


ointment for a few days; then to wash the legs with 
soap and water, and afterwards rub them with a flannel 
moistened with kerosene. 





The Madison Co. (Miss.) Farmers’ Club. 
—A very sensible and wide awake club is that of Madi- 
eon Co., Miss. While it is desirous that the State should 
establish Experiment Stations, it does not wait for this, 
but makes experiments itself. A special committee was 
appointed, and this committee went to work in a most 
practical manner. Properly regarding corn as the most 
important erop, the question that the committee pro- 
pounded was, we infer, ‘‘ What do our exhausted lands 
need in order that they may raise good crops of corn?” 
The committee went, of course, to some expense, but 
not for any kinds of ‘“‘*imeters*’ or ‘**ometers.’’ They 
were extravagant only in the way of tubs, and these 
were made from flour barrels, forgetful that in the days 
ct witchcraft, one who made two tubs from a barrel was 


hung asa witch. The tubs were two-thirds filled with | 


soii, “the most exhausted red clay to be found.”’ Corn 
was planted in each tub, and the soi] in each was fertil- 
ized witk Potash, Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen. sepa- 
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complete descriptive and priced lists, mailed free. 
Market Gardener. 
HENRY A. DREHER, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 


The disappointment, vexation and loss from the failure of the season’s 
supply of Vegetables, by planting worthless seeds, is a fact experienced 
perhaps once by every grower. 
strictly reliable strain of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
we invite you to give DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS a trial. 
four years’ experience in furnishing the most critical Market Gar- 
deners and Amateurs with their supplies of seeds, secured by 
thorough inspection of growing crops and satisfactory trials on our own 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 18832, giving 





To all such, and those who want a 


Forty- 


Please state if a 


714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Send 5 Cents in Stamps to 


ARDEN, 


275 $.4th Street, Philadelphia. 


Every one wie plants SEEDS, or poe lowers should see 

and read THE FARM and GAR N, jap | Journal. 

Every Maret Gardener, Trucker, a “Grower or Farmer, no 

matter what he raises should send for it. -Every Housewife 
* 
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And PRICE LIST of | 
- AOE FRUITS _ 


FRUI 
HNSTOR 


Notes! asain sion “FREE. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
4 HORSE HAY-FORK. | 


Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent Free. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 











HE BEST VARIETIES —Strawberries, ital 

ries, Grape Vines, and other Small Fruits; Champion 

Quince, and Kieffer Peach Trees; Pocklington, and other 

new Grapes. A fine stock of Horse-Chestnut, Norway — 
and Irish Junipers. H. M. ENGLE & Son, Marietta, 

ILVER MAPLES, Magnolias, Elms, Hydrangeas, 

\ Fruit Trees, and Vines, Carnations, — and other 


Greenhouse Stock. Prices low. Send for list. 
L. F. DENTON, Plainfield, N. J. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Of New and Rare Ve get able and Flower Seed sent free 








MY 





rapes 
ferson and ¢ others; Strawberries, M 
ter, Bidwel » etc. 3 ess 
Fatshen ‘Apples, Pears, c berries, “We ng 


] 
a ' ARON 'L wed Essex, Essex Co., Mass. Mass. 
— 
ed Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, etc.; Roses an 


N LOW, | dr 
ote whee Fd Plants, together with all the vant older 


Pocklington, Lady Washington, Jef- 
= varieties. Catalorne free Aor 
ar falka?'n. vy. 














ce” 
ind 
ter 
fill 


we 





- America, Clark’s No. 1, 





1882. | 


Chote New Cabbage Seed, et, 


all of which are of home growth, and as pure and fresh as 
possible, viz.: 





stock’s Premium Late Flat Dutch, from oz. | Jbe, 
Cee BEOOK .occccesecce: yp sodgstaccovesctces 30 $4 00 
Excelsior, or Long Island Late Flat Dutch........ 30 4 00 
Fottler’s improv ed Early Brunswick, very choice 40 5 00 
Henderson’s Early Summer, true StOCK: cisata... 50 6 00 
Jersey Early Wakefield, true BOCK... cccscccsccces 50 600 
rly Newark Flat Dutch, VETY ANE......ccscccsee - 3 600 
tian Beet Seed, extra pure seed...... fae 1 

Fer Tce Yellow Globe Danvers Onion, new 380 400 
Southport Large Red Globe, very fir fine new.. 30 6400 
Wethersfield Large Red, oe as 2 8 50 





Early Red Globe, . 

We sell % Ib. at pound rates. If ordered sent by ma 
add 16c. per pound extra for postage. 

rantee every seed we sell fresh and 

New Crop. Send for catalogue and price. List free to all. 


R. D. HAWLEY, Seedsman, 
492 & 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


MARBLE HEAD EARLY SWEET CORN. 


This new Sweet Corn I warrant to be at least a week 
earlier than Early Minnesota, and decidedly earlier than 
Dolly Dutton, Early Boynton or Tom Thumb, It is of size 
of Minnesota, and very sweet. Many farmers have written 
me that it gave them complete contro} of the early market, 
Being the original introducer, my stock will be found pure 
and true. By mail, post-paid by me, per package 15 cts., per 
quart, 70 cts., peck iy oy apres $3. Seed Catalogue free 
to all AMES J. N. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED POTATOES, CHEAP. 


ite Star, Belle. White Elephant, Pride of , 
wai kk’ Chicago Market, Late 
Ohio, Magn Bonum, and others new and old. 

Russian White Oats, cheap, very large cropper, straw 
free from rust, will stand where others fall. Will give price 
and nto ST! aE pprlication._ Address 

WKINS, Southport, Conn. 


= 
= 















Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 
ready. ant be sent Free to all applicants, and to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees, 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 












LOOMINGTON (PHENIX) 


NURSERY-- med oy 1852, 
13 GREENHOUSES, 
Priced Casalogue for Spring, 1882, mailed 
free. Send for it. 
SIDNEY TUTTLE, Agent, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


GARDEN & FLOWER 


SEEDS. 


Established 1825. s and Beans. 
Select Seeds at low y Prices. ose es free. 
J. BOLGIAN O & SONS, BALTIMORE, Md. 


SEND FUR NEW 


NURSERY CATALOGUE 


Descriptive of aa immense stock of 7 IT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c. Soon 
ready for FREE bs stribution. A Mos t, Complete As- 
sertment, WIL LIAM. H. MOO 

Morrisville, Bucks bo., Pa. 


HORSE RADISH SETS, 


Of good quality, for Sale, Price $3 per thousand ; five vt 
sand lots or over, $2.50. To be sure of having your orders 
filled send them in early. 











J.S. BIRDEN & CO., 198 Capen St., HARTFORD, Conn. 
NR TL EY 
for new varieties of Potatoes and RT, 
list of veg etable —— tos. RUPE 


S E N Canton, Stark Co., 0 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true to name. Priceslow. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAP PE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for uy . 
Trees Bux ap fer yice pone Descriptive List. Also 


7. 3. “HUBBARD, Fredonia, W. Y. 








Puiants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to nam 

Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
pwn rates, free by mail. 


to Promis 


pecial Attention called 
g Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address, 
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A MERICA N 





MATTHEWS’ 


The Standard of America. 


| Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every 
where to be the most —— and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


HOVEY’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
of SEEDS, and 


New & Rare Plants for i882. 


Will be sent free to a who epply. The Catalogues contain 
descriptive lists of all the best strains of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, and Choice Novelties, and the most extensive 
collection of New and Rare Plants. 


HOVEY & CO., 


16 South Market Street, BOSTON, A 


SEED 
DRILL 








THE DINGEE & CONARD COS 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


a 


LOSES 


establishment ening 









lishments grow. 
diate cred y= Ch. » Pax postraid to any post- a 
5 splendid varieties, jour oice, all labeled, for $1; 
{2 ee for $3; 26 vk 35 for $5: 75 for 
St {00 for $13. ‘Our NE CUIDE, 2 complete 
Treatiseon fe ot INCEE & AnD C6 ree toall 


Mae CHAR Chester Co., Pa. 





Rose Growers, 


=R OSES 


Zor only 1.90. le. O SE -00. 12 
Frichaias, 8 12 Carnations, $1. 
00. All MO sintt 








collections for 5 
pode ag apoy ne plants your choice, labeled, — 
safely by mail, pre wad, S0 any post o: ce, One 


of the’ finest Tluerated oral a secdayF R EE 
of New and Rare Plants and Seeds, 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Sprii 


We give more and better plants for 
the money than any other house in 
the country. Catalo: gue Jor 1882 now 
ready, free to all. for oneand 
see for yourself the beautiful _ 
we =. MILLER & HUN 


Wrights Grove, Chicago. 


FOR ONE OF |THE 
Choice Collections of Roscs, 
Shru G hi 


















a3 

TF. anges 

fod Fe + 

eeay Raspberries $15, ge Prats choice Fiowes 

Seeds, $1. Hun | rs CHEAP: P, and many 

an e CHoto- 

NEW AND RARE!: EsT collection of DIME 
~e 9 A a postage pai: dnd oar 8a, vie arriegt EE 

ante Jatal ogue o abou pages F ; 

28th’ Year. 18 Greenhouses. 400 

The STORRS & HARRISON C0., Painesville, Lake Co. Ohio 


G for 81,14 for 82, 
postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy ae 
ee oto., by mall 


Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester 


ROSES and GERANIUMS. 


1 bt Assorted, by Express 
73 65 by Mail 


“ 


les 
36 map ot aan i Bedding Pl Plania any Ste - 
Lists TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


WILD FLOWERS, 


—OF— 


NORTH AMERICA. 
t=-Our most desirable PERENNIAL PLANTS 

for Cultivation.2$ 

Orchids, Ferns, Lilies, Aquatics, Alpine, 

and Sub-Alpine Plants. 


(Botanical and Commen) names given. Send for Cata- 
logue. EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


Best Varieties of Hardy Perennial 
PLANTS, SsHRUAS As CERUBERS, FERNS, 


together with full adnttides ty Sete and propagating 
NEW SCARLET CLEMATIS, 
NEW LILIES, GLADIOLUS, 
NEW TRITOMAS, ETC. 
Descriptive catalogue of 80 pages sent ad 10 cents. Price 
List free to all. Published first of Marct 


A fine colored plate of the new Scarlet Clematis will be 
sent to all purchasers of one dozen of On lants. 


























‘SH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson *Co., Mo. 


Lock Drawer EF. WOOLSON & CO assaic, N. J. 


AGR IC JULT URIST. 
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tiful Gourd, lately sutretneed from 
as almost to deceive 
the naked eye. Hard and durable s eu, will not freeze or 
crack in winter, and i _— better t han lass or porcelain 
for nest eggs. The nese Nes ‘¢. Gourd is one 
of the most beautiful an — climbers, very desirable for 
covering screens, arbors, etc., as it will soon form a mass “EY 
Bt een foliage, thickly dotted With beautiful white e 
by mail, 25 cents per p’k’t, accompanied with our il on 
= descr! tive a erte of new Garden, Flower and Ficia 
(e-Ev p’k't of seed is stamped with the year in 
Seece. it was grown  Oneebeanes free on wi Boe Pape posta} 
address. SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks 


30 1-6 os ee 10 3-c. Stamps, or 8 Silver Dimes, 
- Fars form “eles Fence Treat- 


This new and beautiful 
Japan, so nesrigs resembles hens’ e; 











_— worth to any farmer. Tells how 
if-Sappe 
a roe Tells Ho 
cust Plantation, and will 
enable you to save 2 a. 
on each red of fence built. 
The 30 cts. pays for the 
Treatise and one of thes 
following Premiums:— 
Doz. Ja- - 
dall's Horse Book, 100 pases ile 
endall’s Horse Bo us- 
trated; Prem. C. The yg Visit to oth Cave; 
Prem .'D, Flower Seeds, one Ye a3 each of Pansy, Double 
Pink, “Blotched Petunia, pad erbena. iin. » one pkg. 
each ‘Sugar Trough Gourd, Pr Acme 
Tomato, and Earl Winulncceade Cabbage. rhe lowers 
are the choicest; Gourds hold from three to ten gallons 
each. Address. 
WALDO F. BROWN, Box %, Oxford, Ohio. 


wtin ‘ence, 
o Star a Lo 





All Strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safe 

Largest assortment. Low prices. 

years. Guarantee satisfaction. Stock com 

varieties, Only poy plants sent. Our new Illustrated 

Hand-Book, sei contains the name and description of 

each plant, with instruct one ne ayegeustul cultivation. De 

not purchase plants else re before sending for our new 
HAND- “BOOK Every wyloverot lowers should have it. All 

buyers of ogee should have it. 
HE a wanting new and choice ice pian ante, should send for our 
Han HOOPES, B. 


CHERRY Hitt NURSERIES, ‘West Chester, Pa: C 





Strong Healthy Piants. 
S Cloveroented a labeled, aueaaialy 
mail, in co mel White, Carmine, 
a Yellow, Boe ti be ated, etc. 
for 
Extra Ang ene 
‘0! . 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 


‘ALOGUE FREE. 
SINGLE TUREROE cara 


rest to bloom, and delicior 
oY wil mail Epes 


To all who send 15 

bulbs, with full ore 

same price, CHAS. ‘i. oa for big Avo a 
ee 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER 


of Zepheranthus Freatie, beautifai Ar Hi 
the new Fairy Lily, or the Easter J of th ~4 
South. Easy NCuitive a as hardy as ait olus. ne 
nursery grown bulbs, will bloom soon tor peeating 
60c. per dozen, or 3 dozen for $1.50. Free i Ba _ 
cial Circular, together with Low Priced Ma’ Poy Let 
Rare Plants and RNOLD PU on gf POHcatioe. eee 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


My Catalogue of 
SMALL FRUITS, FLOWER, and VEGE- 
TABLE PLANTS, ROSES, SHRUBS, &c., 
is full of information, describes the new things, gives full 


instructions for culture, offers plants and reasonable prices, 
and is free to all. 


CEORCE S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 
FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES. 


Catalpa speciosa, 
EUROPEAN LARCH ITE ASH, Xorway 
SPRUCR, Erc., Erc 
Largest stock in Am erica. Fouest AND Eveiienes 


TREE SEEDS. Forest arses b 
R. DOUG ne SONS, Waukegan, Ills. 


SURPLUS STOCK. | 


_'75,000 Cherry and La Versailles Currants, 1 and 2 


fine. 

10 000 ‘Champion ince, 1 to 8 years. A larae lot of 
stumf, Tetopsky. Pecteees Smith’s Cedar and other Ap- 
ples. Alsoa Ln and splendid lot of Crab Apple Trees. 

20,0: Trees, 2 to 8 feet. This st is all fine, 
and wil rae sold at reasonable rates. Address 
TEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


Te ALE.—Osage Oren H Plants. 
rE SA for — aDout 50,000 ize Ora plants. _ 

quality, will pack and deliver on cars at % per 1,000, cash 

in advance. ference, Kent National Bank, Chestertown, 

Md. K. J. NICHOLSON, Hanesville, Kent Co., Md. 


= ais, a a  bergain, 100 / WY OEE Neen 
hontie’ RANGA oe Pa. 
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John Saul’s Catalogue of New, 
Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1882. 


Will be ready in February, witha colored plate. 
in really good and beautiful Plants, New Dracenas, New 
Crotons, New Roses, New Pelar; oniums, &c., with a rich 
collection of Fine Foliage and other Plants, well grown and 
at low prices ; Free to all my customers, to others 10cts., or 
a Plain copy free. 

Catalogues of Roses, Seeds, Fruit trees, Orchids, &c., free. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


NEW PINK BOUVARDIA 


Pres.GARFIELD 


NEW REX BEGONIA 


Louis Chretien. 


15 Gladioli for $1.00. 10 Roses for $1.00. 
25 Verbenas for $1.00. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue of new and rare plants, seeds, and bulbs to 


E. S. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 
READER ! 2 cane tae neon 
Keene, N.H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 

Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 


with much valuable information. For spring, one million 
of strawberry plants rescent Seed- 


It is full 











largely. of Sharpless, 
ling and Wilson’s Albany. ull line of Peach, Apple, Pear, 
Che Rhubarb. Raspberries and Black: 


Try, Osage, Asparagus, 
berries, and all stock usually found in a first-class nursery. 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EARS SP a Ae TERRE SRE Se A mn ACR 

HONEST SEEDS pockets ror sia * 

CHOICE PLANTS teaiine t3tcr ston. ** 

That will bloom this sum- 

go 
re). Re 00 S, New Brighton, Penn’a. 


| EAR AS A ES NNER IE iE 
CHOICE FLOWER SEED For 20 cts. one packet 
seach of Balsams, 
Phlox, Asters, Striped Petunias, Pinks, Pansies and Verbe- 
nas. L. D. SNOOK, Barrington, ¥ates Co., N. Y. 





I offer Wilson's Albany Strawber- 
ries at $2 per 1,000; Mt. Vernon $8; 
». and Dorchester Blackberry at $6. 
for shipment ul 
F. BASSETT, Hammonton, N. J. 






‘Wilson, 
Tied and 





WANT a few more reliable, capable Men, to sell Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Roses. No experience necessary, 
Salary & expenses paid. J. F. Le Clare Rochester, N. 


CLOVER¢ 





Toevery farmer sending us his name 
we will send The Clover Leaf, an 8-page, 48-column 
farmers’ paper, full of valuable information on the 
culture and harvesting of CLOVER for SEED. 
Say, when you write, where you saw this notice. 
Address Birdsell Mfg. Co., South Bend, ind. 





SEEDS. 


Direct from the Grower. 


Warranted fresh and good, or Money refunded. Cata- 
logues for 1882, with directions for cultivation free. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


A GOOD BARCAIN 


HIWASSEE C the largest grain, 
= yak oF wariety in 
c. MAMMOTH 








per package. paragus (Conover’s Colossal), 
‘arrot (Long Orange),Cre 88 ( Curled), Cucumber 
GreenCluster), Lettuce (Silesia), Musk Melon 
Nutmeg), Watermelon ( Mt. Sweet), Parsnip 
hite), Radish (Se arlet), Spinach (Round 
Tomato (Acme), Turnip ( WhiteDutch). 
T FLOWER SEEDS, 10c. per 
Piowerig Dose Gis, Fragrant Candy tute 
eas, a, nt Can . 
Acroclinium, Marigold, ‘and Double Zinnia’ 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


I willsend the above Superb Collection of Seeds 
(2 packages, price $3. 25) and the PracticalFarm 
Journal, a neat eight-page publication, devoted 
to farming, gardening, etc., for one year, all 
tpaid, for only B15 club of four, 
rs promptl Agents wanted. 
by Registered Letter, or P.O. Order on Lyons, 
-Y. Be sureand mention thispaper. Address 
atonce, FRANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co.,N.¥. 
Mr. Finch is perfectly reliable.”—- 
All who favor him with their orders will be 
honestly and fairly dealt with.”-I. W.Briggs,P.M 

























Agents 
Wanted in 
. Unoccupied 
Territory. 


by Editors of this Paper after 
thorough Trial 


Highly Commended 
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Crusher and Leveler, 
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The ** ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STEEL CO ULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which 
give immense cutting power. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish, 
It is especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land” where other Harrows utterly fail, and also 
works perfectly on light soil. Sent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 


NASE & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY, and HARRISBURG, Pa. 








‘THE ALBANY SEED STORE, 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 


to 44 2485 ae 
. gs > 
















ALBANY WNsan 


SEEDSMEN. 


72-page Catalogue, profasely illustra- 
ted, free by mail. 


80 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


N ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 
4N Arbor Vitz, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, and Larch, 
6 to 12 inches, at $3 per 1,000; 5,000 for $10; 10,000 for $17.50. 





No.1, Hawthorn Plants, 2 years, at $3 per 1,000. Prime new ‘ 


JAMES A. ROOT, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


JOR SALE, STANDARD PEAR, large stock, 2 to 
6 year; 2 to 8 feet, $10 to $25 per 100; 8 to 4 feet, $18 per 
100; and other stock. Catalogue Free. 

HARVEY CURTIS, OwEGo NuRSERY, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


CATALOGUE 6 ead tock po ly mg 


by addressing H. MERRILL, West Newbury, Mass. 


Apple Seed at lowest rates. 





















THAT WE OFFER 


$60.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
for the p esee largest Boss Water Melons grown from 
our se 





“ie 


This new melon combines all the good qualities. 
The fiesh is of a deep scarlet, rich in sugar. and is al- 
ways crystalline and melting. It is among the 
ae I — — mest roductive. 

er package, 25 cents, 5 packa ‘or $1.00. 

We also offer .00 oN CASH PRIZES 
for the finest yy grown from our seeds, among 
which is $75.00 for the best 5 heads Cabbage, 

960.00 for the best 6 uashes. 

We offer $100.00 im Cash for the four largest Club 
orders for our Seeds and Plants. We send safely by 
mail, prepaid, labeled, 12 Roses for @1, 12 Gera- 
niums for $1, 12 Carnations for 81, 12 Fachsias 
for@L, and 22 assorted Plants from above, $1. Liberal 
premiums to personsordering. Handsomely illustra- 
ted Floral Catalogue of Plants and Seeds, 80 pages, free 
Invisfiitlem Greenhouses. Snrinefield. Ohio 

li oeediaiaiechnecnatiateal 
WANTED.4 high class house to handle our guaran- 

teed Cotton and Tobacco manures. Mode of business 
and London References to ELLIS & CO., Chemical Works, 








Old Ford, and 59 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 





y 1882 POMONA NURSERY! 

=e KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon ond ae, 
less Strawberries. Cuthbert, Souhegan, 
and Gregg Raspberries. Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants. Fruits and Flowers, 
Trees and Plants, Cotaloguce Sree. 


pina Parry P. 0.,N. J. 


1838 








AMERICAN CRAP ANTS 








NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 













DUTCHESS NURSERIES 
wy and Seed Establishment. 
W. L. Ferris, Jr., Po’keepsie,N.Y. 


p=cu TREES A SPECIALTY.—Other Fruit 
Trees and Plants at Low Rates. 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 








EACH TREES! OSAGE ORANGE! 


1 year. C. C. Ae linet iias 1 mane 3 yous. fine. 

q N well, Manchester 

STRAWBERRIES! Cumberland,. Triumph, 

Sharpless, Kirkwood, etc. Cuthbert saapberts 3 Sny- 

der B. B.: Kieffer Pear, Evergreens, Irish Juniper, Norway 

and Hemlock Spruce, etc. A general supply of fruit treea, 
small fruits and Nursery stock. Price-list MREE. 

F. C. BIDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


Catal 
NEW STRAWBERRIES with cus and 
of these and other varieties of 
choice Small Fruits, Trees, 


9 
BIDWE LL Vines, =e, £2 — Sree = 
application to H. 8. ANDERSO 
SENECA SS EEN ’ successor to Fariey& Anderson, 
PRI O, Cayuga Lake Nurseries 
JERSEY QUEEN. N.Y. 














Union Springs, 
‘ “ Rare and Valuable Varieties; From 
C IONS Bearing Trees. Catalogue Free. 
R. J. BLACK, Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 








FOREST LEAVES. 


A now wertce ~ propagation of Forest Trees. Price 
6 cents, mail post-paid. = 
yma Paw. W. JOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 


For a six-weeks’ trial of THE PRACTICAL 
FARMER —— 1855), a sixteen-page 
Weekly Journal, acknowledged authority on all 
matters relating to Agriculture, Horticulture, Live 
Stock, the Dairy, an other Farm and Household 
Matters. Gives the farmer more useful reading 
for the money (@1.50 per year) than any other 
Agricultural paper in the country. This offer is 
less than the cost of printing, and is made in the 
belief that all trial Subscribers will become per- 
manent patrons. Address, with Four Three Cent 
Stamps, THE FARMER CO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—_ sbi The Gilpin Sulky Plow 


—I8 THE — 


ore zm 


aaa TRACTION "ENGINE 


With or ——- Reversing Gear. z 18 and16 
rse Power. Built 


RUSSELL. & CO. Massillon, 0. 
COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid — Iron Boilers. 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field, Ohio, at —~ ots! 


3 Horse "Powe Pes RB 
éckeiunneeseensseeneea 300 

“A = RS ee ee 375 
_...* O  scee ane aiieniban 500 


15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 

* These Beaieee fully guaranteed in every 
respect. dress — SENSE ENGINE 
o., Springfield, Ohio. 





‘MEDAL MACHINES. 


New York State Agricultural Works. 


First Premiums at all Gudnalitine Trials, 
NEW SAFETY AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES, 


hain and “Lever Horse Powers, 
Re Ane hes and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
.— Puigutocke Shin pale Machines, 
y 


f traw_ Preserving e resh- 
he ers, Wheel Disc and Spring 
Va Tooth Haxrews. Cider and 


Wine-Mills and Presses, 
Dog and Pony Pow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive circular, 
IMPROVED 


BOSS SICKLE GRINDER. 


Simple, Light and Strong. 


No complicated Gearing. One 
man can do the work of two, and 
turnout abetterjob. ‘The winner 
of First Premium wherever exhi- 
bited. Send for Illustrated Circular 
4and Special Discounts to 

> Powell & Douglas, Waukegan, ul. 













THE KEYSTONE. 





THE BEST “PORTABLE STEAM DRILLER 
in the world for Drilling Artesian and ordinary water Wells, 
testing for minerals, etc. 6 ft. per hour in blue sand rock 
has been drilled with this machine. Send for circular and 
Price-list. A few good agents wanted by KrysTonE Port- 
ABLE STEAM DRILLER Co, (Limited), Fallston, Pa. 


NEW INVENTION. The world can’t beat 
Dildine’s Adjustable Bleve, which can be adjusted for 

| vay and all Grains, Seeds, etc oe out both ccarse and 
he dirt, fou) seeds, etc. ‘Adare 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Mi:ton, Pa. 





BUREAU of IMMICRATION, 
richmond, Va. V —— information about Virginia 
give HARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent. 





ARM AND CREAMER Y IN IOWA for sale. 
. H. LEAVITT, Washburn P.O, 
Black Hawk Co., Lowa. 
HY GO WEST 2—We have cheap forme, good land 
1 Convenient to the best markets. Send stamp for cata- 
ogue and papers to MANCHA & HELLER, ‘Ridgely. Md. 











A REVOLUTION IN 


PLOWING. 


The Greatest Advance in Fifty Years. 

The Ground plowed ; all sods, stubble, and 

weeds buried; the soil thoroughly pul- 

verized. aerated, and left a fine seed-bed, 

without harrowing, rolling, or tramping ; 
ALL AT 


One Operation, 
ADDRESS FOR. CIRCULARS, 


Sackett Plow and Pulverizer Co., 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. 

Possessin ng sre eat capacity and 
durability. Every Mill qrauranted 
to do just what we claim for 


Send for new Illustrated ol 
, alogue. Address 


=| ESTATE OF 
J EDW. 


HARRISON, 
= New Haven, Conn. 
BONE AND SHELL MILLS. 
@. WILSON’S PATEN' T). 










Prices from $5 to $53. Grinds all kinds of Bones, green 
or dry, Shells and Lime fk Illustrated circulars on 
application. A sample of bone, wr tes a lime stone sent on 
receipt of 8 three cent stam as 
WILSON BROs., fasten, Pa., U.S.A. 


WORES AUTOMATICALLY. 


THE SINGLE LEVER SULKY, 
KING OF THE TURF. 


DRAWS LIGHTER 
THAN THE 
HAND-PLOW. 






OVER 
10,000 


MADE AND 


SOLD ANNUALLY 





ONE LEVER ONLY REQUIRED, and that is only used to 


regulate the depth of plowing and to level the frame, 
as the plow is raised out of the ground automatically 
by. om -y Ae Lye g .- 5 coring. 
S ALL OF IRON—Iron Beam, Iron 
Whee 18; pa ently durable in construction, and of 
lighter draft to the team (carrying the driver on an 
easy seat, where he has full view of teres and control 
« a ithan the ordinary hand-plo 
R WORK over that done | by the ordinary 
at... a" will pay its cost in a single season, by 
reason of the uniform depth attained, and the free- 
dom from unplowed spots, as the plow is locked 
firmly in the ground and can not be thrown out by 
nare Sarco. or rank growth of weeds or vines, 
B CENT. MORE WORK can be accomplished 
daily than by any other system 
Send for Diary and Descriptive Circulars, free. 


DEERE & CO., Moline, Ill. 


Ww. B. BARRY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CIRCULAR SAWS, 


Iuse none but best refined cast 
steel, selected. All saws sub- 

ected toa careful examination 

efore shipment. 

A trial of our goods will antingy 
the purchaser of their exce 
lence. Send for catalogue. Saw 
repairi seg eeangny sae carefully 
execute 


Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills. 


















ie With universal Lo Beam, 5 7 
“2 omconars, (Gd Bet works “and. Double le BS 8 
5a : tric Friction Feed, [2 
pad? 

be 

Sh 

KS 

nz 

ag! 

an : 





== oot of out 


Logs rem: 
under side of saw. This method 


i: er cent. in ° 
the grain, sav and port ratty me 30 per er cent in 


revere, vdieo Aubarn ae y. 





tee PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


Is 1s simele, peesect, and ORE the 

coo the 
= Dumping Boiler ; empties its 
Kettle in a minute ver 3,500 
in use, Cook your Feed and Save 
one-half the Cost of Pork. Send 
for circular. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., 
Batavia, Ill. 











Every intelligent person knows that it pays every man, 
young or old, to provide himself, or if he has a family, to 
provide them with good books. The Orange Judd Co. 
publish a large number of the best books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc.. etc. 
A condensed list of these will be sent to any one forwarding 
by postal card his address to the Publishers, and asking for 
Book List No. 2. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 





Carp enter Saws 


Or any other rp you can file vourself with our Now 
Machine so that it will cut Better — Ever. Ih 
a will all remain of equal size and 

Receipt of $2.50 t ° o say es: of tne ef ted. aise 
filustrate Cireulars fre 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


, Bushel canbe SAVED aa 
SAVED cores ins aarp stock uP UL: 
ie Thustrated 


ores vor 
ae ad aes te {Hannow: Co., Geneva.N.Y. 
THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 


ds. The great 
improvement over 
other mills is that it 


has two shoes. Itis 
ite: 
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SOCKBRIDGE 
MANURE 


CAPITAL OF COMPANY: 


|S600,000. 
H| PRODUCT : 
) 1876 ---- 1,000 Tons 


1881 ---- 31,850 


Our Fertilizers must be giving general 
satisfaction, or else there could not have 
been so large an increase in so shorta 
time. They not only analyze well, but 
they give good results in the field, which 
are more important. We also make ita 
point never to misrepresent other manu- 
facturers to increase our own reputation. 
Each Feriilizer must stand on its own 
merits, and not upon what this or that 
man says of it. 

| PA\PHLET (882, 

| i : Mailed Free. 

b) ] 

2 

BOWKER FERTILIZER Cf 

14, BOSTON & NEW YORK. ji, 
YW Z Z by) Wy ull Hy ry a, ij 


47 “ttt ha 








METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 
Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano; 
‘i Standard, No. 1 Peruvian, Lobos 
|, brand—Russel_ Coe’s Super- 
phosphate of Lime. 
’ Complete Manures, 
|} Metropolitan Fertilizer, 
ure Ground Bone. 
Sold at lowest trade price by the ton 
orcargo. Send for Pamphlet. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

THE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS TO THE TRADE 
PERUVIAN GUANO IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
DEPOSITS, of the usual standard and quality. 

For particulars and prices apply to 


J. M. HURTADO, 
63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Successor TO HOBSON, HURTADO & CO.) 


SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN . 


Peruvian Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Feed Your Land and it will Feed You. 


Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


After twenty years’ practical test, have proved to be the 
best and cheapest in use, 


Adapted to all Crops and Soils. 


SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


Send for circular. 
J.B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water Street, N. Y. 























PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE 


Two Machines saved $3,400 in 1880. 
In successful use in 24 States. 20 First Premi- 
ums at State Fairs. 3 Medals and Highest 
Award at Atlanta Cotton Exposition. . 
ee 


Does the work of 50 men. 


Also, Sole Manufacturers 


Write for 
Particulars to 


do 


ne wae 


i} _— witha ” 
Tm Ny m 





e “ MATCHLESS ” Self-Loading and Self-Dumping Sc 


S. PENNOCK & SONS CO,, sna'FORt WY Ni tis: 


— any —— anachine in “pep om 
ve years, an it don’t was. 6 clothes cl a 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. — 


AGENTS ie ANTED in every county.Wecan 
I show proof that Agents 
are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have 
great success seliing this Washer. Retail price only 
%&5. Sample to those desiring an 
Celebrated KEYST \ 
urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investiga- 
tion. Send us your address ona postalcard for f 

particulars. 









MACHINES 











raper. 


waesrTHe BHEST-.sr-a1 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 


better work and do it easier and in less time 
the world. Warranted for 





$2. Alsothe 
at manufact- 


ence 
ONE WRINGER 


OVELL WASHER Co., Erie, Pa 





FERRIS’ 
“DIAMOND A.” 


Aezieriseral. CHEAPEST and 
B = for land, is having large 
sale 
EDWIN FERRIS & CO., 
Wholesale Salt & Fish Dealers, 188&185 Washington St., N.Y. 


Agricultural Machinery Wanted, 


A first-class Technical firm in Wallachia (Romania), with 
a Machine-shop for Le nee gt we extensive business con- 
nections, wants Agencies of renowned and large Manufac- 
turers of Agricultural Machines, Implements, Tools, and 
Portable Engines. Finest references and security can 
given. Address, T.S., 2172c.0. HAASENSTEIN & VOGE- 
LER, Vienna, Austria. 








Minnesota ss ©: 

Early Amber ugar ane 
Ripens its seed in 90 days from planting, yields $150 syrup 
and $15 fodder per acre ; seed warranted fresh and pure, acre 


pkg. by mail $1. New book oncultivation, manufacture and 
machinery free. MANNY MF’G CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sent FREE! 
fh evaronatine FRUIT 
fF Profits and General Statistics. 

American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 











D A man to work in Nursery. Must 

e understand budding and grafting, 

and be bat ge make himself generally useful. Address 
W. W. JOHNSON, Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 





AUTOMATIC CABINET—PLAY ANY TUNE. 






P= foot. Illustrated Catalogues fre 


Mame, e e. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Filbert St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 








ED A number of persons to learn Tel- 
egraphy. Extra inducements. Ad. 
dress with stamp U. M. Tel. Co., 18 City Hall, Cleveland, O_ 





Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circwar and Price List. 








RAY’S Patent SUN 
SHADE and Umbrellas. 

Easily adjusted to the pote, 
leaving arms, hands, and hea 
Tree. q sure protection to all 
prosecuting their work or pla 
exposed to sun or rain, in addi- 
tion to the Comfort and En- 
durance that it renders. It will prevent a large percentage 
of sickness and sun-stroke. Write for Circulars and Price- 
List to BERGLUND & CO., 9 Walker St., New York 

For SOLDIERS, 


PENSION widows, fathers, mothers ot 


children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose 
& veins orer any Disease. Thousands of pension- 
ers and soldiers entitled to INCREASE and 
BOUD - PATENTS procured for invent- 
Soldiers land warrants procured, bought 
and sold. Soldiers and heirs apply for your 
rights atonce. Send @stamps for Pension and 
Bounty laws, blanks and instructions. Fees fixed 
by law. Wecan refer to thousands of Pensioners 
and Clients. Address E. H. Cejston & Ong 
U.S.Claim Atty’s, Lock Box 725, Washington,D.C- 





















ors. 





CUNS,** 


To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our 
readers in all parts of the country, especially at the 
West, we have a Department specially devoted to sup- 
plying whatever may be desircd, in the way of good 
GUNS, etc., of any and all kinds; Ammunition, 
Equipments, Fishing Tackle, Stuffed 
Birds, etc., etc. Information in regard to all these 
matters cheerfully given. 

CUNS. 

English Double Barrel Muzzle-Loaders of all styles, 
lengths, and bores, from $11.00 to $25.00. 

English and American Double Barrel Breech-Loaders, 
30 and 82 inches, 10 and 12 bore, from $20.00 upwards—of 
the best makers, such as Colt, Remington, Parker, Baker, 
Fox ,Winchester, Forehand and Wadsworth, Scott, Webley, 
Purdy, Westley, Richards, Clabrough, Bonehill, etc. 

Single Barrel Breech-Loaders. — Remington, Forehand 
and Wadsworth, Richards, etc., from $14.00 upwards. 

RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading Rifles, repeating and single shot.—Win- 
chester, Remington, Sharpe, Ballard, Maynard, Marlin, 
Wesson, Smith & Wesson, Stephens, etc. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers, all makes, styles, and calibers, from $1.25 for 
22 cal. Nickle-plated 7-shot, and $2.50 for 32 cal. Nickle-plated 
5-shot, up to the most expensive Colts, Smith & Wesson, 
Forehand & Wadsworth, Standard, Hood, etc. 

Ammunition of every description. 

FISHING TACKLE 
of every variety and description—by the best makers and 
at the lowest rates for the same quality. 

Mounted Birds and Animals, in great variety. 

N.B.-—Nothing is allowed to leave the establishment 
without being carefully examined and approved by compe- 
| tent persons. ‘ 
| “Allarticles are bought at the lowest rates, and the bes 
that the price will allow. 

tH Similar looking articles, similarly branded, but of 
poorer quality, may be got elsewhere, apparently lower. 

GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsman’s Books, etc. 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
%51 Broapway, New YORE, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
































BUTTER WORKER 


Also Power Workers Ca) aclty 


Printers, SOlPP 
‘or cure: ° 
JororewA. H. REID, 
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Most Effective and Convenient. 


. DA it 
10,000 Ibs Boxes, etc. Send 


26 8. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


a a 
Hallock’s Improved Hand Seed Drill 


SOWS BEET, CARROT, ONION: 

PARSNIP, RUTA-BAGA, TUR- 

NIP, and all Small Seeds in Drills. 

Shipped on receipt of $5. 

Guaranteed to work satis- 

factory, Liberal Discount to 

Dealers. Address 

E. D. HALLOCK, Baltimore, Md. 











9 nd Corn, Bean and Beet Planter works 
- = ‘Agents wanted. Send for illustrated circu- 


t 
Tes AOAG, Grand Isle, Vt. For N. Y., Pa. and Canada 
40 8. GORDON, Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


' NEW EDITION FOR 1682, 


Sportsman’s Companion. 
Gives outlines ofnear- 
Z lv two hun at 


on Out-Door Sports 
and Pastimes. Con- 
tains nearly One 
Hundred Spirit- 
J ed_ Illustrations 

ot Horses, Dogs, ! ish, 
Birds, and Wild Game 
s generally — drawn 
W trom life. Elegantly 
wig printed, tinted payer 
Sent post-paid 


\W AZZ Fae 
ORANCE JUDD. COMPANY, 
Publishers of all Works on Field Sparis. 


ReandAwaw. Naw Vart- 








Important Publications. 


IN PRESS. 


Sweet Potato Culture.-—Giving Full Instructions from 


Starting the Plants to Harvesting the Crop. Witha 
Chapter on the Chinese Yam. By James Fitz, Author of 
“ Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.” The lack which 
has hitherto been felt in the list of works describing 
special crops, of a Manual upon Sweet Potato Culture, 
is supplied in this plain and practical little treatise by 
Mr. Fitz. The culture of the Sweet: Potato is by no 
means confinec to the States from Virginia southward, 
which was once the prevailing idea with many who 
might otherwise have attempted its cultivation, but it is 
now raised in all but the northernmost localities. This 
work gives very plainly all the steps from sprouting, to 
storing the crop, with all other needed information on 
thesubject. Papercover. Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 


Peach Culture: New Edition, revised, enlarged, and in 


part rewritten. By Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. “The first 
edition of this work by Judge Fulton was issued in 1870. 
During the twelve years that have passed since that 
time, there has been a marked improvement in the early 
varieties of the Peach, and many new varieties have 
‘een introduced, so that it has become necessary to 
rewrite this portion of the book. The volume, thus re- 
vised and brought down to date, continues, as it origi- 
nally was, the only practical Guide to Peach Cul- 
ture on the Delaware Peninsula, and the best work for 
those who would be successful Peach Growers in any 
part of the country.” Extra Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50, 


The Chemistry of the Farm.—By R. Warington, F. 


C.S. “ The position of the author of this work, in his as- 
sociation with Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, Rothamsied, 
England, warrants us in regarding it as in accordance 
with results reached at that most important experimen- 
tal station. He treats of the relations of Chemistry to 
Agriculture in as popular a manner as is possible, 
Clearly and concisely, and so as to interest every reader 
who is really seexing information upon the subject. The 
Work will be welcomed by many, who, while they have 
hot time to take up the study of Chemistry, would be 
_ glad to have an intelligent idea of its relations to farm 
Operations.” Cloth,12mo. Price, Post-paid. $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 





ORANGE JUDD COS RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Saddle-Horse, 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. This is a complete and reliable Guide- 

pore ~ —_— poe — yoy = a _ who wish to teach rots der ine yw 
Vv er the s e. 12mo. Han 

nse Phas ndsomely Illustrated. Tinted Paper. Price, 


The American Bird-Fancier ; 


Or, How to Breed, Rear, and Care for Song and Domestic Birds, New, Revised, and Enla 

By D, J. Browne, and Dr. FULLER WALKER. This valuable and important little atl tee ate 
are interested in the keeping of Song-Birds, has been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete 
manual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds, or wish to do s0, will find the new Fancier 
indispensable. Illustrated. Paper Cover. Price, post-paid, 50 cents, 


Dogs of Great Britain, America, and Other Countries. 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health and Disease, comprising all the esse 

of the two Standard Works on the Dog by STONEHENGE. Thereby furaiebing: what once oe nes 
for $2.00. It describes the best Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Gives names of Prize 
Winners in Dog Shows down to 1882. Contains over one hundred beautiful Engravings, embracing 
most noted re in both Continents. Making together, with Chapters by American Writers the 
most complete Dog Book ever published. 12mo. Tinted Paper. Price, post-paid, $2.00. , 


How to Hunt and Trap. Just Enlarged and Rewritten by the Author. 


Containing full instructions for hunting Buffalo, Elk, Moose, Deer, Antelope, Bear, Fox 

Quail, Partridge, Ducks, Woodcock, Snipe, and all the other Game, Waterfowl ote ‘Aino the 
localities where Game abounds. Instructions are given on Steel-Traps, how to construct Home-made 
Traps, and how to trap all kinds of Wild Animals, Game, etc. This work is one of the latest, and 
generally regarded as one of the best, most complete, popular, and standard works of its kind. We 
now Offer it as the companion book to the author’s last work, “ Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration.”” With nearly 100 IMustrations. By JosepH H. Barry, Taxidermist of U. 8, Surveys; 
author of ‘‘ Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.” Price, post-paid, $1.50. . 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


Rewritten, enlarged, and brought fully up to the present time. This is the first work e 

devoted to Small Fruits, and it continues to be the As: ized authority. It is equall adapted tb the 
needs and requirements of the private cultivator and the market grower. this book covers the 
whole ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. While 
very full on the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book the author has had the invaluable counsel of 
CHARLES Downtna@. The chapter on gathering and packing the fruit is a valuable one, and in it are 
: shed pod pe 0 and es in —— oe oe book is very finely and thoroughly 
illustrated, and makes an admirable companion to the Grape Culturist, by the - 
author, ANDREW S. FULLER. Price, pagel, $1.50. vg — 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


A most valuable work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc., by Practical Write 
Economie Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. General hon Barns, Cattle ioan bel 
Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, Piggeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Houses and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring 
Houses, Granaries, Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars and Root Houses, The 
Preservation of Fodder in Silos. The very large number of illustrations, more tran Two Hundred 
and Fifty in all, constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they do 
designs and Plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. The proper and economical erection of 
Barns and Outbuildings requires far more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their 
construction. A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 
be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. Ilustrated Works upon Barns and Out- 
door Buildings have hitherto been so expensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in 
number. This Volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and y-seven 
Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of all. Every 
professional builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who desires to erect a barn, or any 
outbuilding can, in this book, secure a wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifliug 
sum. 12mo. ‘Tinted Paper. Bound in colors and gold. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


“Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 


This is a valuable work which meets the wants of persons of moderate means, and will, it is believed, 
prove one of the most popular architectural books ever issued. .It gives a wide range of desian from 
a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, village, and town residences. Nearly all 
of these plans have been tested oe workings. They provide for heating, ventilation, etc., 
and give a large share of what are called Modern Improvements, One feature of the work im a 
value over any similar publication of the kind that we have seen. It gives an Estimate of the 
Quantity of every Article Used in the construction, and the cost of each material at the time the 
building was erected, or the design made, Even if _ vary from time to time, one can, from 
these data, ascertain within a few dollars, the probable cost of constructing any one of the buildings 
here presented. By S. B. Rep, Architect. Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. ce, post-paid, $1.50. 


Modern Architectural Designs and Details. 


Containing $0 finely Lithographed plates, showing New and Original Designs of Dwellings of 
moderate cost, in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, Elizabethan, and other modernized: styles, giving 
Perspective Views, Floor and oe Plans, Elevations, Sections, and a great variety of miscella- 
neous Exterior and Interior Details of Dwellings, Stores, Offices, etc. Also a number of designs of 
low-priced Cottages in the various popular styles, adapted to the requirements of Seaside and Summer 
Resorts, and Suburban and Country Places. Comprising drawings by prominent architects of New 
York, Boston, and other localities, as well as other designs, prepared expressly for this work. All 
elevations, plans, and details, to scale. One royal quarto volume. Price, post-paid, $10.00. 





Dairy Farming. 


Being the Theory, Practice,and Methods of Dairying. A new and original work treating in a com- 
prehensive, practical and trustworthy manner upon Breeds, Breeding and Selection, Feeding, Milking, 
the various and improved methods of Dairying, the commercial aspects of Farming, Supple- 
mentary Stock, Roots, Artificial Grasses, Leguminous Plants, Cereals, Weeds and Worthless Grasses, 
Dairy Homesteads, Farm Buildings, Soils, Manures—Natural and Artificial, Drainage, etc. etc. By 
Professor J. P. SHELDON, assisted by Leading Authorities in Various Countries. A Sumptuous 
Volume, beautifully printed on elegant pape aud profusely Dlustrated with over 200 Wood 
Engravings, and 25 Full-page Colored Plates, specially prepared for the work. ‘“ We have no 
hesitation in recommending this work to the attention of all our readers who aim to become first- 
class dairymen.’’—New land Harmer. Handsomely bound in English cloth, bevelled edges, full 


gilt. Price, post-paid, $12.50. 
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[Marcu, 
- — oasini ae ES ee 
Why buy poor goods® Why pay double price? Why not 
make a trial of a long established and reliable merchant and manufactur. 
ers’ agent, well known to the Publishers of this paper. One trial, even < 

a 6 cent, 18c. or 25 cent order will convince you that you can save mon 
and get Al goods every time. If you will order small articles of me and 
satisfy yourself on these points (and this is my sole object in offering 











. HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL, 


VICTORIOUS AT 


25 Years in Use. 





5 Shots, 50 
feet off-hand 
Made by 
‘sWild Harry,” 













GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 


17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 


Send for Catalogue **A.’’ 
U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump 0o., 


BEROULES 
WIND ENGINE. 


“New Departure” in Wind Mo- 
tors— Turbine Wheel — Upright 
Shaft — Direct Action— Powerful 
Movement—Automatic Ball Gov- 
ernor-—Runs in a Zephyr—Effective 
= in a Strong Gale. Power for ordi- 
& nary pumping or for yng oe 

‘Machinery. Erected on Towers 
or built in Cupolas. Ornamental 

in design and a perfect ventilator. 
7 Agents wanted. Send for cata- 
logue. Address, 


HERCULES 
WIND ENGINE (€0., 


17 Moore St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


’ is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All 4 
















R Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





THE 
Watertown 
WINDMILL 
THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for descrip- 
tive catalozue A 
H, H. BABCOCK dh 
& SONS, ~~ 
Watertown, N. Y. Saxe 


Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 
OVER 25000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you haveseen our terms 

Ake and Mlustrated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &. 


. BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 


= CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. S. 















BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The undersigned begs to offera 
new line of the above Pumps, 
which combine all the improve- 
ments that a long experience 
have suggested. ese Pumps 
have an increased stroke, greater 

ower, superior finish, and beau- 

y of design. They can be placed 
in any desired position, as the 
working head rotates. 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water-way through the 
Pump, saving much_ friction » 
when filling a tank. Hose cans 
be used at either Nozzle, if de- 
sired. A full assortment of 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
wells of the greatest depth. For 

wer and reliability, these 


pes cannot be su ; 
Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and advice given on all 
questions relating to Water 
upply. Send for circulars. 
94 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORE. 

Eastern Depo:, A. M. Morton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Depot on Pacific Coast, DuxHamM, CarRiGan & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 





















a 





Send for Price 
List to 


or 


With a STE- 
VENS’ Rifle 





CHARLES 
FOLSOM, 


106 
Chambers St. 


N. Y. City. 














these small quantities) I will put your name on my list and send you 
price lists from time to time. 
Send silver or postage stamps for any of the following samples: 

6 Cent Sample Tea Spoon; 
Knife; 6 Cent Pair Scissors; 6 Cent foot rule; 13 Cent 
Forged Razor Steel Pocket Knife ; 
Book, (Ladies or Gentlemen); 13 Cent Pr. Scissors ; 18 Cent 
Box Paper and Envelopes; 25 Cent Pocket Knife ; $1.00 
7-Shot Nickel- 

2 abo rticl D 4 

any pol me ome Ei cles of finer quality for doubie the prices pamed. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. Y, City, 

The target annexed gives the Shooting of an 

shows what I aim at in the quality of all my goo 


6 Cent Sample Table. 


13 Cent Pocket 


Plated Revolver ; $2.00 5-Shot ditto, Or 


Stevens’ rifle, and a 
» namely “ perfection 











CORTLAND WAGON CO. 








Manufacturers of 


PLATFORM SPRING WAGONS, 


End Spring, Side Spring and Side Bar 
OPEN AND TOP BUGGIES, 
Phaetons, Road Wagons, Etc., Etc. 

Having recently enlarged our Works, we are prepared 
} to and will furnish a better regen for the money than 

any other concern in the United, States. All our work 

is fully warranted. No shoddy-or poor work is allowed 
to leave our shops. Catalogues furnished on applica- 
tion. Agents wanted everywhere. 


CORTLAND WAGON 00., Cortland, N, Y, 
BRANCH HOUSE: 
263 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, IIL, 
Mention this paper when you write. 








LL. 


& CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
TAKE LESS POWER and 

DO MORE WORK. 

Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMFRS, OF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


is self-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other Jabor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Railroad Express Office 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male and female. 
Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
monials, references, &c., to 

, BISSELL M’F’G CoO., 

1 50 Barclev St.. New York. N. ¥ 


American Popular Dictionary, $1. 


This useful ana tasteful 
volume is a complete Li- 
brary and Encyclopedia. 
IT CONTAINS EVERY WORD 
IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, with its true 
meaning, derivation, spel- 
ling and pronunciation, 
and a vast amount of in- 
secmesen, a > merence, 
yy Mythology ography, 
American History, Laws, 
etc., being a perfect libra- 
Fy of reference. Webster’s 

ictionary costs $9.00, and 
the American Popular 
Dictionary costs only 
$1. “ Worth ten times the 

tlas. “We 









































wm money.’"—N.Y.A 

4 have never seen its equal 
ga either in price, finish or 
oa contents.”—The Advocate. 
* A perfect diciionary and 
library of reference.” — 
Leslie's Ilius. News, N. Y. 
One copy of the American 
f Popular Dictionary (illus- 
I ost-paid to any address on receipt of $1, (#@7En- 
tire satisfaction guaranteed. Two copies post-paid $2. 
Order at once. This offer is good for 60 days only, and 
will never be made again Six copies for Five Dollars. 
Get five of your friends to send with you and you get your 
own book free. 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


Our readers will find this 
wonderful book the chea 
est Dictionary published. The 
information it contains is worth 
many times the amount asked 
for tt, and it should bein the 
possession of everybody. With 
this bookinthe library io refer- 
ence, many other much more ex- 
pensive works can be dispensed 
with, and ignorance of his 
country, history, business, laws, 
etc.,is inexcusable in any man. 
Note the price, $1, post-paid, 
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GET THE BEST FARM 





The SEDGWICK 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beinga 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul-e 
try,as well as the most vicious stock,without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, parks,. 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in every respect,. 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for it a fair trial, 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Se ic 
gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all 
coinpetition in neatness, lightness, strength. and durability. 
We also make the BEST and CHEAPEST AL 
IRON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask hardware 
dealers, or for price list and particulars address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 





) 





ANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled- 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wererooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








WANTED. 
A first class man to sell an important. Agricultural Imple~ 


ment and to establish agencies. Address, stating , experi- 
ence, etc., Manufacturer, care Am. Mdgriculturist, N. Y. City- 
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PHACTCATTIES | SONGS, One Cont Each 


t The at problem solv: 
oe Etro m the age of responsibility up So Bate 
. idered rTUCAtION. Home, 80} mart! eeavptee 
Amus meny. 8. 1 Bread: Batern 1. fabe 3 ive 
tri ou; pane information 
a eae me hee ghts rare information 
ONE nts nted Everywhere. 
ARIS ser nasa, terms. &c.. address, 


Send Hier aru & 06., Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 =“. for Students and Amateurs is 
7 A. Wood's 


BOTANIST & FLORIST. 


Including a Complete Descriptive Flora. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
wooD's PLANT Beet gg 4 serene and recording 
h 
wooD’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Complete Outfit, 
Trowe 
FLORA i NEW - ERSEY (Willis). $1.00. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Every Farmer and Miller 


have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, a Book of 192 

a pa form; full of useful tables’ for casting up 
in, produce, hay, "cost of pork, interest, wages tables, 
wood measurer, reac dy reckoner, plowing tables, and more 
miscellaneous matter and useful tables for farmers and 
others than any similar book ever published. Ask your 
bookseller for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 


— this boo 
_— OW. F FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








GENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


John B. Gough-x 


This is nearby J best book to make money on ever offered to you. 
It is the fastest selling book ever published. For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor, and Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. Ministers 
say “God Speed it.” Everyone laughs and crys over L 
Tens of Thousands are now waiting forit. Itisthe “boomin 
book for Agents. 45th thousand in press. 1000 A ents 
wanted, men and women. - the harvesttime. Eaclusive 
Territory, and Special Terms 0-7 Send for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTO? ry CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Je ae ap We. sommes Ls nenine. 
ther’s Grave. = Arm 
wer from Mother ‘ave. ia Ord Chair 2 ore he Garde 


t me Tone Cabin Home. 


ve Among the 


6 The Little Ones at Hom in The 3 Old Log Cabin on the Hill. rhe Sailor’s Grave. 
12 See That My Grave's Kept Green. | 130 Coming Thro’ the Rye, 242 Farmer’s Dau ters 3 or Chickens 
18 Grandfather's Clock. 13: Must We, Then, Meet as Strangers | 243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 
138 The Kiss Behind the Door- 246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still. 


18 Where Was Moses when the Light 
24 Sweet By and By. — Out. 
26 Whoa, Emma. |Maggie. 
33 When you and I were Young 

36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. 
48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 

49 A Model Love Letter,—comic 

53 Wife’s Commandments.—comic. 
54 Husband's Commandments 


139 1'll Remember You, Love, in My | 249 Nobody's Darling but Mine. 


Prayers. | 251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 


146 You May Look, but Musn’t Touch. | 252 Darling Nellie Gray. 

150 There’s Always a Seat in the Par- | 255 Little _ Jug. 
xr for You. Ben Bol 

152 I've no Mother Now, I’m Weeping | 257 —_, <4 Sweetheart. 

158 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. | 260 Sadie Ray. 

159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. | 270 Tim Fin 


256 


n’s Wake, 





56 Little Old Log Cabin in oe! Lane. 165 I Cannot Neale the Old Songs. 273 The Hat Father Wore. 
58 Marching Through Georgi 166 Norah O’Nea! 275 I’ve Only Been Down to the Clubs 
60 Widow in the Cottago by" the Sea. | 167 bate Tay Leen for Thee. 277 Kiss Me’! Again. 
65 The Minstrel Boy. 169 Jennie the Flower of Kildare 279 The Vacant Chair. 

170 I’m Lonely Since M ether Died | 280 The Sweet Sunny South, 


70 Take Back the Heart. 
72 The Faded Coat of Blue. [Nisht. 
77 My Old Kentucky Home, Goud 
sr if be all Smiles to Night Love. 
86 Listen to the Mocking Bir 
93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still 
94 — Night When the Parlor’s 
95 The Gypsy’s Warning. {Full 
102 ’Tis But a Littlo Faded Flower. 
104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
105 Little puteerent. 
107 — Me Back to Old Viegtany. 
112 The Old Man’s Drunk Again. 
116 I Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 
119 Take Me Back'to Home & Mother 
120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling 


176 Don’t 


196 Thou Hast 


220 Annie Lauri 





172 Tentin meg _ Old © 
o, Tommy. 
180 Willie, We pone Missed 
182 Over the Hills to the Poor House, 
185 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling. 
191 Flirtation of the Fan 
194 Why did She Leave Him ? fother. 
Learned to Love An- 
203 There’s None Like a Mother. 
204 You Were False, but I'll Forgive. 
209 Whisper Softly. 
211 Will You —_ 


Mother’s Dying. 
Me, Whem I'm Oid. 


a23 Sherman’s March to the Sea, 
224 Come. Birdie, Come. 


—— 
ion’t Go. | 284 Little Maggie May. 
You 236 Moll Bees. 7 


e 
292 Man in the Moon is 
295 Broken Dow ae " 
300 My Littie One's Waiting forMe. \ ‘& 
801 1°11 Go Back to my Old Love Again 
802 The Butcher Bo 
305 I’se Gwine Back’ to Dixie. 
808 Where is My Boy To-Night. 
810 The Five Cent Shave, 
819 Linger, Not Darlin; 
826 Dancing in the Sunlight, 





We will send by mail, post-paid, any ten of thesesongs for d O cents ; any twenty-five songs for {5 cents; an 


Fifty for 25 cents. 


Catalogue Free, Mention this paper. WO 


Or'wo Will send all the above one hundre 
not Yend less than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBERS only, oO one or three cent postage stamps, 


LD MANUF’G 


songs, post- aid for 4Q cents.  ioudiben we wi 
Valuable 


CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





eee 
Artistic. rtistic ieJomes OMes | Lc pret sinerrerthe fume, etizettt tor 


Just ublished. 4 Ph EEN ANNE and COLONIAL 
STYLES, yang, Bievations and Interiors, 8x12 
inches a Post-paid on receipt of 
price, $3. 50. Boor War Me 

A. W. FULLER, ‘Architect, Albany, N. Y. 





t2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR, HONEY, . 


We will with Pheaeure wend as ample copy of eat 
MONTHLY GLE INGS I N BEE © ULTU 

with ny, > ecb rice of the, Tatest im waa E 
Hives. FH Honey Extractors, A cia 

tion Honey 





ombD, Sec- 
oxes, all books — Sourna’s, and every- 
hing Patented. Sim- 


HE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, (ait ne ee 
ly, 30 cents per year. — free. 


or 10 papers — seeds, 25 c 


PALDING e MOGILL, Ainsworth, Iowa. 





Cards, be name 10c. 


70 NEW or 50 BEAUTIES no 2alike Chrome 
. D. GILBERT, P. M. Higganum, Ct. 





Q LARGE CHROMO CARDS, no 2 akke, 
with name, 10c., post-paid. 
4 G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Phonogra owe alphabet and I}lus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 


anxious to make money, and 
men alive for business, can secure 
@ grand chance by _applsing at 


ce for control of territory of Mannin 


LIVE 


thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Not 
ply send your address ona a pastel core, risen plainly, to 


Pit Cinci 
Sediae, Gints. man, Cincinnati, O. 





A. I, ROOT, 


t Noodlo-werk Patterns, for al! 

















tose ENCYCLOPADIA 


This pre-eminently useful and practical work contains 
chromo portraits of Maud 8S. and Iroquois, and treats 
fully of Herece, Gattie, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Bees, and Dogs. Nea ry 1100 pages; over 400 ilius- 
trations. Write for opinions of eminent veterinary sur- 
= and gre og the money others are making. 

erms liberal. Addre 

HUBBARD BROS, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


All New St Your Namein 
100 rte ograph Disney Rye 


Elege 
] 5 Q icinds 8 of Em broi eeny and Lace-work, with dia- 
grams showing how to make the stitches, 15c. 
post-paid; 2 sets, 25c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 





sp te More most eae Miecent ack ever 
published-free to every one sending Ic cts. 

or our new price list, & Illustrated Premium List. 
Agents Large Sample Book & 100 samples 25 cents, 
Address, STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Ffen Naurs"Washiniton 


Clemmer. It portrays the “inner life,” 
Lee Mary Scenes, Marvels and nd Mysteries of the Capitol; 
of the daily life at the White House and of all its 
Ss shows the wonders and inside workings of 
crery Gowers ment Department; and gives truthful revelations 
ofl | Bend wo scenes, abet wide-awake woman sees tt.’’ 
ling book out. ‘Agents Wanted. 


fine Engra The best 
iadin do tite stra T ne Ay Send porciecutare ts tothe 
HARTE PUBLISH G ©0., Hartford, Conns 





ARLY A MILLION SOLD. 0g. canatie 
AAs of its kind ever publist.ed. Gives measurement 
of all kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, 
cubical contents of square and round timbe ber, stave and 
heading bolt tables, wages, rent, near. capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables. interest, etc.’ Standard Boo throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it or sent post-paid for 8 cents. 


P. 0. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


Trespass. 


FaRMERS AND SPORTSMEN.—The interest of farmers and 
decent sportsmen are identical. It is for the benefit of both 
that lawless ruffians, armed with impudence and shot-guns, 
should be surpresséd. Scores of shooters, who in the cities 
and towns where they liveare law-abiding because of their 
fear of the police, go out every season, and between seasons, 
trespassing on the farmers’ lands, breaking down his fences, 
peppering his live stock with shot, shooting his pigeons and 
poultry, and conducting themselves generally ina manner 
that ought to land them in the State priecon. This pestilen- 
tial horde is yearly increasing. The respectable portion of 
society may well ask if there is any remedy for this evil, 
and what that remedy is ?—From the ForEsT AND STREAM, 
Nov.8, 1881, 





The editors of the Forgst AND STREAM, (39 Park Row, 
N. Y. City), invite the views of landowners on this topic. 





PURCHASERS READ! 
7 Oor1 OO Seierwith nas 


| San eee 10c,or 50 Genuine AY ao En- 
tire edition, best in the market,10c. size 
New Floral Embocsed Chromos, issued 189, Ie. ‘Satin 
evel — 8 Speclalty.AgtaSarple Bi Book se styles, ite 
m 5 ren jncements,an 

i Pg so hein s. Send us 

one “ee and es that we are pane popes rou you, 
STAR PRINTING CO. Northfe 


7Q ELEGANT‘ ELEGANT ARDS Fi ron on 


-“ A 
. at Tammattc.name ecuea rer pet sel fancy per tata ony $1. 
Agents make rT cen Mate 

with $1.order. CAXTON 90 ie 0. ihfor ree 


Co. Northford C 


r 7 M rinted in Fa 
OUR sagmer s a sivte chromo Chas Tne [no @ 


2 eaneel te. A eh con ‘qn aabene pense pa 
Cards We. CLINTON "BROS. Clintonville, Conn, 7 


50 Elegant Chromo Cards, name on, 10c, 10 
















Packs and Agent’s WN ee kf. 
TAR CARD CO. lintonville, Ct. 


=z Lovely F FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
CHAS. KAY, New Haven, Ct. 
9 GIL T-EDGE CARDS, name elegantly printed 


'ARD CO., 83 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
x A Tear set of samples 15 cents.” 











6 () & CnR mo or 30 FINE WHITE LD 
DS, name on 10c. Sam 

OM. SHAW’ & CO Jersey Clan WS. 

AQ* es rest A Sith ees Se Lards, 10c. 10 Hidden name on, 

B, HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 


5 0 eieear™ S nuine iLBROMOo CARDs, 


ith name, 1 
SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Sample Cards s, All New, name on, =. lo 
80 Outht t, 6c. CARD WORKS, B Birmingham, a 
Cards, Feather & Rand Series, &c., in fancy case, 
5 () fe Samples 3c.. Empire Card Co., Birmingham, t! 
5 Qe yey. CHROMOS, no two alike, with name, 
4 transparent 
WISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
‘Za Your name on 7@ nice Chromo Cards, or on 
Oite am Gd Sty es, sure to plese, for 10c. 50 
ple Book of all Styles, of Bevel 
Edge & Paney Cards Bsc. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 




















New Chromos, name on, 1 


€ 0 CHOICE CHROMO CARDS, or 50 Elegant 
Crown Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





bums %5 popula und © spicy Motto on 
‘or 


dt popnlar a BerclayBee Ney 


3 OO &: Choice Eeetent nd 250 epley for fptoaraph 





Diary Free ters = 


address on y! tof tw 0 ThaceCont 
Address, CHA. $'E. HIRES, 48 N: Del. Ave. 





FO - we will send Our eee ee on trial to 
subscril 3 mo: 10 cts. 


in si silver, An 8-page, 10-00 — paper for 
pe Home and Farm. Tels all about ut Teves, 


Cc E N Ae ¢ bry I, Addrees iS reienene Texas. 








AMBER CANE MANUAL. 


Sent free by GEO. L. SQUIRER & BRO., 





LYON&HEALY 








g 


4 





L CATALOGUES FREE. : 
Rifles, Shot G ‘Ammunition, Beines, N 
Fishing Tackle, Tackle, Razors, £0. st seat 0. O. - 7) 


O. D. for examination. 
Musk Cai Wads, Shel 
‘Ammcaitien ant Gum “Werviele ate ag A 
Gunsmiths’ Materiais, Fish 
&c.. all at ‘Gon wi ices. 


GREAT WESTERN WORKS, . Pa. 











"Send for Illustrated Priced Cat 


HERMOMETERS 
Caer eee rk Gee 








0 RENT.—A house in Ci: 
4 ht ten acres of arden, en ey ey Tay pens 
ARTHUR 8. FLACK, Claverack; N. Y. 
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CHEESE and BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES, and 
Complete Manufacturing Outfits! 

















Gane Presses and Self-Bandaging Cheese Hoops, Wire SE.r- 
OPERATING Cheese Vat. All royalties paid by us. BUTTER-MILE 
CHEESE EXTRACT, a great success, makes finest Skim-Milk 
Checse. 
SCALE BOARDS, FAIRBANK’S SCALES, etc. Lapham’s Patent 
Seamless Cheese Bandage, taking wonderfully—bound to supersede. 
Less expensive—no waste—saves making Bandage. Sizes for 13-inch 
to 16-inch cheese. 


ANNATTOINE, RENNETS, BANDAGE, ANNATTO, 


HANSEN'S DANISH LIQUID BUTTER COLOR. 


Has taken Thirty Highest Prizes and three Gold Medals at World’s Fairs. Is prepared in vegetable oil, used 


Does not color the butter- 


to col: ding all other Colori:g in America. 
or the finest butter made in Europe, and fast superseding g — bottles, otk aieitiame tor 


eee makes butter beautiful, greatly enhances its value 
ma 


ue. No alkali _ used. One ; 
the finest, butter, free to druggists or dealers. HANSEN’S LIQUID CHEESE COLOR, LIQUID EXTRACT OF 


RENNET. No Manufacturer or Re-packer of Butter can afford to neglect these Danish preparations. Samples by mail. 
Correspondence answered. New Illustrated Circular just out. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED. 








que ONLy Perrect 


© SEWING MACHINE 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED 





RECT to 





EW Fi0M EWING 
y i . HIN 


ees jessie 
30 UNION IN SQUARE N.Y. CHICAGO ILL. 











NEW By contracting for a large edition we 
are enabled to offer our ge CTION 

OF P ULAR MUSIC, containing 

24 beautiful Songs, and 23 charming In- 

strumental nieces for only 18 CENTS. 

aon, are all by popular composers, are 


y 
a size > geass, and have complete 
47 PIECES accompaniment. The selec- 
tion qo So from new Operas, 


Comic Songs, mgs, Ballads, W Me Se, 

n y C. Polkas, Marches, &c., and if pure 
singly in sheet form’ world ge Net rmasi 
stores for 30c. each. “es ey the entire 47 ploces tS for on only 


5° 193 aed 197 Fulton Strect, New Vork. 


> 
U3 











WEEKS WORKS 





‘Weeks’ Patent Combination Beam 
Uv. S STANDARD SCALES, 


662 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Price of $-ton, platform 7x14 ft., $55.00, 4-ton, 8x14 ft., $65.00, 
Other sizes ately low in price. Accuracy, Dura- 
BILITY AND CONVENIENCE GUARANTEED. Our Scale combines the 
ts ofthe celebrated makers, that have been long tried 
found to be correct in principle. Our Combination Beam is 
owledged to be a radical improvementoverany- 


against Se leticaers. Judging from the reports of those now 
using our Scale, it stands to-day without an equal. 


WEEKS & RAY, Manufacturers. 





selling. owe Net NEW ‘TiGusewot 


AMILY 
Weighs up to 25 Ibs. “— at Seise 
Douestic Scave Co., Cincinuat 











GE Sizegeest 


but a ne ee food, 
DD ted to the weakest stomach. 

a! Take no other. Sold by druggists. 
Woo .rice & Co. on every label. 








’ GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


EPBS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

‘ ‘B22 athorough ions of digest of the natural laws which govern 
operations .of _— and nutrition, and by a 
careful ne plloation of the ‘fin = of well-selected 
Epps, has provided. reakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored bev e which save us many heavy 
It is by the ——s eet such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be ly built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to aly Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are aoe, Sosking — i ready to attack wherever 
shone Sse — arealvee weil fort ve re a escape mane s and shaft by 

eeping ourselves well forti wii ure ani 2 proper! 
pomeees Sees —Civil Service Garetie. Made with 
water or caren oes in tins (only 3¢-lb and D). Bite 
EPPS & CO.,Homcopathic Chemists,London,Eng. 


xe York and Chicago: SMirH & VANDERBFEK. 





wT HE 


m Channel Can Creamery. 


INCLUDES A PERFECT REFRIGERATOR BOX, 
Deep Setting Perfected without Ice. 

Gets all the Cream with well or spring 
water. Only 1-4 the ice is called for that is 
used by any other Creamery. Cans sold 
without box, and furnished with glass guages 
when requested. Special terms given fui 
fitting out large creameries. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Patentee, 
Warren, Mass. 


DAVIS’ SWING CHURN, 


Best and Cheapest. 

No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 

ery churn and printer war- 

ted. One churn at whole- 





sale where we have no agents. 
Send postal for circulars. 
Agents wanted. Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. 











POWER BLT BUTTER “WORKER! 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, & STRONC. 


Also HAND WORKERS, 8 AMERIE BUT- 
TE R PRINTERS Shi etc. Send for 
Circular. A. H. RELD, 26 5. -—E.. St, hiladelphia. Pa 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
§ ines PROSPECT- 

G@ MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fully illustrated pac | =e highly recom- 
mended in “‘ Amerioan " Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
wer. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
inter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send wump for illustrated price list and terms to Agents. 


Excavatet Co., 29 Bese Street, Now York, U.S. A. 








of Suspenders 
THE P. T. BELT CO., $28 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Send ts for ELECTR 
A G F KN T WAL BAND. Takes the place 








PAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 
BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildin ,and inside in place 
of plaster. Ma e also into carpets and 
F Sample and Catalogue free. 
Ww. H. FAY, Cam en, N. J. 


a 








PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usere noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. is large and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 








ATEST AND BEST BUTTER COLOR. 
. RANSOM, 84 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 














GET THE BEST 


A NEW BUTTER WORKER 


TRY ONE 


We are now ready to offer to Dairymen and to Trade 
a HAND BUTTER: WORKER, operating on the prince? 
of direct and powerful pressure, stead of rolling, grind- 
ing, or sliding upon the butter. 

We claim that it is the only Butter-Worker which wil! 
certainly, quickly, and easily, take out all the buttermilk, 
and which does not and cannot ae the grain of the but: 
ter. It works in the salt as easily and as well. 


THE GENUINE cast 


BLANCHARD CHURN 







GET THE B 





Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Five siz 
pet Ah a. 7 goods = ‘of 0 ag stock . ie 
workmans ey are strong, simple, efficien 
and durable. P they contin nue te 0 be iigg A Seaventens 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a “ Bran. 
=—— PoxreP vas noe P ~ Pgrae ys “ BLANCHARD 
,HURN,” an 1¢ has none on hand, send postal f 
and Descriptive Circulars . oe 
THE INVENTORS dng SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp. N.H, 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 
: a Improved, 

n daily use in over 15,00) 
Dairies and Factories.’ re 
sc curing Cleanliness, Purity, and 
m@ the greatest possible amount of 
CREAM HAVE NO EQUAL. Made 
in Four Styles and Ten Sizes each. 
Skim automatically with or with- 
out liftingcans. Most popular in 
the Cream Gathering Plan. Four 
Gold Medals and Six Silver Me. 
dals for superiority. Also Davis 
Swing Churn, Eureka 

: Worker, Nesbitt Buiter Printer, 
Sugar Evapor atore, &c., &c. Send postal for circulars, giy- 
ing’ facts and fi _ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO,, 
















Bellows Falls, 





APPARAT US (& SUPPLIES 


Cheese and Butter Factories, 
Creameries and Dairies, 
Laas’ Patent Upright Gang Press, 
Carter’s LIQUID RENNET EXTRACT. 


Excelsior Boiler and Engine Gang Churn. 
WIGHTMAN’S COOLING Vat, etc., etc. Send for circular. 
JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 234, 1880, 
Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk, 


Safety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Pints, Pint, 
Cream. 





Descriptive circular on ap- 
plication. 


FACTORY, 
Cumberland, Md. 
44 College Place, 











New York, 
= THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Me RY, of a Silver 
Medal at late Peunsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at a 

uate Connecticut Sta.e Fair, and 
t Dairymen’s and County Fairs 


| innumerable. 


For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutel unegual 
— 7 
HOUSEKEEPERS, A ty tt le 
The Globe Washboard) y NION CHUR N. 


Is Still the Best. 
as 
- 




















= Has Stood the 
= Test Ten Years. 


It_is Warranted to be 
all ight. You —_ ne 
risk in bu 

Send for An de with fo 
details of either or both these 
articles to the 


UNION MANUF’G cO., Toledo, Ohio. 








It is Imitated Everywhere. 


















poe 


MO 
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AUCTION SALE OF PERCHERON HORSES. 





- VICTOR, 
ayporten tn 1881 sy W. T. Warrae 


We will offer for sale, without reserve, on Wednesday, 
2d March next, twenty-five Imported Percheron Stallions 


= Mares, ranging in weight up to about 2, Ibs. and in 
ht up to 17 hands, it being our intention to close up our 
ness of Importing. 

bart an experience of five years’ residence in France, and 
a further experience of some fifteen years us Importers of 
these remarkable animals, we do not hesitate _to claim for 
this lot that they are the most remarkable and valuable we 

* pave ever seen here or abroad. 

These horses have been imported the better part of a year, 
are thoroughly acclimated, and dn fine health and cond tion 
—- 

We rahtee that our Importations have been entirely 
pure blood Percherons, that is, descended from the pure 
Arab, enlarged to give them all the power, more action and 
spirit, and greater endurance and docility than any draught 
horse in the world. 

This oe Race is not to be confounded with Boulon- 
nais—ordinary rough Norman and other French horses, 
largely imported the past few years. 

On app ication Catalogues containing details will be 
furnished by or previous to the ist of March. Sale to take 
place att poze o’clock at Kearney’s Stables, corner Centre 
and St. Paul Sts., where the horses may be seen several days 
previous to the sale. 

ben i | also be seen at any time at our Farm on the 
York Road, 3 miles from the city. 

WALTERS & CO.. 
68 Exchang: Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Devated to fubia Brook, 
THE Rig ge 


er, 
The only journal of its cine in Am- 
erica. Essays by the best angling writ- 


AMERICAN section ofthe Peverts trom oresy 


on ear. Published every 
Sotedar. ed men copies ten cents. 
ER. Address, wit. 8, Editor and 


Manager, 169 William St., New York. 


REMEDIES, FOR 


Horse Diseases 


Prepared by Prof. J. A. GOINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 








on eine’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
Going's Tonic Powder.-—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 
Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to V eterinary Science. 
Going’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





These remedies are each put up in tin boxes, and will kee 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 vol sae. Circulars with full 


directions enclosed. Addre 
PROF. J. A. GOING, ?. O. Box, 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies. Portland, Me., James Baile: 
oo Providence, R. ety t . W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
$5 Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St. ; 
Oreester, Mass., R. Mekleen 228 Main’St.; Philadelphia, 
PF Gallagher, 15 No. Ninth 8t.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rh | Oe ten 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
308 te Be St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co., 
ievill Main St.; Charleston, S. Cha % Heffron ; Lou- 
avile, Ky.,.R. E. Miles, 52’ W. “sain St St. Louis, Mo.°A 
Slos ellier, "709 Washington Ave. ; Chetehand: O.,_Dr. 3. 
and) ke Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulie 
oo i Taylor; Chicago, Til., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
L0., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; pi Foal, & , ee. 
0.3 
Main & Winchester, 214 Haltery St; St.s 
H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La. 








$oves Bros. co, aly Bolse City, Idaho, 
SCO. 
Pueblo, Col., A. B “2 








Jackson, 873 Magazine St, 





HE PEOPLE HAVE PROULAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 
THE KING OF DRAFT HORSES. 


NO SudaHLo 


NINETEEN 
IMPORTATIONS 
“adNV'TLOOS 
Wout 


RECEIVED DURING 1881. 





AVM GAL 


ewer tiation. 
NoiS64. 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD CO., PA. 


Largest qué ines ‘ollection in the World of 
otland-bri bait ESDALE STALLIONS, 
the best bree ae raft Horses. Also an 
ortation of the eC. 8. Percheron Normans { to 
e found. Breeders of rrottis pared Ke 
and Importers ona Breeders of Boise 
pe an Rare in oo exee 
ee our specia ime av ng 
poimals whose constitutfonal. ¥ vi oe energies 
no stamina, have been impaired by ‘high feede 
he ver-fattening. ‘atalogues free. Corres- 
pond ence solic ted. Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST. 


(Taek . the State New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean’ot the Faculty. 








LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 


he NewSheep Dip 


NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. 8S. . July 8, 18 8, 1877.) 
Morris Litttz & Son, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers. 
The changers. and best Dip of the day; is fast superseding 
all others. Mixes freely with cold water. One gallon 
is enough for 100 of cold water for ordinary dipping. 
Pertectly safe to use in the coldest weather. 
Increased growth — improved quality of the wool more 


than pays cost of the D 
Price per gallon, $1 wD: 10 gallons and upwards at $1.65. 
Send stamp for U. $: prreoenoh 

T. Ws LAWF Gent Agent 
My A gency, oo ished April, 1879, 
No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


remium Chester White Pigs, Bred and for sale 
® we W. CARPENTER, Tomhannock, Rensselaer 
Y. Send for Price List. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also ye Le horn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 

and B. B. antam Eggs for Hatching epulset, @ 
$1.50 per aa A new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


C. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 
ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May Sist, 1881.) 














Important to Farmers. 
Something New for 


ri) STOCK MEN, 


The most practical Cattle- 
e Tie now in use. 
Prices and Terms furnished 
mea On Application. 
= H.M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMouTH 
Recxk fowls, also a separate book _on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 
another entitled How_ To FEED FOWwLS. 
Either of 4 above mailed for 25 cts., or ali 
five for $1.00. Address the author 














H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
EXO 


Ringer, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 


(68 SSE SE 2 aa a TT aa 
= 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 





No sharp points in the flesh to 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the —_ and produce 
soreness of the n 

The os Hog Holder speaks for itself in 


MARSHALL'S 
“~—- CasT t. 


TEEL, 
4 GOLD MED- 
7 AWARD- 


THESE SHEARS RETAIN A SHARP EDGE 
THAN ANY OTHER MA ; 
Bows and Blades all of one piece, an 
Sent by mail, post-paid, at.four délia 













Amonthiy Sar: 
vee ‘entire ie 


Fi per year. ear, tts icu 
pesca iBipetrent: Bork 
+ oth ed on recelptuf mine 


” ts in stamps. 
H. Hn TOD DARD } HARTFORD, Cr. 








Address 


Novelty Incubator. 


| aap re | lied for. 
Simpl est machine - 
the To 


Price, $30. ry * wt dodo 
ranteed, or imaney ret returned que. 
reight or ex Sanne 
Fearing ‘oth ers, s $15. 00 — 
ir Sisre. snd information’ fur- 
lication. 
KINS, Orange, N. J. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBA TOR 


Can be used in any temperature from zero to Summer heat, 
Has turning trays by wen all er beens ix mouths Without 
‘as paten ck whic 
ne ng. Re ae ay under any and all changes. 
n . stam mois | ) 
_ — M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N.Y, 


Thoroughbred 
POULTRY. 


ae to a nme oS agg Bow in 
lific as ayers. + Bese them, I 
sellthem. It costs no more to 
Techd eoae and fowls ¢o all parts 
send eggs and fow 
United States. 
“PRACTICAL POUL TRY 
KEEPING,” a Book on Breed- 
ogend Management of Poultry, 
Pinney thm hn og leading 
it of rd cents in 








sine on a 
A. G. A 














D 
Houses and yards,.with di 
varieties of fowls. Sent by mail 0 on Fepeles 


money or stamps. Met on POTN 
OHNSO nghamton, N. ¥. 


Address G.M. T. J 
BROWN LEGHORNS aah: 


The finest stock in the county, 
KGES — HATCHING, 


Birds $ atrio. 
P. Cochins, P. Rocks, 


At let live ices. 
Leghorns, B BER SE at rs Pee .” G. 8. Bantams, B, 
Turkeys. Circulars free. HOMER H. HEWETT, W) 
burg, lair Co., Pa. ve 





From all the 1 varie- 
ties of pure 
- Send for 
cular P 
Fresh P as 


OR BRONZE and 2, tn G. 


“ ty of Tree by T Donker Ae 
ise Haake 


HAMPSHIRE-DOWN | LAM as. 




















own importation, on our Am. fi 
as Oxfords, hardy as Merinos. Jerse 
sale. BRADBURY & 5. 
n, Orange Co., Va. 
Our illustrate lorses, 
ie "Cattle Shee ep, Pigs, Po nly Lapa ie! Horses, 
Y & GO., Nason, oon Co., Va. 
ECONOMY WASHER C€ 
(Pat. J 1879). ashers 
faire Rabber to io PPh M4 
win ry; 
from } to5 in in d 
saa c a Washer Cutter eee Bent 







Agents 


oF BO ce iberal discount to 
WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, 0. 


ly Single Ring Ever Invented That 
”" Closes on the utside of! ry 


tiptical Ri y 



















An hn wns, ve 

This is the only Single Ringer ever er invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes & serious. defect in all 
— other rings ‘which close with the = 

ther in the flesh, causing it to decay an 

to eep the oe ‘8 nose sore. 
the above cuts. 


















CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 
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ENJOY 


A CUP OF GOOD THA. 


3% LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP TEA, 


the Finest and MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent by 
Mail on receipt of $2.50, 
postage paid. Itisa BLACK 
TEA, with a GREEN TEA 
flavor. RECOMMENDED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of 6 Cents. Post- 
age-stamps taken. GOOD 
TEAS, 30c., 35c., and 40c. 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. & 
+ 60c. All EXPRESS Charges 
j PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 
On $20.00 TEA Orders we will deduct 
15 per cent off and Pay ALL EXPRESS 
CHARCES. 





The Great 


American Tea Company, 
IMPORTERS. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., New York. 


600-ACRE FARM FOR SALE !—Most desira- 
ble for residence, stock,-sheep,and grain. A great bar- 
gain. Hewlett’s, Hanover Co., Virginia. L.B. Anderson. 


Westward Ho! 


Southwestern Minnesota is the great blue grass 
region of the Northwest. Unexcelled for fertility, health, 
and beauty. Rolling Prairies. Spring Water Lakes. Nu- 
merous Railroads. Lands $5 to $7. Choice selections 
now Offering. Write for Circular. 

J. H. DRAKE, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


we 


AND GRAZING LANDS — ON 
wc Northern Pacific R. R. 


in. MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Act. 


MenTion THIS PAPER. St. Pau, Minn 


P. 0. Box 289. 











10006.000 ACRES CHOICE 


MINNESOTA & 


i 


7 NE . iy 

- sf x 
OS = by 

Se ; Pelle en,, 


>? SALE AT S222 TOG 62 PER ACRE ON 
Y TERMS. FREE FARE &LOWFREIGHT 
UR CHASERS.FORGUIDE CC 
¢ FULL INFORMAT/ 
THAS.E£.SINWNMONS, 
LAND COME C.&NW.RY CHICAGO, /LL. 








FOR SALE, 
OR TO EXCHANGE AT A BARGAIN. 


Valuable Farm Lands, 


Situate in Colfax Co., Nebraska, 9 miles west of 
Omaha, close to the Union "Pacific Railroad. 

These lands, free and clear, will be sold cheap for cash, or 
exchange for first-class free apd clear farm close to New 
York. Address. ; . 2a 

G. T. TIMPSON, Box M, Station D, New York City 





UMON PACIFIC RY, LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Fertile Soil, Long Summers, 
Short Winters. 


Special Inducements to Land Seekers. 


Those going West will find it to their advantage to send 
for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
2 Refer to this advertisement. arg 


lowal= 


Half Million 
For Sale by the 


Acres, 
Iowa R. R. Land (Co., 


RENEE A 
Cedar Rapids, a | (| 


Iowa. 


B&MR 
“if 
NEBRASKA 
600,000 Acres for Sale 


Maps, Pamphlets and full information FREE. 
Address Land Com’r B. & M.R.R,, Lincoln, Neb. 


LAND! LANDI!! LAND! 

















avoty VY 
































The choicest and cheapest now in the market. 800,000 | 


acres of the best R. lands in America. 200,000 acres 
earliest selections.of eepiatons’ land. All in the world 
famous Park Region of Minnesota. Maps, lists and prices 
sent on application. 


Cc, J. WRIGHT, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


CHEAP FARMS 


AND NEAR TO MARKET! 


The State of Michigan has a good climate, a fertile soil, 
four thousand miles of railway and sixteen hundred miles 
of lake transportation, convenient markets, a settled so- 
ciety, established institutions, great and diversified in- 
dustries, a liberal free school system, low taxes and prac- 
tically no debt. It has also several millions of acres of un- 
occupied lands, suitable for almost every variety of hus- 
bandry, many of them subject to free settlement under 
United States or State Homestead laws, and all of them for 
sale at prices within the reach of men of smali means. 


A PAMPHLET, issued under authority of the State, con- 
taining a map of Michigan, sketches of its Industries, Agri- 
cultural Productions, and Institutions, and descriptions of 
its Soil, Climate, Timber, the Situation of its -Unoccupied 
Lands, etc., will be sent fee of charge on application by 
letter addressed to the 


COMMISSIONER OP IMMIGRATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ® tacts trom 30 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 

uries), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild and healthy. Titles 

good. 1882 Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
Address Cc. K. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


TR POS AT AE TT STENT 
ANTED!! 500 THRIFTY FARMERS to 
settle in the rapidly developing Dairy and Farming 
Districts oi Northwestern Iowa. -Improved and unim- 
proved Farms for sale or to rent, upon favorable terms, 
with privilege of purchasing. For information address, 
SAMPSON & FRENCH, Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. 


Frm HUNDRED VIRGINIA FARMS AND 
MILLS for Sale or Exchange. Write jor free 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 








Catalogue. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. ; 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 71 Broapway, N. Y. 














Do You Wish 


a first class Sewing Machine at lowest price ? If so, send for 
free particularsto MADISON MACHINE co., 
406-408 Broadway, New York. 


ARYLAND FARMS 87 to $25 
M winters, br summers, healthy Tellmate, = 
logues free. H. P.C. ERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


41 150 Delaware Fruit 
KF ARM Farms cheap. Catalogues fa 
© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, De). 
Don't locate before see’ 

a Oo U T “ River Settlement. f Po SE 
was J. ¥. MANCHA, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va, 

_ IMPROVED FARMS, - 

FOR SALE—Qies to NN. BARRON ens ad 
Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., 0., and get the price and full 
description of the cheapest good farms for sale in the State. 
























New Jersey Farms for Sale. 


Several farms in the counties of Bergen, Essex, Hunter- 
don, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Sheen, Somerset, m= 
Union, of from 12 to 300 acres each, and ranging in price 
from $1,500 to $25,000. For sale on easy terms. Apply to 

WILLIAM WHITE, 
144 Broadway, New York, 


LARGE RICH FARM 


For Sale. Situatedinthe James River Valley, nine miles 
below Richmond, Va., contains 1142 acres, of which is 
meadow land, 100 acres woodland. Steamers pass daily for 
Norfolk, Philadelphia and New York. Tools, stock, and 
crop for sale. Terms Smt liberal. Write for descrip. 
tive circular. .L. STAPLES & Co., Richmond, Va, 


POWELL’S PLOW SULRY. 


The Best Plow Sulky in America, 
Works with any Plow. Remodelled and improved for 1882, 
Send for Illustrated Circulars. 
FENCE & MACHINE Co. 








Delaware, Ohio. 





N.H. INVALID CHAIR Co. New Haven, 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Mates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
*[ALL POST FREE,] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........84, or $1.88 each 


Four Subscribers one yéar’...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year’..........4+ $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year .... 0.4.6 .$8, or $1.14 each. 
Bight Subscribers one year......... . 89, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

{# Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terti- 
tories, and British America, Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Amer!- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, p2y- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 











